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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 



Department of Commerce, 
Bureau op Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Washrngtofij April 16, 1919, 
Sir : There is submitted herewith a report by Trade Commissioner 
Herman G. Brock on the markets for boots and shoes, leather, and 
shoe supplies in Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. The Argentine 
market will absorb only high-grade shoes because the domestic shoe- 
making industry is already rather extensive, is improving the quality 
of its product, and is highly protected. An increasing demand for 
leather and shoe supplies is thus foreshadowed, which American goods 
should be able to meet, though competition from the domestic leather 
industry is becoming more formidable owing to improved tanning 
methods. In Uruguay and Paraguay the United States has a strong 
hold, which can be further developed. 
Respectfully, ' 

B. S. Cutler, 

Director. 
To Hon. WnxiAM C. Eedfield, 

Secretary of Commerce. 

1 
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BOOTS AND SHOES, LEATHER, AND SUPPUES IN ARGENTINA, 
URUGUAY, AND PARAGUAY. 



ARGENTINA* 

INTBODUCTION. 

If a map of the Western Hemisphere be folded upon the Equator, 
it will be found that the bleak hills and plains of Tierra del Fuego 
correspond in geographical position to the frozen lands of Labrador j.^ 
that the Patagoman steppes and lake regions of the south cover 
that portion oi North America included in the St. Lawrence Biver 
system and the New England States; and that the remaining part 
of Argentina, representing about two-thirds of the territorial ex- 

Eanse of the country, lies over the area off the Atlantic coast from 
ong Island Sound down to a point opposite southern Florida. 
Although it is situated largely in the Temperate Zone, the winters in 
Argentma are not marked by the same severity as in the United 
States. Sheep and cattle roam over the Argentine plains throughout 
the vear, and no provision is made for their shelter, except in the 
southernmost reaches of the Republic. It is only in these isolated 
and sparsely settled regions, too, that snow and ice are seen, and in 
three- fourths of the Republic the thermometer rarely registers below 
the freezing point. On the other hand, Argentina is by no means a 
tropical country. Along its littoral zone the moisture m the atmos- 
phere makes such cold weather as there is keenly felt, and the 
natives find it convenient to dress quite as warmly as do the inhabit- 
ants of the United States. The summers are fairly long, usually 
pleasant, and not excessively warm. 

A geodetic survey of Argentina has not been completed by the 
Government, but its superficial area has been variously estimated at 
1,081,062 to 1,139,197 square miles. The official census of 1914, how- 
ever, adopts the figure of the engineer Charles Chapeaurouge, 
1,079,947 square miles. 

More than half of the people inhabiting the Argentine Republic 
live within 200 miles of the Federal capital, so that the climate pre- 
vailing there is a governing factor in the sale of footwear through- 
out the country. The climate of the area referred to corresponds 
more or less to that of northern California. There is no rainy sea- 
son. More oxfords and white footwear are worn during the sum- 
mer season than during the winter, but the proportion is not so great 
as in those parts of the United States possessing similar climatic 
conditions. 

In one or two of the northern Provinces of the Republic the people 
have gradually adopted the custom of wearing white suits and white 
footwear during the hot weather. 

Argentina, although in the main a level, pampa country, is not 
without mountainous sections, which relieve the general flatness. 
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10 BOOTS AND SHOES, LEATHER, AND SUPPLIES. 

Along its western side rise the great Andean peaks, forming a 
natural barrier between Argentina and Chile and greatly aflfect- 
ing the conunercial and social life of that section of the Repub- 
lic. In its northern half this mountain chain is mostly barren and 
uncultivated, but in the southern reaches lies a region of lakes and 
fertile plains and valleys. Along the foothills of these mountains 
lie ^eat tracts of virgin land, adapted to the growing of stock or the 
raising of cereals. Lakes of sweet, pure water abound, and there is 
no lacK of streams for irtigation or power purposes. At present this 
section of the country is rather handicapped by its inaccessibility, 
but the completion oi two railroads into it, now imder construction, 
will be a big step toward eliminating this difficulty. This is perhaps 
the most beautiful part of the Repuolic, especially in the eyes of the 
American visitor or resident, and with improved communication 
with the rest of the country its progress is bound to be rapid. 

Another group of mountains is found in and around Cordoba, the 
geographic center of the Republic. This group is known locally as 
tne Cordoba Hills, and it is believed that there are rich deposits 
of inineral products, such as mica, asbestos, and sulphur, while fine 
qualities of limestone and granite are being extracted in large quan- 
tities. In addition to their mineral value, the lofty altitudes and 
wonderfully healthful climate have established these hills as a resort 
of considerable importance during the summer season. 

Water transportation plays an important part in the commercial 
and industrial life of Argentina. The river system may be sepa- 
rated into five divisions. The first and most important is the River 
Plate basin, to which belong the Parana, the Uruguay, and the Para- 

fiiay Rivers, forming the principal branches, together with the 
ilcomayo, Bermejo, Iguazu, Salado, and Carcarana Rivers and 
their respective tributaries, which drain the northern and eastern 
parts of the country. The second, or central, system consists of the 
Primero, Segundo, Tercero, Cuarto, and Quinto Rivers, which are in 
the center of the Republic. The third system, having its sources 
mostly in the mountains of the Western Cordillera, includes the west- 
em Bermejo, Jachal, San Juan, Mendoza, Tunuyan, Diamante, and 
Atuel Rivers, and many others. Coming from the snows of the moun- 
tains, they are generally soon lost in the swamps and marshes of the 
plains below and are of but slight commercial value. The fourth, 
or pampa, system consists of the rivers flowing across the south- 
ern stretches of the Province of Buenos Aires and into the Atlantic. 
The fifth and last system includes those rivers crossing the southern 
territories from the Andes to the Atlantic, which may be called the 
Patagonian system ; they are the Colorado, Negro, Chubut^ Descado, 
Santa Cruz, and Gallegos. Broadljr speaking, only those nvers com- 
prised in the first system are available for commercial navigation, 
and on their banks are located four of the first seven cities of the 
Republic — Buenos Aires, Rosario, La Plata, and Santa Fe. As far 
as Rosario, over 300 kilometers (186 miles) up the river, fairly large 
ocean-going tramp freighters and passenger steamers may safely 
ascend, but above this point navigation is confined mainly to river 
steamers. The other river systems of the Republic are valuable pri- 
marily as irrigating streams, although in some instances their cur- 
rents are being utilized to generate electric power, and more extensive 
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ARGENTINA. 11 

use for this purpose may be expected as the country develops indus- 
trially. 

Argentina possesses an excellent seaboard, stretching some 1,600 
miles along the Atlantic, from Cape San Antonio at the north to 
Tierra del Fuego in the south. As yet very little has been done in 
the nature of port improvements along this seaboard, although at 
least one first-class city has been established thereon in a natural 
bay. This is the port of Bahia Blanca, where considerable money 
has been expended by the Government in port works and harbor 
improvements and where a fine naval base has been established. 
Judging from the progress already shown, this city is destined to be- 
come one of the most important in the country before many yea];s. 
Other smaller and much less important ports are Rawson and Santa 
Cruz. 

POPIJIiATION — ^IMMIGRATION AND ITS INFLUENCE. 

While great in expanse of territory, Argentina is very sparsely 
settled. In a list of 27 representative States of the world, only two 
have so few inhabitants per square kilometer as Argentina. These 
two States are Canada, with a superficial area of 9,660,000 square 
kilometers and 0.7 inhabitant per square kilometer, and Australia, 
having 7,700,000 square kilometers of land surface and 0.64 inhabi- 
tant per square kilometer. By the latest official census, taken in 
1914, Argentina had 7,886,237 inhabitants, or 2.7 per square kilo- 
meter. If Argentina possessed a population no denser than that of 
Mexico it would have practically three times as many inhabitants as 
it now has, while an average aensity equal to that of the United 
States would give it approximately 35,000,000 people. The country 
is easily capable of supporting more than that number. In the most 
thickly settled portion of the country, the Province of Tucuman, 
there are 14.4 inhabitants per square kilometer. In the Provinces 
of Buenos Aires and Santa Fe, where dwell the g;reater part of the 
population, the density is 7 inhabitants per square kilometer, based 
on the total area of the two Provinces. In the territories of the 
southern half of the country, in several of the Andean Provinces, 
and in the extreme north the inhabitants do not number 1 per square 
kilometer. It is these vast stretches of practically uninhabited lands 
that bring the average density of the whole country down to the low 
figure of 2.7 persons per square kilometer. 

The tide of inmiigration that since 1857 has set steadily from 
Europe toward Argentina has had a powerful effect in building up 
the country and in molding the character of its inhabitants. The 
total number of immigrants since records have been kept of the move- 
ment was 4,665,723 up to June 30, 1914. By far the greater portion 
of immigrants have come from southern Europe, those of Italian 
nationality leading with 2,283,882, while Spain has sent the second 
largest group, 1,472,579. These two nationalities alone represent ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the total immigration, and their influence 
on the life and thought of the country is naturally great. The rest 
of the immigrants came from some 20 other countries, including 
fairly large quotas from the United Kingdom, France, and Ger- 
many. Taken altogether, they form one of the two distinct elements 
that have gone into the making of modem Argentina. The other ele- 
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12 BOOTS AND SHOES, LEATHER, AND SUPPLIES. 

ment consists of the mixed stock descended from the various Indian 
races originally inhabiting the land and including the few Negroes 
brought into the country during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Slavery, however, was prohibited from the first in the Ar- 
gentine Republic, and to-day there are no traces of any infusion of 
Necro blood in the native Argentinian. The full-blooded Indian is 
little seen to-day in Argentina, except in the Provinces forming the 
outskirts of the Republic. 

The problem of assimilating the European immigrants, as in the 
United States, has been and is a subject of serious consideration. 
While a homestead law is in force in the country there has been no 
little abuse of its privileges. Generally speaking, the small land- 
holder with little capital trying to make a success of the stock-raising 
or agricultural business has a rather poor chance against the power- 
ful " estancieros," or estate owners. 

At the time the early immigrants were coming from Spain there 
was little or no provision for encouraging them to take up small 
holdings in the country. They were used to a system of semipeonage 
and readily fell into the- same methods on arrival in Argentina. The 
poorer class among the rural population therefore has remained 
almost entirely farm dependents or employees, instead of being 
composed largely of progressive, independent farmers, as in the 
United States. The Grovernment Ixere, however, is alive to the situa- 
tion and is doing what it can to remedy it. 

The sale of footwear in Argentina is influenced to a certain extent 
by the large number of Europeans in the Republic. The English 
colony is the largest in point of number and in mfluence, and French, 
Italian, and Spanish residents permanently located in Argentina 
number several thousand each. The American colony has been 
largely augmented by the establishment of several American packing 
houses; these include among their employees a considerable staff of 
Americans, many of whom have their families with them. Since the 
beginning of the war there has been a significant increase in the num- 
ber of jAonerican resident agents and representatives of American 
firms located in Buenos Aires. The strength of the American colony 
was about 3,500, according to the census of 1914. In footwear, as in 
numerous other commodities, it is logical to expect a preference for 
the products of the mother country, or, at least, for styles similar to 
those in vogue there. In the case of the English colony the prefer- 
ence for English shoes is especially strong on the part of the men. 
Within the last year or two English women have been buying more 
American shoes than ever before. Frenchmen, Italians, Spaniards, 
and other Europeans seem to retain their liking for Continental styles 
in footwear and have been especially good patrons of custom shoe- 
making establishments in Argentina. 

The influence of European colonies has been felt in the Argentine 
shoe trade in another way. Many of the large import houses and 
financial institutions are controlled by Europeans and many of the 
most important retail shoe stores are owned by men of European 
nationality. A lar;^e percentage of the volume of sales of European 
footwear in Argentma in the years prior to the war can be attributed 
to the fact that importers of footwear were familiar with shoes man- 
ufactured and worn in European countries. 
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ABGENTINA. 18 

Between the Government census taken in 1895 and the one recently 
concluded for 1914 there was an extraordinary growth of the 
urban populaticm at the expense of the rural. Aside from the gen- 
eral attractions of city life, this is ascribed to two reasons: (1) The 
use, always increasing, of improved agricultural machinery, which 
results in a reduction of the number of laborers on the big estates, 
and (2) the development of large central industries in the cities, 
especially in cloths, textiles, leather goods, etc., dispensing with the 
necessity of retaining employees to do this work locally in each dis- 
trict. Thus, whereas by the census of 1895 the rural population of 
Argentina numbered 2,263,945 persons, or 57 per cent of the entire 
population of the country, in 1914 the total number of people dwell- 
mff outside of the cities* amounted to 3,359,737, or only 42 per cent 
ot the total. By these same figures the urban population grew from 
43 per cent of the total in 1895 to 58 per cent thereof in 1914. This 
shows a very appreciable movement that is important, because to a 
large extent it is in the cities that the uncultured natives gain their 
ideas and ideals of modem civilization. The figures for 18 cities 
indicate an average growth in the period noted of 89,986 people and 
an average percentage of increase of 209.5. 

PRINCIPAL CITIES AND THEIR SIGNITICANCB, 
BI7KN0S AIBE8. 

According to the recently completed census of 1914 there are seven 
cities in Argentina having a population in excess of 50,000. Of these, 
Buenos Aires, with 1,575,814 people, or more than seven times as 
many as the next largest city, easily leads in importance. The city 
is the capital of the nation and constitutes a Federal District in the 
largest Province. Like many other great cities of the world, Buenos 
Aires owes much of its importance to its favorable location. Situated 
at the mouth of the Eiver Plate, which forms the main stem of the 
great drainage system of the whole north and east of Argentina and 
portions of Paraguay and Bolivia, it is the natural focal point for 
the great bulk of incoming supplies for half a continent. At its back 
are broad plains, teeming with live stock and producing large crops 
of cereals that are brought to the citj for shipment to all the great 
markets of the world. Thus it combines the two elements that have 
made two great cities in the United States what they are. Like 
New York, it is the converging point for every line of steamships 
coming to the southern half of the Western Hemisphere, all of which 
have offices or branches there, and like Chicago, it has all the re- 
sources of the broad pampas at its doors and is the terminus of a 
dozen railways whose network of transportation systems covers the 
Republic from north to south and east to west, all feeding directly 
or indirectly into the capital. 

Buenos Aires is referred to so frequently as a shipping port and a 
commercial distributing point for the great nation at its back that 
its importance as an industrial center has been overlooked. As a 
matter of fact, its activity in this branch has already assumed con- 
siderable proportions and is constantly increasing, so that it easily 
takes the leading place in the country. The industrial census for the 
Federal District, recently concluded, shows that in 10 years, from 
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14 BOOTS AND SHOES, LEATHBB, AND SUPPLIES. 

1904 to 1914, the number of factories and industrial establishments 
operating within its limits increased from 8,877 to 11,132, or 25 per 
cent, whue the capital employed in their operation grew during the 
same period from $41,965,747 to $232,204,553, or 453 per cent. Since 
the outbreak of the European war many new manufacturing in- 
dustries have been initiated and the old-established ones have 
strengthened their positions, so that the present-day activities must 
be largelv in excess of what these figures show. At the time of the 
taking of the census 149,289 persons, or practically 10 per cent of the 
city's population, were employed in industrial j)ursuits ; but it should 
be considered that this census was taken at a time when the country 
was suffering from a very serious financial and commercial crisis, so 
that the personnel of a great many factories was reduced possibly by 
50 per cent. 

An extremely abbreviated list of the industries of the Federal 
District would mclude flour mills, printing and lithographing plants, 
furniture factories, tanneries and leather-working establishments, 
shoe factories, carriage shops, cement factories, extensive soap works, 
box factories, and clothing and white-goods manufacturing plants. 

In 1886 work was begun on the extensive improvements of the 
docks and port facilities known as the " Madero project," and the 
inauguration of the service took place in 1897. The present port 
comprises the small port of Riachuelo, which was desimed and built 
to take care of the smaller craft entering the port. The combined 
improvements now represent some 10,508 linear yards of wharfage, 
where ships drawing up to 26 feet of water may come alongside and 
receive or discharge their cargoes. 

In spite of the generous proportions of the improvements, the port 
works in times of great shippmg activity are inadequate, and a con- 
tract for additional construction has been awarded. The completion 
of the extension will be delayed considerably by the European war. 
At present little or no progress is being made. 

During normal times annual arrivals and departures of boats are 
over 4,000 a year, but since the war broke out, and especially since the 
inauguration of extremely difficult navigating conditions, this num- 
ber has fallen off greatly, and it is now an exceptional month that 
registers 60 clearings from the port. It is also interesting to note that 
whereas two or three years ago the great majoritj^ of the vessels 
arriving at the port from abroad were of British registry, now more 
than half of those coming up the channel fly the Stars and Stripes, 
and New York, Hampton Koads, and Boston are again becoming 
familiar terms in local shipping circles. 

As a civic center and place of residence Buenos Aires undoubtedly 
ranks first among the cities of South America and compares favor- 
ably with any city of its size in the world. Its clean and well-paved 
streets are the subject of admiration b^^ travelers from all parts of 
the globe, and its avenues and park improvements are excellent. 
Within the municipal boundaries there are no less than 93 public 
plazas and parks, with a total area of nearly 2,700 acres. The sur- 
face extent of the city itself is 44,460 acres, being greater than that 
of Paris, Berlin, Hamburg, or Vienna. It is laid out on the block 
or chessboard plan, typical of nearly all the old Spanish cities in 
the Western Hemisphere. Its everyday life and amusement are 
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provided for with luxurious clubs and theaters; many daily news- 
papers in various languages, some of which are excellent and com- 
prehensive publications; an excellent tramway service, supplemented 
Dy two underground electric systems, one for freight and the other 
for passengers; at least two large and well-equipped department 
stores and a dozen others but slightly inferior m appointment and 
service, specialty shops for women, and mail-order houses for the 
Provinces; and plenty of high-class, comfortable hotels. The mu- 
nicipal theater provides winter entertainment for those who incline to 
grand opera and other high-grade performances and concerts, while 
a good race course, with events twice a week throughout the year, 
adds to the attractions of this metropolis of the south. 

The intense commercial and financial activity of the city, and, it 
may also be said, of the country, centers in a dozen blocks not more 
than 10 minutes from the port. Here firms recognized the world 
over for their strength and ability are housed in handsome edifices 
of solid granite or reinforced concrete, and among them appears more 
than a sprinkling of American names, including banks, agricultural 
and other machinery houses, electrical-supply firms, and several large 
automobile concerns. There are commercial clubs and chambers of 
commerce representing the great nations of the world, and a stock 
exchange, founded in 1864, which now enrolls more than 5,000 mem- 
bers. The exchange has recently occupied a fine new building erected 
especially for it at the corner of Cangallo and 25 de Mayo Greets. 

Buenos Airfes, situated as it is almost exactly between the limits of 
the South Temperate Zone, enjoys a decidedly pleasant climate. The 
summers are rather long and not too warm, while the winter weather 
is clear and bracing. If the style of home construction were modified 
to include central heating, no discomfort from the cold would be 
experienced. The absence of heating apparatus gives rise to the im- 
pression that the winters here are severe — a mistaken idea, as is 
proved by the fact that the temperature rarely drops below freezing 
point and snowfalls are unknown within the limits of the Federal 
District. The death rate varies between 15 and 16 per 1,000 inhabit- 
ants, which may be considered low and compares favorably with 
American cities. 

The seasons correspond to those prevailing in the United States, 
although their arrival, of course, comes on opposite dates; that is, 
the Argentine summer is from December 21 to March 21, while its 
winter begins in Jime and continues until September. As Argentina 
is not a tropical country, there are no " wet '' and " dry " seasons and 
rainfall is distributed throughout the year, much the same as in the 
United States. As snow never falls in Buenos Aires, there is per- 
haps more rain in the winter than in the summer; but the precipita- 
tion is rarely long-continued and is almost invariably followed by 
bright, sunny weather that amply compensates for the stormy days. 



Eosario, the second city in size and importance in Argentina, with 
a population of 222,592, lies about 185 miles ftom Buenos Aires, on 
the Jrarana River, one of the two main afiiuents of the Plate sys- 
tem. While not the capital of the Province in which it is situated, 
Bosario is its commercial center. Several railroad lines from the 
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north and west converge upon it before continuing into Buenos Aires* 
and in the same way the hues running out from the Federal capital 
to the north and northeast strike north to Rosario before branching 
out on their respective routes. It has therefore become a railroad 
center of considerable importance and many of the large companies 
have their railway repair shops there. The all-rail journey from the 
capital may be made in a fast express in less than five hours, and 
there is a daily river service. 

Like Buenos Aires, Rosario is situated on the west bank of the river, 
and its line of growth to the westward across the open prairie is 
unimpeded by mountain or stream. The port of Rosario is a notable 
one with respect to the completeness of its installations ; it is equipped 
to handle rapidly the cargoes of the ocean steamers that come directly 
from foreign harbors to its wharves. Its chief imports are farming 
machinery and general merchandise, and it forms the outlet for the 
richest farming regions in Argentina. 

The Province, Santa Fe, of which Rosario is the chief city, ranks 
second in national wealth among the Provinces of the Republic. The 
latest estimate of its landed property wealth shows a value of $747,- 
646,164, slightly more than one-third that of the Federal capital. 
Live stock in the Province was valued at $189,131,856 in 1914, as 
compared with $666,796,044 for the Province of Buenos Aires and 
$137,155,183 for the Province of Cordoba. These are the largest 
stock-producing Provinces. 

In addition U> stock raising, Santa Fe has developed several other 
lines of industry, among which are sugar refining and flour milling. 
The Refine'ria Argentina, at Rosario, refines annually over $12,000,000 
worth of sugar, and there are more than 40 flour mills operating 
through the Province. Several factories are engaged in the manu- 
facture of shirts, corsets, hats, and various articles of wearing ap- 
parel. Santa Fe also possesses 317 custom shoemaking establish- 
ments, operating with a capital of $805,509 and having a total pro- 
duction valued at $637,461. There are 15 factories using power ma- 
chinery and working with a capital of $221,850, which turn out 
products valued at $682,550. 

The latest industrial census gives a total of 5,829 industrial estab- 
lishments in the Province, operating with capital amounting to $79,- 
720,805 and producing annualljr goods to the value of $82,189,092. 
The total number of employees in industrial activity was 42,723. 

COBDOBA. 

Cordoba, capital of the Province of the same name, ranks third 
in the Republic in population, its inhabitants numbering 104,894. 
In comparison with the two centers of population already described, 
Cordoba is essentially an old and rather conservative city, and al- 
though it is not without some modem construction, for the most part 
it retains its aspect of past grandeur. It has been recognized since 
the earliest times as a center of culture and is even to-day a city 
of churches and schools. The second oldest university in South 
America, founded in 1613, is located there. 

Although situated on the bank of the River Primero, Cordoba is 
not a port, as the Primero, in common with the other rivers of the 
Province, is principally of value for irrigation purposes. 
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The climate of the city is drier than that of the coast cities, and, 
owina to its elevation of over 1,200 feet above sea level, it is very 
healthful. 

Lying, as it does, more or less in the geographical center of the 
Republic, the Province of Cordoba probably enjoys a more even 
prosperity that any other section. Generally speaking, thjB country 
is ideal for live-stock breeding and for agriculture, while the Prov- 
ince takes a leading place in the production of minerals and con- 
struction materials.^ In live-stock production the Province occupies 
third place in the country. Its mountains in the north attract annu- 
ally thousands of visitors, both for recreation and for the salubrious 
climate. 

The latest industrial census shows that there were 2,836 establish- 
ments operating in the Province in 1913, with a total capital of 
$32,124,092 and products to the value of $31,465,272. The Province 
of Cordoba contains 125 custom shoemaking establishments, with a 
total capitalization of $386,570 and with a total production valued at 
$288,218. The shoe factories using power machinery numbered 11, 
with a capitalization of $683,525 and products valued at $892,500. 

TUCUMAN. 

Tucuman ranks fourth in population in the Republic and is the 
capital of the Province of the same name. It has a healthful site 
on the Sali River, at a height of about 1,450 feet above sea level. 
The mean annual temperature of the city of Tucumta is 67® 
Fahrenheit. 

While the city is considered progressive, it is considerably behind 
the cities of the littoral. It is connected with the rest of the Re- 
public by four railway systems — ^the Central Cordoba, the Central 
North, the Northwest Argentine, and the Central Argentine. Tucu- 
man owes its chief importance, however, to its position in the center 
of the sugar-growing district of the country. To this, and to the 
further fact that its varied topography allows a greater diversifica- 
tion of industries within its limits than is common in most of the 
Provinces, is due the relatively dense population of the district. The 
Province has an average of 37.29 inhabitants per square mile, or more 
than twice as many as for any other Province or Territory in the 
Republic. The total population is 382,933. 

Statistics recently published by the Government leave no doubt as 
to the supremacy of the Province of Tucuman in the national sugar 
industry. Of a total of 42 refineries operating in the country in 1913, 
30 were situated in that Province and were producing 230,000 metric 
tons of sugar, out of a total annual production for the country of 
277,819 tons. In 1914 this production was increased to 335,955 tons, 
of which Tucuman furnished 273,938 tons. Owing to unfavorable 
growing conditions, 1915 was a disastrous year for the sugar planters, 
and the total production amounted to only 149,297 tons. Tucuman'ii 
portion was 104,827 tonSj or 70 per cent. 

There are employed m the sugar industry some 8,000 persons, 

many of them of the Indian peon type. During the operating season 

the labor is hard and long hours* prevail for the workmen. Working 

conditions are not of the best, and as a rule the peon has little to 

SSIM**— 19 2 
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show for his industry when the end of the grinding season comes. 
In some of the establishments the method of payment by coupons 
exchangeable at tiie company's store is in vogue, leading to the fllbuses 
likely to be found wherever this system is employed. However, as 
in other sections of the Republic, when the season's harvest is satis- 
factory money is more plentiful and trading more brisk. 

Other activities of this Province include lumbering and the grow- 
ing of fruits, tobacco, and grain. The district is rapidly assuming 
importance as a supplier of fresh fruits and vegetables for the Buenos 
Aires market, and during the season a special train is run daily from 
the Province to Buenos Aires, carrying these products to the market. 
It makes the trip in about 20 hours. 

Industrial activity in the Province of Tucuman employed capital 
to the amount of $37,818,547 in 1913 and produced goods to the value 
of $48,843,486. This work kept busy 15,159 employees during the 
year 1913. 

Factories making lines related to the subject of this report are 
limited to two factories using power machinery and 27 custom shoe- 
making establishments. The capital invested in the factories using 
power machinery totaled $76,500 and the. production was valued at 
$165,750 in 1913. The capital invested in the custom shoemaldng 
establishments reached $105,982 and the total production was valued 
at $51,835. 

Tucuman is often referred to locally as the "garden spot of the 
Eepublic," the climate being highly favorable to rapid . vegetable 
growth. The district is not very healthful, however, the mortality 
rate for the Province averaging 23.8 per 1,000. The most prevalent 
sickness is a form of malarial fever known as " chucho." 

TA PLATA. 

La Plata has been the capital city of the Province of Buenos Aires 
since the foundation of the Province in 1882. It is situated about 
35 miles farther down the River Plate than the Federal capital and 
has excellent port facilities, with deep water up to its docks. The 
latter are equipped with modem hydraulic installations for handling 
freight for export shipment. The city was originally laid out on 
broad and especially attractive lines. Its population is now 90,436. 
Since the outbreak of the European war La Plata has become some- 
what more important commercially, owing to the location there of 
several large packing plants. These factories have been working 
under high pressure on export shipments of meat products ever since 
the war began, and their activities are reflected in the increased pros- 
perity of the community. These establishments form the major por- 
tion of the industrial movement of the provincial capital, other Imes 
being little developed. Its proximity to the Federal capital is no 
doubt the cause for the slow ^owth of La Plata, although the un- 
deniable advantage of its location and its general attractiveness must 
eventually gain it a place among the important centers of the coun- 
try. It is connected with the rest of the country by several lines of 
railway. Municipal improvements include a water system, electric 
light and power service, and several tram lines. Its streets and ave- 
nues are carefully laid out, broad, and well paved, and the business 
center has several handsome blocks. 
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SANTA FK. 

Santa Fe is the capital of the Province of Santa Fe and is located 
about 95 miles up the Parana River beyon'd Rosario. It is a 10 hours' 
railway journey from the Federal capital. As in the case of the 
cities of Rosario and Buenos Aires, Santa Fe is situated on the right 
bank of the river. It is a river port of some importance, but ocean- 
going steamers rarely arrive so far up the river. The industrial 
development of the city is slight, and it owes its chief importance to 
its position as a transfer point for quebracho, grain, and meat ship- 
ments from up the river. It has electric-light and street car serv- 
ices and maintains railway communication with the rest of the Re- 
public and with Asuncion, Paraguay. Although one of the oldest 
cities in the country, the growth of Santa Fe has been slow, and its 
population to-day is only 60,000. 

The climate of the city does not vary ^eatly from that of Rosario, 
except that, being more to the north, it is somewhat warmer. 

HENDOZA. 

( 

Mendoza, capital of the Province of Mendoza, lies at the base of 
the great Western Cordillera and is an important point on the inter- 
national railway connecting the two southern Republics of Chile 
and Argentina. Besides being the seat of ther provincial government, 
it is the largest city in Mendoza Province and, indeed, in the whole 
west, having 58,790 inhabitants. Its picturesque location at the 
base of the Andes and the attractive appearance of its streets and 
structures make it a pleasant place for residence or business, and 
the city has. a reputation of being "alive" commercially. So far 
its industrial development has been confined to relatively few lines, 
and practically all its manufactured articles, especially for use in 
the wine industry, come from other parts of the Republic or are 
imported directly from abroad. In prosperous times the trade of 
Mendoza is by no means insignificant, and the fact that this section 
has yet received only comparatively slight attention from the outside 
commercial world makes it attractive to an enterprising concern 
seeking an entering wedge for its goods in Argentina. The trans- 
portation problem is solved by four lines of railway, including the 
Argentine Great Western, which traverses the Province, and the 
Transandine Railway, whose tunnel through the Andes, opened in 
1910, furnishes through railway connection with Chile. The Bahia 
Blanca and Northwestern Railway, operating under the Buenos 
Aires-Pacific Co., connects Mendoza with the other Andean towns 
of San Luis and San Juan and the important south Atlantic port of 
Bahia Blanca. 

The industrial activity of the Province of Mendoza represents in- 
vested capital to the amount of $72,583,050 and a production worth 
$37,779,106. Of the capital invested 87 per cent pertains to the wine 
industry, with a production worth $28,440,197, or 75 per cent of the 
industrial output of the Province. During the last year or two the 
Mendoza wine-making industry has been exceedingly prosperous and 
has increased in importance, owing to the partial shutting off of 
liquor supplies from Europe. At present the Mendoza district has 
nearly 82 per cent of the wine-producing business of the country. 
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In the manufacture of lines directly connected with this report 
there may be noted 79 custom shoemalang establishments employing 
$106,885 capital and producing $124,992 wqrth of boots and shoes. 
and 2 factories using power machinery, having a capitalization ox 
$68,750 and producing $21^037 worth of goods. 

The climate of the I^rovmce of Mendoza is not particularly health- 
ful, the mortality rate varying from 13 to 35 per thousand, although 
the average does not pass 20. The western part of the Province," in- 
cluding the city of Mendoza, is in the earthquake zone of the Andes, 
and the capital at one time was completely destroyed, with heavy 
loss of life, bv one of these periodic upheavals. The region about 
Mendoza has been explored many times for a good vein of coal, but 
without success. There are quantities of coal of a certain quality, but 
it is thought that the beds found are too recently formed to have much 
commercial value. There are indications of petroleum. 

CITIES WITH LESS THAN 50,000 INHABITANTS. 

Besides the foregoing cities of 50,000 or more inhabitants several of 
smaller population are of considerable importance in the commercial 
or industrial life of the country. The largest of this group is Avel- 
laneda. It has 46,277 inhabitants and is situated just outside the 
boundaries of the Federal capital, with which it is connected by rail- 
road and street-car lines! Its life is so closely connected with that of 
Buenos Aires that it is usually thought of as a continuation of that 
city and it is not unlikely that eventually it will be incorporated with 
the capital. Its activities are mainly industrial and include several 
packing houses, tanneries, wool and hide warehouses, and knit-goods 
factories. 

The only other city in this group that will be mentioned is Bahia 
Blanca, a port on the Atlantic coast, having a population of 44,143. 
In commercial importance it ranks higher than some of the cities dis- 
cussed in the first group, for it is the principal port for the south of 
the Eepublic and is rapidly becoming a trade center of the first order. 
It lies at the head of a natural bay, 10 hours' journey by rail south of 
Buenos Aires. Two railroads already have terminals in Bahia 
Blanca, and other lines under construction will aid in the further 
development of the port and of rich grazing and agricultural lands 
to the west of it. 

The National Government has already spent more than $10,000,000 
in port improvements in Bahia Blanca, including a splendid careen- 
ing dry dock at Puerto Militar, and more will be spent there in the 
future for the same purpose. The wonderful growth of the port's 
forei^ commerce during the last decade seems to justify this ex- 
penditure. At present it is chiefly a port of exportation rather than 
a receiving and distributing pointy for the interior, the ratio of 
exports to imports being more than six to one. Most buyers in Bahia 
Blanca have branch offices in Buenos Aires and do their negotiating 
from that city. The principal imports are manufactured goods of 
iron and steel, lumber, binder twine, and sheep dip. Fuel oil also 
forms a large item. Exports consist chiefly of raw products assem- 
bled in the country back of the port and include frozen meats, grain, 
hides, and wool. The industrial activities of Bahia Blanca are con- 
fined chiefly to grain mills and meat-preserving plants- 
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There are 40 other towns having a population numbering between 
10,000 and 60,000 and 283 with 2,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. 

PROGRESS or EDUCATION. 

The extent of the educational facilities of a country has a certain 
influence on its consumption of footwear. This is particularly 
true in children's lines, a growth in school attendance bein^ in- 
variably accompanied by increased sales of children's shoes. Wher- 
ever compulsory education has been introduced the number of bare- 
footed children has been gradually lessened. Other factors, such 
as occupation, earning capacity, climate, etc., influence the total con- 
sumption of men's and women's shoes j but a decrease in the num- 
ber of illiterates, which makes for higher ideals in manners and 
dress, undoubtedly stimulateis the use of footwear among the adult 
population. 

There are fewer illiterates per 1,000 population in Argentina than 
in any other country in South America. Official statistics for 1914 
show that 616 out of every 1,000 persons over 6 years of age were 
able to read. In 1869 the number was 217. The further reduction of 
illiteracy will have an important effect upon the future sales of foot- 
wear and the school statistics, show that excellent progress is being 
made. In 1915 there were 7,810 primary schools, with 27,363 teach- 
ers and 927,729 pupils; 108 secondary and normal schools, with 
45,642 students; 140 special institutes, with 30,975 students; and 5 
universities, with 7,674 students. 

INDUSTRIAL FBOGRESS. 

While Argentina is and for many years will continue to be pri- 
marily a producer of raw materials and foodstuffs and owes its 
importance chiefly to these pursuits, its industrial possibilities are 
not being overlooked or neglected. Industrial ^owth in Argen- 
tina during the last 20 years has been surprising. Scarcely 40 
years ago the country was practically without an industry, even 
wheat being imported for the millers. 

Properly to judge the importance of this advancement it is neces- 
sary to glance over the history of the industrial progress in the coun- 
try. The first settlers of the present Republic of Argentina were 
simple people of Spanish origin. Accustomed as they had always 
been to the sequestered life of a pastoral race, their wants were few, 
and there was no apparent reason for exerting themselves beyond 
what was necessary for their satisfaction. An infusion of new blood 
was essential to give impetus to any industrial movement in the new 
land^ and this was impossible under the old Spanish system of isolat- 
ing its colonial possessions from the rest of the world. It was not 
until the foundation of the Republic that local industry developed. 

In 1830 the first large importing houses were established and arti- 
cles of f orei^ manufacture began to enter the country and circulstte 
through the interior, exciting among the inhabitants of those regions 
a desire to possess them. This was the mere beginning, the creating 
of the demand. During the middle of the nineteenth century there 
set in a current of immigration from other parts of Europe, strong 
enough to make itself a fector in the nation's industrial development. 
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These people were of a more active disposition, and furnished the 
new blood needed to start the industrial movement. 

An abstract of the census of 1913 that has just been issued shows 
that the total capital invested in Argentine industries was 1,787,662,- 
295 paper pesos (the paper peso at par equals 42.5 cents American 
currency). The value oi the raw materials used in these industries 
amounted to 1,086,779,606 pesos and the value of the total pr^uction 
is given as 1,861,789,810 pesos. The number of establishments was 
48,t79^ the largest number in any single line of manufacture being 
those m the milk industry, numbering 8,161. The next largest num- 
ber of factories was found in the wine industry, the total being 4,317 ; 
factories and shops doing metal work numbered 3,275; tailors' shops 
and clothing factories, 3,083. Although the meat-packing business is 
one of the most important in Argentina, there were only 18 plants 
devoted to this industry. There were 957 factories classed as sun- 
dries, which employed capital aggregating 417,306,082 paper pesos, 
used raw material amounting to 827r44,494 pesos, and turned out 
products valued at 147,672,672 pesos. The largest number of persons 
employed in any industry was found in the milk industry , with 28,589 
employees, the next largest number in tailors' sliops and clothing fac- 
tories (21,380) , while the third industry in number of employees was 
forest products (excluding lumber, but including tanning materials, 
quebracho, extract, firewood, and charcoal), with 19,616 workers. 
The meat industry employed the largest amount of raw material 
(230,845,244 pesos) and had a product valued at 268,411,886 pesos. 
The next largest industry (flour mills) used raw material worth 
122,442,333 pesos and produced flour to the value of 148,899,084 pesos. 
The number of persons employed in all the Argentine industries was 
410,201. 

MAIL FACILITIES WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

In normal times there is regular mail service between the 
United States and Argentina every two weeks in both directions, 
besides an occasional freight-boat service. Duplicate copies of corre- 
spondence should invariably be sent when addressing communications 
to Argentina. 

The introduction of dutiable merchandise by ordinary mail is not 
permitted, except by private individuals not engaged in business. 
This is to prevent smuggling, although the prohibition applies equally 
when the appearance of the package obviously indicates that it con- 
tains merchandise. A fine varying from 5 per cent up to the entire 
value of the goods is imposed for an attempted violation of Lhis regu- 
lation. 

Argentina has adopted the metric system of weights and measures. 
Sizes of shoes are generally figured in centimeters, and the ultimate 
consumer rarely knows any other way of requesting his size. Eoughly 
there are 2^ centimeters to 1 inch, 1 centimeter measuring 0.3937 inch. 
A kilo corresponds to 2.2046 pounds avoirdupois. 

CURRENCY AND EXCHANGE. 

The currency of Argentina is on a gold basis, the par value of the 
peso being $0,965 in United States currency. That is, the American 
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dollficr is normally worth 108.63 ArgentinB centp^vos, gold. For com- 
mercial convenience paper pesos nave been issued, and these, to- 
gether with the smaller nickel coins, provide the currency for gen- 
eral circulation. The value of the paper peso has been fired by the 
Argentine Government at 0.44 peso, gold, or $0.4346 in United 
States currency. There are 2.272T paper pesos to the Argentine gold 
peso, or 2.355 to the American dollar; Customs duties and other 
Government fees are payable in Argentine gold or its equivalent in 
paper pesos. 

The foregoing values represent the normal values of Argentine cur- 
rency ; its actual worth varies slightly in the foreign markets of the 
world. For example, owing to heavy exports of wool and other raw 
products of the country and the greatly reduced imports entering 
the market, American dollar exchange for the last year has been con- 
stantly at a discount, varying in amount from 1 to 6 per cent. In 
November, 1917, an American dollar would purchase in the open 
market only about 97 cents of Argentine gold currency, instead of 
the 103.63 cents that it would normally buy. The advantage of this 
situation is on the side of Argentine merchants, who are thus enabled 
to settle their American accounts at much less cost in local currency 
than they could ordinarily. 

The following table shows average monthly cable quotations on 
New York for the years 1915, 1916, and 1917. Sight or time ex-- 
change is of course a fraction lower than the cable rate. The high- 
est average monthly rate for the period recorded was in August, 1915, 
with 107.83, while the lowest point was in December, 1917, with 94.56. 
During the last-mentioned month the rate dropped as low as 93 on 
several days. 



Months. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


Months. 


1915 


1916 


1917 


January . - . 


1103.44 
103.84 
104.54 
104.68 
104.75 
105.11 


1104.90 
104. ?3 
103.74 
103.87 
104.30 
104.42 


1100.39 
99.98 
101.35 
103.18 
101.39 
100.63 


July 


110^.89 
107.83 
107.64 
106.15 
106.06 
105.32 


1105.57 
106.17 
104.38 
102.67 
101.70 
99.88 


1101.16 


"PAhmftrv 


August 


102.35 


March 


September 


102.71 


Auril 


October 


100.87 


^y ::::::::: 


November 


96.68 


Juno -, -,- 


December 


04.56 









FOREIGN TRADE." 

Exports from Argentina since the first few months of the war have 
shown an upward trend. Meat products, wool, and cereals form the 
leading articles of export from Argentina and the large and steadily 
growing demands of the Allied belligerents have furnished a con- 
stant market for them. In 1912 the United Kingdom was the lead- 
ing buyer of Argentina's export commodities, with purchases amount- 
ing to $117,125,290; Germany was second, with $52,135,343; and the 
United States stood fifth on the list, with $31,256,457. In all, there 
were eight countries taking more than $10,000,000 worth each. In 
1916 there were only six nations in this category. The United King- 
dom still held its place as the premier buyer, with $154,163,865, and 

• Since this report was written statistics have been issued by the Argentine Government 
giving 1917 figures based for the first time on c. i. f. values. Corrected figures for pre- 
vious years, also based on c. i. f. values, are shown for comparative purposes. Appendix 
D is an article by Commercial Attach^ Robert S. Barrett, at Buenos Aires, on the foreign 
trade of Argentina in 1917, based on these corrected figures. 
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tl^e Umted States was in second place, with purchases amounting to 
$109,61ft,1^8. Germany and Belgium no longer appeared on the ust. 
Following is a comparative table for the years 1912 and 1916, 
showing the coimtries of destination of Argentine exports during 
those years and the value of the exports to each. All values have been 
reduced to United States currency. 



Countrifls. 


1912 


1916 


Oonntries. 


1912 


1916 


Uni^ Kingdom 


$117,125,390 

5^,135,343 

35,1M4,187 

34,790488 

3l,2W,467 

21,S53,739 

20,407,783 

16,406,370 

^,640,473 

3,457,107 

• 3,705,410 

2,370,310 


$154,163,865 


Norway 


$1,741,676 

1,443,688 

1,177,227 

831,431 

547,173 

363,460 

71,512 

110,879,887 

4,370,052 


$3,983,576 




Sweden 


9,731,394 


B^islum 


*"62,'47i,'868' 
109,616 198 
23,640,788 
26,198,271 
26,529,206 
6,280,652 
8,262,948 


Paraguay 


2,883,163 
6,880,670 


Fniioe 


TV^TimarF . . » . ... 


United Btetes 


Portugal 


1,312,712 


».::;::::::;::::::: 


Russia 

French possessions . . . 
To order * 


2,846,925 
2,426,564 


Netherlands 


72,950,371 


Ununiay 


Other countries..;... 
Total 


3,761,788 


SpaJn 




Austria-Hungary. ..'.'.'.. 


463,677,562 


524,828«735 


Chile 


1,487,937 











• Destination unknown at time of dearanoe; orders leoelved at the Aiores or other ports, or by wireless. 

In 1916, for the first time, the United States ranked first among 
the nations that supply Argentina with its imported commodities, 
and the war has made many changes in the standing of various other 
countries. For many years the United Kingdom was first, Germany 
second, and the United States third. The percentages of Argentine 
imports received from specified countries during 1913 were as fol- 
lows: United Kingdom, 31.1; Germany, 16.9; United States, 14.7; 
France, 9: Italy, 8.3; Belgium, 5.2; iSpain, 2.9; Brazil, 2.2; the 
Netherianas, 1.1. In 1916 the percentages were as follows: United 
States, 29.2; United Kingdom, 28.2; Italy, 9.8; France, 6.9; Spain, 
6.2j Brazil, 5.5. 

In 1913, when Argentina's foreign trade reached the highest figure 
in the history of the country, imports were valued at $406,605,203 
and exports at $466,581,887. In 1914 both imports and exports de- 
creased one-third. The year 1915 showed a still further decrease in 
imports, but the exports were greater than in 1913. In 1916 imports 
were valued at $209,799,995 and exports at $524,328,735. Imports 
for the last three years are undervalued by reason of the method used 
by the Argentine Government in computing statistics. Fixed valua- 
tions adopted in 1906 were used and these are much lower than the 
actual value of the imports. The statistical department estimates 
that in 1916 the imdervaluation was 68.4 per cent. 

IMPORTS OF FOOTWEAR. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

• 

The imports of leather footwear into Argentina during the 5-year 
period from 1910 to 1914, inclusive, amounted to 296,558 dozen pairs, 
of which the United Kingdom supplied 142,373 ; the United States, 
75,37?; Switzerland, 26,871; France, 21,730 ; Germany, 15,496; Italy. 
6,652; Austria-Hungary, 3,001; and Spain, 2,533. The imports or 
other kinds of footwear during the same period amounted to 122,825 
dozen pairs, of which the United Kingdom supplied 57,670 ; France, 
22,765; Switzerland, 18,841; Germany, 11,876: the United States, 
5,625 ; Italy, 1,551 ; Austria-Hungary, 984; and Spain, 416. 
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In 1908 there were imported into Argentina 24^61 dozen pairs of 
leather shoes valued at $231,057. At the end of a period of 6 years, 
1913, the imports had increased to 86,563 dozen pairs, valued at 
$956,815. In 1908 the United Kingdom furnished 44 per cent of the 
total quantity, Switzerland 18 per cent, France 13 per cent, and the 
United States 9 per cent. In 1913 the United Kingdom still supplied 
more footwear to Argentina than any other one country (43 per 
cent), but the United States had shown a tremendous gain (furnish- 
ing 82 per cent of the total number) ; and since the American shoes 
were for the most part of a much higher quality, the total value of 
the imports was greater even than that of the United Kingdom. 
Switzerland likewise showed a gain in the value of footwear exported 
to Argentina, but its share amounted to only 10 per cent. 

Detailed statistics showing the imports of leather shoes into Ar- 



gentma, 
follows 



by countries of origin, for 1913, 1914, and 1915, are as 



Countries. 



1918 



1914 



Doeen 
pairs. 



Value. 



Dozen 
pairs. 



Value. 



1915 



Bocen 
pairs. 



Value. 



Austria 

Belgium 

BrasH 

Franoe 

Germany...: 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Spain 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom 
United States... 
Otlier countries.. 

Total 



39 

79 

21 

2,664 

4,199 

3,147 

1,087 

791 

8,973 

37,260 

27,292 

11 



S678 

1,668 

902 

27,833 

58,867 

17,975 

12,141 

5,223 

86,917 

326,293 

418,614 

204 



44 

40 

9 

2,158 

2,787 

2,145 

474 

24 

7,888 

35,185 

20,476 

182 



1551 

386 

209 

16,937 

21,816 

16,525 

7,492 

473 

70,954 

286,384 

411,749 

1,422 



28 
24 

8 

947 

476 

2,585 



$490 

154 

198 

10,884 

4,306 

19,057 



136 
3,451 
17,225 
19,551 

251 



2,370 

39,610 

157,438 

377,472 

2,578 



85,563 



956,815 



71,412 



834,898 



44,681 



614,558 



The shares in percentages held by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and Switzerland in the Argentine leather-shoe 
trade during 1913, 1914, and 1915 are shown in the following table : 



Years. 


Total. 


United States. 


United 
Kingdom. 


Germany. 


Switzerland. 


Dozen 
pairs. 


Dozen 
pairs. 


Per 
cent. 


Dozen 
pairs. 


Per 
cent. 


Dozen 
pairs. 


Per 
cent. 


Dozen 
pairs. 


Per 
cent. 


1913 


85,563 
71,412 
44,681 


27,292 
20,476 
19,561 


32 
29 
44 


37,260 
35,185 
17,225 


43 

49 
39 


4,199 

2,787 

475 


5 
4 

1 


8,973 
7888 
3; 451 


10 


1914 


11 


1915 


8 







The statistics for the first six months of 1917 show a significant 
falling off in the total number of pairs of shoes imported. The United 
Kingdom sold Argentina more men's shoes and children's shoes 
during this period than did the United States; likewise the United 
Kingoom and Switzerland supplied the bulk of the shoes made of 
other materials than leather. The United States held first place in 
the field of women's footwear only. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of the imports 
into Argentina of men's, women's, and children's leather shoes and 
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of all shoes other than leather, by principal countries of origin, dur- 
ing the first half of 1917 : 



Goontries. 


Leather. 


Other. 


Men's. 


Women's. 


ChUdren's. 


United Kingdom 

Bwiteerland 


Dozen 
pairs. 

8 
21 


Value. 

$46,394 
1,002 

36 395 
3ff7 
164 
485 


Dozen 

pairs. 

226 

114 

1,229 

141 

55 

13 


Value. 

$4,158 

2,096 

33,404 

2,638 

1,077 

264 


Dozen 

pairs. 

969 

195 

402 

338 

11 

47 


Value. 

$7,322 

1 462 

3,563 

1783 

105 

498 


Dozen 

pairs. 

2,140 

1364 

867 

490 

317 

7 


Value. 
$16,444 
7,646 


United States 

Italy 


7,167 
3,078 


iVance 


2,189 


Other coontries 


34 


Total 


3,869 


84,837 


1,778 


43,637 


1,962 


14,723 


5,185 


36,558 





Owing to the fact that Argentine imports are given a fixed value 
according to official rates prescribed in 1906, there is- a considerable 
undervaluation of boot and shoe imports in the Argentine official 
statistics. This fact is readily disclosed by comparing the statistics 
already given, which are taken from the commercial section of the 
Anuario de la Direccion General de Estadistica, with the following 
table made up from American official statistics prepared in the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and showing the exports of 
boots and shoes from the United States to Argentina during the 
five-year period ended June 30, 1918 : 



Articles. 



1913 



1914 



1915 



1916 



1917 



1918 



Boots and shoes: 

CSUldren's ttv. 

• "-'» te: 

women's k^^-\ 

siipp"' te.: 

Total {?t}[?e.: 



7,164 

$14,728 

136,792 

$475,659 

50,443 

$161,045 

1,692 

$2,208 



11,519 

$20,362 

212,399 

$654,119 

71,228 

$207; 406 

8,547 

$5,201 



3,579 

$5,478 

144,744 

$410,200 

48,457 

$150,376 

681 

$1,194 



5,930 

$9,176 

166,693 

$550,386 

85,562 

$238,121 

514 

$1,017 



12,685 

$25,388 

124,504 

$511,602 

47,386 

$171,300 

6,252 

$12,827 



196,091 
$653,640 



298,693 
$887,088 



197,461 
$567,248 



258,699 
$798,700 



190,827 
$721,177 



20,767 

$34,149 

56,184 

$209,302 

21,595 

• $70,846 

2,271 

$4,049 



100,807 
$318,346 



In the group, shoes other than leather, in the Argentine statistics, 
are contained all imports of canvas and silk or other cloth footwear. 
The United Kingdom, France, Germany, and Switzerland furnished 
most of the shoes of this type. Detailed statistics showing the im- 
ports by countries of shoes other than leather during 1913, 1914, and 
1915 are given in the following table : 



Countries. 



Dozen pairs. 



1913 



1914 



1915 



Value. 



1913 



1914 



1915 



Austria 

Belgium. 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom. 

United States 

Other countries.., 

Total 



433 
50 
6,640 
4,522 
449 
6,741 
17,284 
1,842 
1,107 



38,068 



225 

60 

3,630 

i;025 
5,747 
8,604 
2,355 
127 



1,242 

317 

339 

1,122 

4,875 

2,136 

37 



»3, 

25, 
15, 

66, 
20. 



$1,520 

338 

15,446 

19,323 

4,281 

31,184 

43,616 

10,621 

715 



24,662 



10,068 



173,394 



127,044 



$5,681 
2,482 
2,473 
6,061 
23,724 
14,260 
138 



64,819 
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In 1916 the imports into Argentina of .boots and shoes other thto 
leather numbered 15,337 dozen pairs and were valued at $100,356; 
in the first half of 1917 the imports were 5,185 dozen pairs, valued 
at $36,562. 

AliPAKOATAS AND COARSE UBATHER AND CANVAS SHOES. 

In all South American countries the productive capacity of many 
thousands of inhabitants is so low that their existence can have no 
effect upon -the consumptive capacity of a country so far as leather 
shoes are concerned. In Argentina the proportion of the population 
in the large cities that uses leather footwear is undoubtedly larger 
than in any other Bepublic There are, however, a great many 
Indians, half-breeds, and poor immigrants in the country at large 
whose wants are .few and who have never worn leather shoes and do 
not feel the need of them. Except in the southern Provinces, the 
climate' is such that footwear is not necessary for protection against 
the cold. Many natives in Argentina go barefoot every month in 
the year with no apparent discomfort or danger. Besides this large 
class, there are several thousand other persons who, when tney use 
footwear of any description, wear extremely coarse canvas shoes, 
or alpargatas. The alpargata may be briefly described as a cheap 
slipper with rope sole and canvas upper. There is a very exten- 
sive alpargata-manufacturing industry in Argentina, reference 
to which is made elsewhere in this report (see p. 60). Another 
type of footwear used very extensively in Argentina is the "uru- 
guaya." Before the war there was a considerable import trade in 
alpargatas and coarse slippers. Spain furnished for many years the 
bulk of the imports. In 1913, for example, out of a total of 160,000 
kilos, Spain furnished 157,000 kilos. France is the only other coun- 
try that figured in this trade. Alpargatas retail at 25 to 95 cents, 
according to the quality of canvas used, type of workmanship, and 
amount of ornamentation. Sample 28, submitted to accompany this 
report, represents the best type of alpargata used in Argentina. It 
is of French manufacture, made of white canvas, with rope sole and 
five eyelets, purchased at an invoice price of $4.50 per dozen pairs in 
1915, and retails for $0.93. Spanish alpargatas made or white 
canvas with five eyelets are sold at retail by a prominent store, chiefly 
for use in tennis or other sportj for $0.67 for sizes 22 to 28, $0.80 for 
sizes 29 to 34, and $0.92 for sizes 35 to 39. Another type sold by 
the same firm, made of white canvas with tan leather reinforcement 
at the vamp and throat, sells at retail for $0.88 for sizes 22 to 28, $1.05 
for sizes 29 to 34, and $1.22 for sizes 35 to 39. The imports have 
dropped to a point where they are negligible at present, owing to the 
rapid progress made by the domestic alpargata-manufacturing in- 
dustry since the beginning of the war. There is practically no ex- 
portation' of this product, since each of the neighboring countries 
possesses its own alpargata-manufacturing industry. 
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The following table shows the imports of alpargatas, by countries, 
for 1913, 1914, and 1915: 



Countries. 


Kilos. 


Value. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1913 


1914 


1915 


GerniPHy 




382 






1184 




Belgium 


10 

157,310 

390 

2,514 




15 

76,364 

188 

1,637 




Spsdn 


80,954 


67,649 


39,380 


128,249 

1,328 

10 


United States 


France 


4,759 


2,039 
11 
20 


2,485 


TTnitftrt Trfncrdnm . 


11 


Parainifty 




















Total 


160,226 


86,095 


59,719 


78,195 


42,029 


29,598 







WOODEN CLOGS. 

In addition to alpargatas and coarse leather or canvas slippers, 
wooden clogs are used to some extent in Argentina by the pool'er 
classes. This kind of footwear is not used so widely as in Chile, 
however. Practically all clogs are manufactured by hand in the 
neighborhood where sold. A clog may be described as a wooden- 
soled shoe with an oilcloth top. The imports of these articles have 
never been large; Germany furnished the small number that entered 
the country. 

REQUIREMENTS OF THE MARKET. 

If 10 dealers were to be asked their opinion as to the chief merits 
of American shoes it is safe to say that 8 would answer " com- 
fort and style." It is also undoubtedly true that all 10 would criti- 
cize the finish of the majority of American shoes imported into Ar- 
gentina. It is a thing that merits more attention on the part of 
those manufacturers who are anxious to maintain their sales to this 
market. So many dealers emphasized this point in the case, not 
only of one kind of shoes or of one particular make, but all kinds 
and all makes, and demonstrated the truth of their statements by 
actual samples taken at random from stock, that it ceases to be merely 
a minor point of criticism. A little more care in the final opera- 
tions, the bufling, *the bottom polishing, the cutting of loose threads, 
etc., will make a great deal of difference in the acceptability of 
American shoes in the Buenos Aires retail shoe stores. 

A number of Buenos Aires dealers stated that for the purposes of 
the local trade the fitting qualities and general appearance of the 
best-grade Argentine-made shoe are superior to most of the Ameri- 
can shoes now being received. The wearing qualities of the domestic 
article are admitted to be inferior. 



men's shoes. 

The principal market for men's high-grade footwear is in Buenos 
Aires. In fact, Buenos Aires, to a very great extent, sets the style 
for 9.11 kinds of footwear, not only for Argentina but for the other 
River Plate countries. In men's lines, conservative styles in lasts 
and patterns are the rule. Very few fancy goods are to be seen in 
the high-grade shoe trade. American shoes selling in this market 
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fall into two main groups — ^those retailing for 28 to 35 Argentine 
pesos (about $12 to |l5) and those retailing for 18 Argentine pesos 
(about $7.65). The same styles are desired m both grades, the chief 
difference being quality of leather and workmanship. 

One of the most popular imported shoes for men at present is a 
leather-lined black or tan calf bal shoe, double-sole, broad-toe, built 
on the English last, made on a raised arch, and furnished with a 
medium-high heel. The leathers chiefly in favor are patent kid and 
other high-grade varnished leathers, box calf in black and colors, 
and glazed kid. Cloth tops are not in favor during the present sea- 
son. Fancy combinations of colors were popular several years ago 
but to-day they have been practically eliminated in the better grades 
of imported shoes. Black is generally preferred to colored leathers. 
Probably 70 per cent of the men's shoes imported to-day are of the 
balmoral type. The need for special lasts and patterns in footwear 
destined for the Eiver Plate countries is mentioned on page 47 
of this report. The. lasts used in the United States are acceptable to 
the English and American colonies, but these represent a very small 
percentage of the entire market. Visible eyelets are preferred to in- 
visible. Medium-weight extension soles should be furnished as a 
rule. Sizes 5 to 11 are carried by most dealers, ^ to 9 having the 
widest sale. Width E is most in demand. 

The exact proportion of the total imports of men's shoes into 
Argentina credited to the United States is not possible to state be- 
cause no separate classification for men's, women's, children's, and 
infants' shoes was made in the official statistics prior to 1916. It is 
well known, however, that the United Kingdom furnished a larger 
percentage of the total than did the United States in the years prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities. Several reasons may be advanced for 
the supremacy of United Kingdom in the men's shoe trade. In the 
first place, the English colony is the largest foreign colony in the 
Republic; this is true not only in Buenos Aires but in the other 
principal cities and in the country. Secondly, there are at least 
a hall-dozen important retail establishments in Buenos Aires, the 
proprietors of which are Englishmen, and these stores have handled 
one or more lines of English shoes for many years. A certain clien- 
tele has been built up that demands English-made footwear and the 
momentum gained over a long period oi years has been sufficient to 
maintain the sale of English shoes in men^ lines in the face of grow- 
ing American competition. Such well-known English brands as the 
"K" shoe, "Bostock," and "Crockett and Jones" enjoy a wide sale 
in all the River Plate countries. According to statements of dealers, 
an Englishman will seldom purchase an American-made shoe. Eng- 
lish women, on the other hand, appear to be obtaining their footwear 
more and more from stores handling American shoes. English shoes, 
it is claimed by dealers, are more substantial and wear longer than 
the average American shoe. An idea of the nature of the competi- 
tion from the United Kingdom can be gained from the samples of 
English footwear submitted to accompany a previous report. (Sam- 

?les 2, 3, and 9 submitted in connection with the report on Market 
or Boots and Shoes in Chile and Bolivia, Special Agents Series 
No. 174.) Practically the same styles are sold in Argentina and 
Chile, 
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Switzerland was furnishing men's shoes to Argentina in increasing 
numbers prior to 1914, and its sales are next in importance to those 
of the United States and the United Kingdom, As late as Septem- 
ber, 1917, Swiss shoes in women's and children's lines were still being 
received by importers in Buenos Aires, The most important Swiss 
firm selling footwear in this market is C. F. Bally (Ltd,), whose 
principal fiictory is at Schoenenwerd. Shoes made by this firm are 
distributed through the medium of its branch house in Buenos Aires, 
on terms of payment considerably better than those of almost any 
American firm. Since 1914 the trade in Swiss shoes for men has 
fallen off greatly, until at present C. F. Bally is exporting only 
women's and children's slippers and shoes to the River Plate coun- 
tries. An idea of the competition offered by Swiss manufacturers 
may be obtained from sample 5, submitted to accompany this re- 
port — ^a men's white-canvas blucher oxford, size 6^, which sells in 
Buenos Aires at a retail price of $4.63. 

A few men's shoes were sold in Argentina through Hamburg 
commission houses previous to 1914, but this competition has never 
been formidable, and the United Kingdom, the XJnited States, and 
Switzerland have been the only countries of any importance in the 
Argentine import trade in men's shoes. Probably there will always 
be a considerable demand for shoes made in the United Kingdom on 
the part of the large British colony in Argentina. With this excep- 
tion, however, it is not believed that English shoes in men's or wo- 
men's lines will ever again sell go extensively in the Republic as they 
did prior to the war. 

The principal competition that American shoe manufacturers have 
to face in the coming years will come from the local shoe-manufac- 
turing industry, and there is evenr reason to believe that this competi- 
tion will gradually increase. Even without the recent drastic in- 
crease in duties on footwear, locally manufactured shoes would have 
competed seriously with the imported product. The domestic shoe- 
manufacturing industry has been greatly stimulated by the difficulty 
of obtaining footwear from Europe and the United States since late 
in 1914, and by the accompanying price advances on footwear im- 
ported from the United States. Another factor that influences the 
situation is the South American custom of frequent style changes, 
particularly in women's lines. Domestic manufacturers are in a 
much better position to meet the style requirements of the trade than 
are foreign manufacturers. The rapid growth of the shoe-manufac- 
turing industry in Argentina is described elsewhere in this report 
(see p. 47), and here it need only be said that whereas five years 
ago the factories were turning out a product that did not seriously 
interfere with the sale o^ imported lootwear, to-day a number of 
Buenos Aires manufacturers are making shoes that are such excellent 
specimens of shoe-factory workmanship that the sale of imported 
shoes is being affected. Even with the increased expense of import- 
ing the various supplies needed in the manufacturing process, many 
Argentine shoe manufacturers are^ turning out a smart-looking, 
stylish, comfortable shoe that can lie sold at retail for at least $2 
less than the American product. Sample 1 is a men's bal lace shoe, 
calf vamp, gray ooze upper, size 7^. It is manufactured in a repre- 
sentative Buenos Aires factory at a wholesale cost of $6.57 and sold 
at retail in September, 1917, for $8.50. Sample 2 is a men's bal shoe, 
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made of tan calf of local tannage, size 7^. This is made by the same 
Buenos Aires factory at a cost of $5.04 and retails for $7.23. Sample 
3 is a men's button dress shoe, patent-colt vamp, mat-calf top, size 8, 
and is made by a Buenos Aires shoe manufacturer at a factory cost 
of $5.14 to retail for $7.65. Sample 4 is a men's tan bal oxford, manu- 
factured by a Buenos Aires concern from American calfskiii. The 
factory cost in January, 1915, was $5.31. 



Buenos Aires is likewise the principal market for women's foot- 
wear in the River Plate' countries. As in men's shoes, only the best 
grades find any considerable sale. The women's shoe trade in Argen- 
tina offers more problems than the men's. Style changes are fre- 
quent, and local shoe manufacturers are in a much better position to 
attend to the requirements of the market than foreign manufac- 
turers. The war and its attendant difficulties and delays in trans- 
portation and manufacturing have greatly stimulated the domestic 
production of women's footwear in South America. Local dealers 
have hesitated to place orders abroad for women's shoes under the 
present conditions, realizing that the delay in filling the order and 
receiving the shipment might undoubtedly be such mat by the time 
the shoes were received the styles ordered would be no longer in 
vogue. Local shoe manufacturers have made the most of the situa- 
tion by pushing women's lines as aggressively as possible and by 
changing styles more frequently than ever. They have been helped 
in this by the fact that recent shipments of some lines of women's 
shoes have lacked the careful finish that formerly characterized the 
American product, and the materials used in many cases have not 
been equal m quality to those used several years ago. 

The pointed-toe effect that is popular in the United States is " im- 
possible " to the eyes of Argentine women. An extremely short vamp 
and medium-broad round toe are characteristic of the shoes desired 
by the trade in Buenos Aires. The most popular leathers are patent 
kid, glazed kid, and either brown or gray ooze-calf combinations. 
Pump patterns are extremely popular in all River Plate countries. 
The uSe of straps is very common and probably 60 per cent of all 
pumps seen in Argentina are built with strap effects. The principal 
requirements for the Argentine trade are lightness, flexibility, and 
smartness of design. Many of the American-made women's shoes 
on the market to-day are Goodyear-welt. No matter how carefully 
these shoes are made they appear clumsy and heavy to the native 
Argentine, who prefers a turn or McKay-sewed article. Ever since 
1910 full Louis-Cuban heels have been more popular than any other 
kind. There is a comparatively large consumption of silk and satin 
footwear. Imports of this article have fallen off considerably, how- 
ever, owing to the fact that they can be made in local factories much 
more cheaply than they can be imported. American-made women's 
shoes selling in the Argentine market fall roughly into two groups — 
those retailmg at 25 to 30 pesos (about $10.25 to $12.75) and those 
retailing for 18 pesos (about $7.65). There is a large sale for white 
goods during summer months. (See p. 33.) 

-. It is not possible to state accurately the share that the United States 
holds in the Argentine import trade in women's footwear, as all 
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kinds of leather shoes were lumped together in the official statistics 

{)rior to 1916. In normal times the United States, France, Switzer- 
and, Austria, and the United Kingdom were the principal suppliers 
of women's footwear. In the few years just preceding the war, the 
United States was making remarkable gains m its s^les of women's 
shoes to Argentina. In 1913 and 1914 these ^ains were maintained, 
but since then there has been a noticeable fallmg oflf in shipments of 
American-made women's shoes to the River Plate countries. Aus- 
trian-made shoes for women were sold aggressively in Argentina for 
a number of years by salesmen representing Hamburg commission 
houses, but even before the outbreak of the war imports of Austrian 
shoes had begun to show a decline. In some cases these shoes were 
not purchased from salesmen visiting the country but were ordered 
by Argentine merchants on annual trips to Europe, during which 
they visited Vienna and personally pkked out the lines wanted in 
various Austrian factories. Stocks of Austrian shoes and dippers 
are completely exhausted and it is therefore not possible to .obtain 
samples. An idea of the nature of the Austrian competition can be 
obtamed, however, from samples of Austrian shoes submitted with 
an earlier report (Markets for Boots and Shoes in Chile and Bolivia, 
Special Agents Series, No. 174; refer to samples 12, 13, 15, 18, 20). 
The general reputation of Austrian footwear among the trade is good 
so far as appearance and flexibility are concerned, but its wearing 
qualities were criticized somewhat. Austrian shoes for women were 
generally in turn varieties. French shoes for women enjoyed a 
certain popularity in Argentina ; in appearance and style they were 
not dissimilar to the Austrian article, although usually slightly more 
expensive. At the outbreak of the war a mail-order business of con- 
siderable importance in women's footwear was being built up in 
Buenos Aires through the local offices of a Paris department store. 
Probably a more serious competitor of American footwear than the 
Austrian or the French is the Swiss footwear. 

The only European shoes in women's lines that are entering Argen- 
tina at present are the products of Swiss factories. The most notable 
examples of these are furnished by the firm of C. F. Bally (Ltd.) , of 
Schoenenwerd, reference to which was made in the preceding {)ages 
devoted to the competition in men's shoes. An idea of the nature of 
the competition offered by Swiss manufacturers at present can be ob- 
tained from a number of sample shoes submitted to accompany this 
report. Sample 8 is a women's black ooze two-strap oxford of Swiss 
manufacture. It is furnished with a half -Louis heel and an orna- 
ment at the throat. The landed cost in June, 1917, was $7.88, and tiie 
shoe retails for $9.35 in Buenos Aires. 

Sample 9 is a women's patent-kid pump of Swiss manufacture. It 
is furnished with a half -Louis heel and an imitation-jet ornament at 
the throat. The landed cost in June, 1917, was $6.43 and it retails for 
$7.86. Sample 11 is a women's white-canvas lace oxford of Swiss 
manufacture, balmoral style, with a military hee^, the retail price of 
which was $3.04 in October, 1917. Sample 12 is a women's white- 
canvas pump of Swiss manufacture furnished with a black-braid 
trimming. It was purchased at an invoice price of $^.23 and sells at 
retail for $5.10. Sample 13 is a women's white-canvas, . one-strap 
pump, also of Swiss manufacture, furnished with a satin bow tie 
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and a military heel. It was purchased in July, 1917, at an invoice 
price of $1.54 and retails for $3.62. 

Swiss-made shoes sold in Argentina have been of medium quality 
for the most part and the recent increase in Argentine duties on foot- 
wear doubtless will greatly affect their importation. 

A further idea of the character of the Swiss competition expe- 
rienced in Argentina can be obtained from the following descriptive 
list, with retail prices of Swiss shoes for women, madehy the C. F. 
Bally factory at Schoenenwerd : 

Patent-leather one-strap pump, ceUulold-covered Cuban heel; price, $8.28; 
also furnished in black glazed kid. 

Glazed-kid bal oxford, celluloid-covered Louis XV heel, plain toe ; price, $8.92. 

Patent-kid blucher oxford, lightweight sole, Cuban heel, wide laces, perforated 
tip ; price, $9.35. 

Patent-kid pump, celluloid-covered Louis XV heel, lightweight sole; price, 
$7.86. 

White-satin pump, Louis XV heel; also furnished in pink and blue; price, 
$6.36. 

Patent-kid two-strap pump, celluloid-covered Louis XV heel, ornament at 
Instep ; price, $9.43 ; the same with a Cuban heel of wood, $8.28. 

Patent-kid colonial pump, black-jet buckle, celluloid-covered Louis XV heel; 
price, $8.23 ; the same in black satin, $7.0l! 

Patent-colt blucher oxford, leather Cuban heel, perforation at the throat, 
wide laces; price, $6.36. 

Patent-colt one-strap pump, wide laces, wooden Cuban heel, lightweight sole ; 
price, $7.86. 

Patent-kid pump, celluloid-covered wooden Cuban heel, lightweight sole, orna- 
ment at instep ; price $7.43. 

The white-canvas footwear for women made by the same firm 
enjoys a considerable popularity in Argentina, particularly in Buenos 
Aires. One of the largest department stores, with many branches in 
various^ections of the country, features this line of shoes. The latest 
catalogue issued contains the following description and prices: 

Duck pump, large buckle covered with cloth of the same material, Cuban heel ; 
price, $9.50 ; furnished also in black canvas at the same price. 
Lace boot, Cuban heel ; price, $6.50. 
One-strap pump, Cuban heel; price, $8.50. 
Fancy pump, very light sole, Louis XV heel; price, $13.50. 

Goods of local manufacture likewise are carried as follows : 

Women's one-strap white-canvas pump, Cuban heel, bow ornamentation; 
price, $6.50. 

Women's white-canvas blucher oxford shoe, Cuban heel, wide laces; price, 
$6.50. 

American shoes for women meet their greatest competition from 
women's shoes made in Argentine shoe factories and custom shoe- 
making establishments. This competition is formidable, and there 
is no denying the fact that it has mcreased significantly in the last 
year or two. Eef erence to the probable effect on American trade of 
the doubling of the Argentine duty on footwear is made on page 104 
of this report. Until within the last three yearSj more especially 
within the last year and a half, only a few Argentine shoe factories 
were producing women's shoes that even approached the imported 
article in workmanship or style. The industry as a whole, how- 
ever, including both factories manufacturing shoes by power ma- 
chinery and high-grade custom shoemaking establishments, early 
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recognized the opportunity which had come to them to cut in on 
the import trade owing to the difficulties of the war-time situation. 
The domestic industry began to pay more attention to the style ele- 
ment. Owing to the greatly increased expense of importing foot- 
wear from abroad, the domestic article in many cases sells at retail 
for as high a price as was obtained for the very best grade of im- 
ported shoes prior to the war, and manufacturers under these cir- 
cumstances naturally db not jfind it difficult to make a profit. 

An idea of the type of product turned out by the best Buenos 
Aires factories to-day can be obtained from samples accompanying 
this report. Sample 6 is a women's strap oxford with a Louis-Cuban 
heel, made of imported patent kid at a factory cost of $5.31 in Sep- 
tember, 1917, to retail for $8.08. Sample 7 is a women's novelty 
oxford in a combination-color effect. It is made of imported colored 
kid and furnished with two eyelets and a Louis-Cuban heel. The 
factory cost was $5.44 in August, 1917, and it retailed for $8.08. 
Sample 10 is a women's patent-leather, two-strap pump, with a Louis- 
Cuban heel and ornament at throat. The factory cost was $4.17 in 
September, 1917, and the pump retails for $6.16. 

children's shoes. 

The market for children's imported footwear in Argentina is not so 
large as for adult lines. The reasons for this seem to be chiefly the 
price and difficulties of fit. Children's shoes are worn extensively in 
jBuenos Aires and all important cities, but the imported article 
finds it difficult to compete with the product of local factories at the 
present time. The most popular leathers used in children's footwear 
in Argentina are black vici kid, gun-metal calf, patent colt, and 
patent kid. In boys' lines high-cut shoes are preferred to oxfords. 
In girls' lines both boots and pumps sell well, with the largest call 
for boots. 

American shoes for children are stocked in a number of important 
retail establishments in Buenos Aires and elsewhere in the Eepublic, 
and their sale was showing a gain until about the middle of 1915, 
when, owing to increased factory cost and transportation expenses, 
the landed costs of many tvpes of boys' and girls' shoes became so 
high as to be almost prohibitive. American footwear for children 
is competing to-day with English, Swiss, and domestic products. 
English shoes have always sold well in this market and have been 
pushed aggressively. English footwear has not been received in 
any quantities for a number of months, however, but Swiss boots 
and shoes are still being imported. The latter, especially in 
Mary Janes and one-sole, spring-heel types, have been popular for 
many years. An idea of the prices obtaining in September, 1917, 
on representative lines of American, Swiss, and Argentine shoes for 
boys may be obtained from the following table : 



AMEBICAN SHOES FOB BOYS 












Styles. 


30 


31 


32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37 


38 


Button shoe, patent vamp, mat-calf upper.. 
TftTt-Cftlf bal oxfnrd, widn lacA , . 


$8.60 
8.92 
8.07 
9.36 


$8.71 
9.35 
8.28 
9.56 


$8.92 
9.35 
8.60 
9.77 


$9.13 
9.77 
8.71 
9.99 


$9.35 
9.77 
8.92 

10.20 


$9.77 
10.20 
9.35 
10.41 


$10.20 
10.20 
9.77 
10.62 


$10.62 
10.62 
10.20 
10.84 


$11.05 
10.62 


Patent-colt blucher oxford, wide lace 

High-cut tan-calf bal shoe 


10.62 
11.05 
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SWISS SHOES FOB BOYS. 



Styles. 



25 



26 



27 



28 



29 



30 



31 



32 



33 



34 



36 



37 



38 



High-cut black box- 
calf bal shoe 

Button shoe, patent- 
colt vamp, mat-calf 
upper 

Black box-calf bal 
shoe, low heel 

Patent-colt blucher ox- 
ford, wide lace 

Black box-calf blucher 
oxford, wide laoe 



13.81 

4.02 
4.14 
3.60 
3.39 



14.02 

4.46 
4.58 
4.02 
3.39 



14.23 

4.88 
4. 
4.02 
3.39 



$4.46 

4.88 
5.00 
4.46 
3.60 



$4.67 

6.30 
5.00 
4.46 
3.60 



$4.88 

5.30 
5.42 
4. 
4.02 



15.09 

6.73 
6.42 
4. 

4.02 



$6.73 

6.36 
5.42 
5.30 
4.02 



$5.94 

6.36 
6.85 
6.73 
4.58 



$6.16 

7, 

6.86 
6.15 
4.58 



$6. 36 $6. 57 



7.22 
6.27 
6.15 
6.09 



7.22 
6.27 
6.15 
5.09 



$6.80 $7.22 
7.65 



$7.65 



7.65 7.66 



6.57 
6.09 



5.73 
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Styles. 



25 26 



27-28 



29 



30 



31 



32-33 



34 35 



36-37 



38^9 



High-cut bal shoe, i»tent-colt 

vamp, mat-calf upper 

Black Dox-calf, high-cut bal shoe, 

perforated foxing, perforated tip. 
Black box-calf bal shoe, double 

sole (play shoe) 

Button dress shoe, patent-colt 

vamp, mat-calf upper 

Black Dox-calf bal shoe, double 

sole (used for sport purposes) . . . 
Black box-calf olucher oxford, 

wide lace, perforated foxing 

Patent-colt oxford, wide laces 

Black box-calf button shoe, 

double sole, high heel 



$4.02 



$1.86 



2.07 



4.02 
1. 

'4.'02 
2.07 



$4.02 

4. 

3.72 

4.02 

2.33 

4.23 
4.02 

2.33 



$4.46 

4.88 

3.72 

4.46 

2.58 

4.23 
4.46 

2.58 



$4.46 

5.30 

3.72 

4.46 

2, 

4.67 
4.46 

2.58 



$4.46 

6.30 

3.72 

4.46 

2.83 

4.67 
4.46 

2.83 



$4.88 

6.73 

4.14 

4.88 

2.83 

5.09 
4. 

2.83 



$4.88 

6.16 

4.14 

4. 

3.08 

5.61 
5.30 

3.08 



$5.30 
6.16 
4.58 
5.30 



6.51 
5.30 



3.08 



$5.30 

6.57 

4.58 

5.30 

3.47 

5.94 
5.73 

3.47 



$5.73 

7.01 

5.42 

5.78 

4.02 

6.36 
6.16 

4.02 



In girls' lines the competition is between American, Swiss, and 
domestic articles. Very few English shoes for girls are imported. 
An idea of the prices obtaining on American, Swiss, and domestic 
footwear for girls may be obtained from the following table : 



AMEBICAN SHOES FO^ GIBLS. 



Styles. 



34 



35 



36 



37 



38 



Lace bal shoe, patent vamp, mat-calf upper 

Patent-colt blucher oxford, patent-kid tip, wide laces. 

Patent-kid pump, silk bow, Cuban heeL 

Glazed-kid bal oxford, wide laces 



$11.05 
9.77 
5.50 
9.77 



$11. 47 
10.20 
8.92 
10.20 



$11.90 
10.62 
9.35 
10.62 



$12.33 
11.05 
9.77 
11.05 



$12. 75 
11.47 
10.20 
11.47 



SWISS SHOES FOB GIBLS. 



Styles. 


25 


26 


27-28 


29-30 


31-32 


33 


34 


35 


36 


37. 


38 


Bronze-kid lace pump, low heel 






$4.46 
4.46 
3.93 
3.81 


$4.88 
i.88 
4.35 
4.02 


$5.30 
5.30 
4.79 
4.33 


$5.30 
5.30 
4.79 
4.46 












Patent-colt, one-strap pump, low 
heel 
















Patent-kid, Mary Jane pump, low 
heel 
















silk bow, low heel 






$4.67 
6.36 
5.73 
5.94 
5.94 

8.07 
10.20 


$4.88 
6.36 
5.73 
5.94 
6.15 

8.07 
10.20 


$6.09 
6.36 
6.15 
6.36 
6.36 

8.50 
11.05 


$5.09 
6.36 
6.15 
6.36 
6.57 

8.50 
11.05 


$5.51 


Tan box-calf turn blucher oxford, 
Cuban heel 






6.30 


•Patent-colt turn pump, silk bow, 
Cuban heel... f. .. 






4.02 
4.14 


4.46 
4.14 


4.88 
4.58 


4.88 
4.58 


6.57 


Patent-colt blucher oxford, wide 


$3.77 


$3.77 


6.80 


Patent-colt, one-strap pump, ornar 
ment at throat, Cuban heel - . 


6 80 


Button boot, patent-kid vamp, 
black glazed-kid upper, medium 
heel 






5.94 


6.36 


6.80 


6.80 


8.92 


Laoe boot, patent vamp, tan-kid 
upner, Cuban heel 






11 90 


Laoe blucher, high-cut shoe, patent 
vamp, mat-calf upper, low heel . . 






5.94 
5.30 


6.36 
5.73 


6.80 
6.15 


6.80 
6.15 




Black ^ox-calf, hlpi-cut blucher 
shoe .• 




4.88 


7.43 


7.43 
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ABOENTINE SHOES FOB OIBLS. 



Styles. 



22-23 



24-26 



26 



27 



28 



29 



31 



32-33 



34r35 



36 



37-38 



Tan-calf laoe boot, Cuban 
heel 

Patent blucher oxford, wide 
laces, Cuban heel 

Patent one-strap pump, 
Cuban heel, perforated tip. 

Tan-calf blucner oxford, wide 
laces. Cuban heel 

Tan-calf lace high-cut shoe, 
double sole, low heel 

Black box-calf bal shoe, 
low heel 

Patent one-strap pump, 
ornament at throat, low 
heel 

Patent two^yelet pump, 
ornament at throat, wiae 
laces, low heel 

Patent-kid blucher oxford, 
wide laces, white perfora- 
tions around collar, low 
heel 

Patent-colt, blucher oxford.. 



I».42 



S5.73 



$6.73 



$«.36 



16.36 



17.01 



$7.01 



$4.88 
2.76 

3.18 



3.18 



$6.30 
3.18 

3.60 

3.18 



3.60 
2.76 



3.81 
5.73 
3.60 

4.02 

3.18 



4.02 
2.75 



3.81 
6.16 
3.60 

4.02 

3.39 



4.02 
2.96 



8.60 
3.81 
6.16 
3.60 

4.46 

3.39 



4.46 
2.96 



&60 
4.23 
6.67 
4.02 

4.46 

3.60 



4.88 
3.18 



4.02 
4.23 
6.57 
4.02 

4.88 

3.60 



4.88 
3.18 



4.02 
4.67 
6.67 
4.46 

4.88 

3.77 



6.30 
3.18 



4.46 
5.73 
7.01 
4.46 

6.30 

3.77 



6.73 
3.60 



$7.66 
7.86 
4.88 
6.73 
&50 
4.88 

6.73 

4.46 

6.73 



$&28 
7.86 
5.30 
5.73 
8.50 
5.30 

6.73 

4.46 

5.73 



$8.28 
6.30 
&30 
&16 
&60 
5.30 

6.15 

4.88 

&15 



Samples of children's footwear of Swiss, English, French, and 
local manufacture sold in the Argentine market have been submitted 
to accompany this report. (See Appendix A.) 

A small quantity of children's footwear from France used to be 
imported annually prior to the war, and this was featured by several 
important retail stores. Sample 22 is a child's calico Mary Jane 
pimip of French manufacture, rope sole, canvas lined, which was sold 
at a factory cost of $0.39 and retailed for $0.93 per pair. French 
footwear was generally more expensive to import than the Swiss, 
however, and imports were gradually falling on even before the war. 
As in the case of men's and women's shoes, the competition from 
local factories has become increasingly severe. There are no factories 
of importance specializing in the production of children's footwear 
in Argentina, but nearly every f actorj^ turns out a certain number 
of boys' and girls' shoes. Sample 15 is a child's patent-kid, Mary 
Jane pump, manufactured by a prominent Buenos Aires factory at 
a factory cost of $2.04 and selling at retail at $3.02. On account of 
the improved quality of the locally manufactured product and the 
increased duty on footwear of all kinds, the Argentine market for im- 
ported shoes for children can not be called promising. It is only the 
highest-grade article that can hope to find a sale at present. Shoes 
made by local factories, in many cases of American upper leather, 
with American findings, and by means of American machinery, are 
of such good value when it is considered that they can be sold at a 
price considerably less than the imported article that the sale of 
American shoes in children's lines can hardly be expected to show 
much of an increase over 1913 figures. 

It appears probable, however, that American shoes for children 
are going to be able to hold their own in competition with those of 
any European country as soon as factory prices return more closely 
to the pre-war level. Attention to detail in finish is as important in 
children's lines as in adults'. 
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babies' shoes. 

There have been considerable imports of babies' footwear until 
within the last year and a half, when advanced factory costs, in- 
creased expenses, and difficulties of shipping, combined with a de- 
cided improvement in the quality of the local production, have con- 
siderably affected the trade. No separate classification is made in 
the official statistics and it is therefore not possible to state the extent 
of the market. Before the war Switzerland and France furnished 
the bulk of the imports. The United States was gradually increas- 
ing its sales of babies' shoes until the circumstances noted seriously 
interfered with the business. While there will always be a sale for 
the highest grade of imported footwear for babies, it is to be doubted 
whether the volume of imports will ever again reach the 1913 level. 
Local factories are devoting more attention than ever to fostering 
and retaining this trade. The growing d^iand from dealers who 
found their former sources of supply cut off has been met by the 
enlargement of domestic factory facilities in several instances, until 
at present dealers are much less dependent on imported goods than 
formerly. The requirements of the Argentine marxet are, in general, 
very similar to those of the United States. An idea of the various 
types of shoes worn can be obtained from samples submitted to 
accompany an earlier report. (Markets for Boots and Shoes in 
Chile and Bolivia, Special Agents Series No. 174 ; refer to samples 
40, 44, and 45.) 

SLIPPERS. 

Slippers are used rather extensively in Argentina; in fact, tlliis 
Republic can be said to be the best market in South America for slip- 
pers of all kinds. Since no separate classification is made in the 
official statistics, it is not possible to state the total imports. England, 
France, Switzerland, the United States, and in normal times Ger- 
many have supplied the bulk of the Argentine requirements. Swit- 
zerland and the United States are still exporting a certain number of 
slippers to Argentine dealers, but there has been a significant in- 
crease in the sale of locally manufactured slippers. It is necessary 
to make a distinction between the house slipper worn by the better 
class and the ordinary coarse slippers worn for everyday use by the 
poorer people. The consumption of the former class of goods is 
much more limited than the latter, but so far as the import trade is 
concerned only the better class of goods can be considered. Most 
types of house slippers in common use in the United States are to 
be found in Buenos Aires stores. Romeos and Everetts, mules, and 
carpet slippers in a wide variety of materials, colors, and prices are 
in demand. 

Several lines of American felt footwear introduced into Argentina 
in recent years have not met with startling success. The matter of 
price appears to be the chief difficulty. Complaint has also been 
made because these slippers were shaped, the preference being for 
slippers made without distinction as to right or left. 

An idea of the requirements of the market may be obtained from 
an examination of various sample slippers submitted to accompany 
this report. Sample 23 is a men's felt, two-buckle high slipper, of 
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Swiss manufacture, with leather sole and felt inner sole, which sells at 
a factory cost of $2 and retails for $3.78. Sample 24 is a men's 
Everett slipper of English manufacture, made of dark-tan kid, with 
leather sole and leather lining.. This slipper sells at a factory cost 
of $1.98 and retails for $4.16. Sample 25 is a men's Everett slipper 
of English manufacture made of embossed leather, with leather sole 
and leather lining. It sells at a factory cost of $1.52 and retails for 
$3.36. Sample 27 is a men's felt Everett slipper of English manu- 
facture, made with a leather sole and felt inner sole, without heel, and 
with felt lining, which sells at a factory cost of $11.21 per dozen 
pairs and retails for $2.45 per pair. A type of French slipper that 
enjoved considerable popularity prior to the war is sample 26, a 
men's red-felt Everett slipper, made without heel and with felt sole. 
It sold at a landed cost of $0.92 in 1914 and retails for $1.61. 

The coarse slipper used by the poorer people for everyday wear, 
commonly known as "chinela," or "zapatiUa," is referred to on 
page 61. 

SANDALS. 

England, France, Italy, and the United States in normal times 
supplied most of the Argentine requirements in children's and in- 
fants' sandals. The use of sandals is much more extensive in Argen- 
tina than in any other South American Republic. The fact that im- 
ports have been greatly restricted during the last few months has 
stimulated the local shoe-manufacturing industry to turn out a better 
sandal in larger quantities than ever before. No separate classifica- 
tion is made in the official statistics, and the extent of the market 
therefore can not be stated. More than a score of Buenos Aires shoe 
factories turn out large quantities of sandals, however, and the busi- 
ness is most attractive. The retail price in Buenos Aires for a child's 
tan-calf one-strap sandal of local manufacture is $0.94 for sizes 17 
and 18. Sample 20 is a child's tan-calf sandal of English tnanufac- 
ture, which was bought in 1914 at an invoice price of $0.40 and re- 
tails for $1.06. Sample 21 is a child's tan-calf sandal, of Italian 
manufacture, which was bought at a factory cost of $0.60 and retails 
for $1.36. English sandals in normal times are used for Boy-Scout 
scuffers and play shoes in Argentina, but within the last year or two 
domestic sandals have taken the place of the English. The price of 
the domestic-made article is considerably under that of either the 
European or the American sandal at present. 

SPORT SHOES. 

Tennis, riding, rowing, football, and golf are all indulged in to a 
considerable extent by the Argentine public. Probably association 
football would be termed the national sport. Golf and tennis are 
played, especially by the foreign colonies, although of late years 
Argentinians have taken more interest in these sports than ever 
before. Most retail shoe stores carr;^ tennis shoes, and the depart- 
ment stores of Buenos Aires are especially well stocked with all sorts 
of sport footwear. 

Association football is played in practically every city, town, and 
village in the Eepublic. Championship matches are held annually 
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between Argentina, Uruguay, Brazil, and Chile for the champion- 
ship of South America, and the interest taken in these matches ap* 
preaches the interest shown in the championship baseball series in 
the United States. Many large business houses, banks, stores, and 
factories, and practically all secondary schools And colleges, maintain 
association- football clubs. The game is played almost the year round 
and the number of football shoes used is considerable. Six or seven 
years ago imports of football shoes were an important item, but at 
the present time nearly all are made in local factories. England and 
Germany used to furnish the bulk of the imports. American shoes 
have been introduced on several occasions, but dealers claim that they 
are too expensive for the market. The most common type of football 
shoes used in Argentina is modeled along the lines of the English 
football shoes. It is equipped with leather cleats, an instep-reinforce- 
ment strap and an anMe-bone pad, and sells at retail for $5.50 to $8, 
according to quality. An idea of the type of shoes used in Argentina 
may be obtained from samples submitted to accompany an earlier re- 
port. (Markets for Boots and Shoes in Chile and Bolivia, Special 
Agents Series No. 174; refer to sample 7.) 

Horseback riding is a popular sport m Buenos Aires among the 
wealthy residents. Riding boots as a rule are custom-made, although 
there is a certain importation of American and English articles. In 
Buenos Aires there are a number of excellent custom shoemaking 
establishments, which cater exclusively to the well-to-do trade. The 
quality of riding boots turned out by these establishments leaves little 
room for improvement. The prices of imported russia-calf riding 
boots range from $33 to $40, and the highest grade domestic custom- 
made riding boots usually cost $5 to $9 less. The chief requirement 
of the market is a smart-appearing boot and the preference is for 
Russia calf rather than for gun-metal leather. 

Boating has a prominent place in the Argentine sport program. 
Numerous rowing clubs maintain boathouses on the Tigre River, a 
few miles outside the city of Buenos Aires, and regattas are held at 
frequent intervals during the summer season. Tennis shoes or canvas 
high-cut rubber-soled shoes closely resembling sneakers are used by 
devotees of this sport. ' 

Golf is rapidly assuming an important place in the esteem of 
native Argentinians and resident foreign inhabitants of the regions 
around the River Plate, and there is a considerable importation of 
golf shoes to meet the demands of the game. England and the 
United States furnish most of the imports. Local factories have 
commenced the manufacture of golf shoes, but, although the imports 
of these articles have been restricted of late, it is believed that the 
import trade will not be greatly affected by local competition when 
the restrictions are removed. 

Baseball as a sport has not yet developed sufficiently to make it 
profitable for many dealers to Ifiandle baseball uniforms or shoes as 
part of the regular stock of the store. At least three firms, however, 
carry a small stock of baseball shoes and have found no difficulty in 
disposing of them. The market as yet has been confined to the few 
hundred Americans who are directly or indirectly interested in the 
game. The various American packinff plants formed a baseball 
kague several years ago and play annudily a series of games for the 
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championship of the River Plate. It is hoped that a game may be 
arranged annually with the championship team of Chile and per- 
haps Uruguay, but thus far it has not been found possible to do so. 
The game undoubtedly will show a gradual growth in South Anaeri- 
can countries, and there should be an increasing market for American 
baseball shoes in Argentina. 

Tennis has a large following in Argentina, and an increased in- 
terest in the game has been observed during the last year or two. 
There are many tennis clubs in all sections of the country, and the 
importation of canvas and leather, rubber-soled tennis shoes forms 
no small item in the total imports of footwear. No separate classi- 
fication is made in the official statistics for leather, rubber-soled sport 
shoes or canvas tennis shoes, and it is therefore not possible to state 
the extent of the market. Prior to the war the United States was 
second to Germany as a source of supply for these articles; France 
and Austria also furnished a small quantity. There has been a de- 
cided falling off in the total imports since the beginning of the war, 
probably due to the increased expenses and difficulties of importation 
and also to the fact that alpargatas, cheap canvas slippers with rope 
soles, have been adopted by many persons for use as tennis shoes. 
Reference is made to the alpargata industry on page 60 of this report. 
England has furnished the greater part of the leather tennis shoes 
with rubber soles, but in addition to other factors, the increase in the 
cost of all leather footwear has greatly affected the imports. It is 
believed that in spite of the falling off in imports of canvas, rubber- 
.^oled tennis shoes, increased purchases of these articles can be looked 
for as soon as conditions approach normal. 

COWBOY BOOTS. 

An article of footwear characteristic of River Plate countries, par- 
ticularly Argentina, is the so-called "bota de gaucho," or cowboy 
boot. This type of footwear may be described briefly as a high leather 
boot built on the lines of a riding boot, but usually cheaper and not so 
stiff. Thousands of persons engaged in cattle raising or in agri- 
cultural pursuits wear a high boot every day in the year, since much 
of their time is spent on horseback. The boots are manufactured 
entirely within the country, both by machinery and by hand. Many 
factories engaged primarily in the manufacture of men's and women^s 
shoes turn out a regular monthly quota of cowboy boots. Approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the output is made of locally tanned side 
leather, and these boots are nailed for the most part. The retail 
prices of cowboy boots range from $6.25 to $30 ; the average price is 
around $12.75. The approved height is 17 inches. There is little or 
no market for the imported boot for everyday use. The prices on the 
best type of American riding boots are apparently too high for the 
ordinary cowboy, although there is a limited market for them among 
the wealthy ranch owners and well-to-do families. (See p. 39.) 

PUTTEES, LEGGINGS, AND SPATS. 

Cloth puttees are not an article of general wear in the Argentine 
country districts, and, as a rule, it is only the foreigners who use 
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them at all. Leather leggings ate used a good deal by overseers, 
superintendents of farms and plantations, etc. ; but the owners and 
all employees who can afford them wear high " camp boots," or the 
so-called cowboy boots. Ordinary cattle punchers and peons wear al- 
.pargatas, the ankles and lower part of the leg being protected by the 
wide, baggy trousers, known locally as " bomachas." They are tied 
around the ankle with tape. Most of the leggings used in Argentina 
are made in the country, some shoe factories maintaining a special de- 
partment for this class of work. Eelatively small quantities of leg- 
gings are brought into the country from England. Rubber or water- 
proof cloth leggings in general are dutiable at the rate of $0.68 per 
pain Prices asked for leggings range from $5 to $10. Cloth spat>s 
are worn to a limited extent m Buenos Aires. Styles conform to thoso 
generally in vogue in England or France, which countries are the 
sources of the few imports in this line. Soft kid spats are also popu- 
lar for dress wear. Colors desired in spats include black, white, and 
shades of tan and gray. 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 

The use of rubber footwear in Argentina is nowhere so common as 
in the United States. Overshoes are scarcely ever worn. There is, 
however, a considerable sale of rubber boots and rubbers, particularly 
in the southern sections of the country, where the climate makes their 
use more necessary than in the dry regions of the north. For many 
years, Germany held first place in the Argentine import trade in rub- 
ber footwear. The United States, France, and Austria also have sup- 
plied a certain amount of these goods. Since the beginning of the 
war the total imports have dwindled rapidly until, in the first six 
months of 1917, only 379 kilos of rubber footwear, valued at $457, 
was imported. A resumption of the imports can be looked for as 
soon as conditions become more normal, and American manufacturers 
should be able "to obtain a larger share than ever of the total trade. 

The imports of rubber footwear into Argentina, by countries, for 
1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916 are shown in the following table : 



Countries. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


Austria 


Kao8. 
7,347 
8,650 
16,565 
108 
2,114 
11,671 


KUos. 
341 
4,200 
1,251 
137 
1,054 
6,486 


KU08. 
312 
2,174 
50 


Kilos. 


Value. 
18,863 
10,435 
19,981 

2,550 
14,078 


Value. 
1411 
6.066 
1,509 
166 
1,272 
6,617 


Value. 

$376 

2,622 

59 


Value. 


France 


1,026 


$1,236 


Germany . r ..... x r 




Switzerland . ... 






United Kingdom 

United States 


4,597 
8,570 


942 
4,462 


5,646 
10.338 


1,136 
6,370 






Total 


46,455 


12,469 


15,703 


6,419 


56,037 


16,040 


18,940 


7,742 







American export statistics show that 7,407 pairs of rubber boots 
and shoes, valued at $4,760, were exported from the United States to 
Argentina in the year ended June 30, 1916 ; in 1917 the figures were 
12,725 pairs, valued at $11,062, and in 1918 they were 12,155 pairs, 
valued at $9,682. 



SHOE ACCESSORIES. 



A full line of shoe accessories is carried by all important retail shoe 
stores and department stores in Argentina. Smaller establishments 
carry little else than polishes in paste and liquid form. Laces are 
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carried in many stores, but it is not a universal custom for a retail shoe 
store to carry a stock of shoe laces for retail distribution as in the 
United States. Reference is made to the requirements of the market 
in the matter of shoe laces on page 79 of tnis report in connection 
with the subject of shoe supplies for the local manufacturing in- 
dustry. 

The official Argentine statistics recognize two main groups of shoe 
polishes — ^liquid and paste. In 1913, the latest normal year, 44,837 
kilos of liquid shoe polish and 431,880 kilos of shoe paste were im- 
ported. The United Kingdom held the first place in sales of both 
commodities. Germany also furnished a great deal of shoe paste and 
the United States and France were third and fourth, respectively, 
among the nations supplying Argentina with this article. 

The supremacy of the United Kingdom in the matter of shoe pol- 
ishes is due chiefly to the aggressive sales campaigns that the British 
merchants have maintained over a long period of years. Certain Eng- 
lish polishes have been advertised until their names are well known 
in all parts of the Republic. If any argument is needed to prove the 
value of advertising to exporters, the success of British shoe polishes 
in South America might well be advanced. 

The same European polishes (particularly English and French) 
appear to be sold in all the principal countries of South America. It 
is noticeable that resident agents have been utilized to a very lar^e 
extent by European polish manufacturers in merchandising their 
product in the principal countries. The wide variety of paste and 
polish of European origin sold in Argentina is shown by the collec- 
tion of samples submitted to accompany an earlier report (Markets 
for Boots and Shoes in Chile and Bolivia, Special Agents Series 
No. 174). 

The following table shows the quantity and value of the shoe polish 
and paste imported into Argentina in 1913, 1914, and 1915, by princi- 
pal countries of origin : 



Articles and countries. 


Kilos. 


Value. 


1913 


1914 


1916 


1913 


1914 


1915 


Liquid shoe polish: 

France 


3,057 
7,479 

613 
23,980 
9,377 

331 


2.580 
4,524 
48 
15.926 
4.401 


2,364 
1.148 

'"io.'eii* 

17,607 


1885 

2,165 

178 

6,942 

2,715 

96 


$747 

1,309 

13 

4,611 

1,274 


$684 


Oermftnyr . ■ - - .. 


332 


Switzerland 




United Kingdom 


3.073 


United States 


6.068 


Other countries. . . . - - 














Total 


44.837 


27,478 


31,631 


12.980 


7,964 


9,167 






Paste: 

Austria 


4,690 
2,185 
28.000 

103,093 
5,129 
6,580 
6,177 

191,737 

82,822 

2.467 


830 

223 

7.704 

66.116 

1.820 

6,723 

3,010 

221,227 

49,900 




905 

422 

5,404 

19,897 

990 

1.077 

1.192 

37.005 

16,984 

477 


160 

43 

1.487 

12,760 

851 

1,298 

581 

42,742 

9.631 




Belgium 






Frarioe - - - 


7,821 
7,083 
2,250 
7,654 
5,706 
198,565 
71,119 
102 


1,509 


Germany . . ... r , . . 


1,367 


Italy 


434 


NetherlftTids . - - .. 


1,477 


Switzerland 


1 101 


United Kingdom 


38,286 


United States 


13,726 
20 


Other countries 










Total 


431,880 


367,553 


300.300 


83,353 


69,058 


67,919 
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Imports of shoe polish in 1916 and 1917 were as follows: 1916 — 
31,326 liters of liquid shoe polish, valued at $9,068, and 287,306 kilos 
of paste, valued at $55,460; 1917—29,766 liters of liquid polish, valued 
at $8,617, and 263,216 kilos of paste, valued at $60,800. These are the 
revised figures ; for previous years the unit of quantity for the liquid 
. polish was the kilow 

A number of lines of American polish are to be found in the. market 
and two in particular are being energetically pushed. The domestic 
manufacture of shoe polish has not been advanced far enough to oifer 
serious competition to the imported article. Stocks are rather low in 
many parts of the Republic and the conclusion of the war will see a 
resumption of heavy imports of this product. 

Swiss polishes handled by the branch house of C. F. Bally (Ltd.) 
sold in October, 1917, for $9.36 per gross, for either black or colored. 
The polish is put up in tins of three sizes and sells at retail for 10, 6, 
and 2 cents, respectively. About 70 per cent of the polish used in 
Areentina is black. 

Kubber heels are worn rather extensively in Argentina. There is 
an especially good market for them in Buenos Aires on account of 
the pavements and cement or concrete sidewalks. There are very 
few dirt walks in or around the Federal capital. At the present time 
most of the rubber heels are of a circular type — ^" revolving heels," so 
called — selling for about $0.25. No separate statistics are available, 
so that the proportion of the Argentine market that American 
exporters control can not be stated definitely. German and English 
heels predominated prior to the war and American heel manufac- 
turers have not been able to offer a heel so low in price as these 
European heels. Advertising has been an important factor in pro- 
moting the sale of English heels. Phillips and Wood Milne are the 
two English rubber-heel manufacturers whose products are well 
known in Argentina. Samples of the latter brand were submitted to 
accompany an earlier report. (Markets for Boots and Shoes in 
Chile and Bolivia, Special Agents Series 174.) A number of Ameri- 
can heels are on the market and are being pushed as aggressively 
as is possible under the present abnormal circimistances. Dealers 
state that it is not going to be easy to accustom the public to using 
the full-sized heel rather than the circular type that has been popu- 
larized by European manufacturers. The prices of full-sized Ameri- 
can rubber heels are higher than those of the smaller circular heel, 
and this is the chief difficulty that American heels will have to meet 
in after-the-war competition. 

On account of the present difficulties of importing any kind of 
commodity it is not possible to say whether or not the market for 
rubber heels in Argentina is growing. When they can again be 
landed at a more reasonable cost, however, provided a moderate 
amount of well-directed advertising is used to promote sales, Ameri- 
can heel manufacturers will undoubtedly find the Argentine market 
more attractive than ever before. (Statistics of Argentine imports 
of rubber heels and soles are given on p. 74.) 
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DOMESTIC SHOE lilANUFACTURING. 

FACTORIES USING POWER MACHINERY. 

The shoe-manufacturing industry has reached a higher state of 
development in Argentina than in any other South American coun- 
try. It ranks second among the manufacturing industries of the 
Federal capital in the number of persons employed, third in the 
value of production, and eighth in the amount of capital invested, 
according to the industrial census for 1913. This statement refers 
only to the factories manufacturing shoes by the use of power ma- 
chinery. In addition, there is an important hand industry made up 
of custom shoemaking establishments and smaller " cobbling " shops, 
which represent a capital investment about half as great as the fac- 
tory industry of the country and a production almost a quarter 
as large. The center of the Argentine shoe-manufacturing indus- 
try is Buenos Aires, and this city is likewise the most important 
manufacturing, industrial, and commercial center in the Republic. 
In fact, industrial development in almost all lines is virtually limited 
to the Federal capital. In the city of Buenos Aires alone, the indus- 
trial census of 1913 shows 159 shoe factories, with a total capital 
investment of $7,335,763. The value of the raw material used in these 
factories amounted to $10,250,300, of which $6,631,286 was obtained 
locally and $3,619,014 was from foreign sources. The aggregate 
annual production was $18,169,787. 

The nationality of the proprietors of Argentine factories manu- 
facturing shoes by the use of power machinery is overwhelmingly 
foreign, Italians predominating. In the Federal capital alone, out 
of 159 factories, 117 are owned by foreigners, 27 by Argentinians, 
and 15 are stock companies, of both Argentine and foreign owner- 
ship. The proportion of foreign and native proprietors in the en- 
tire country is shown by Provmces in the following table: 



Nationalities. 


Federal 
capital. 


Buenos 
Aires. 


Santa 
Fe. 


Cordoba. 


Tucu- 
man. 


Men- 
doza. 


Cata. 
marca. 


Salta. 


Entre 
Bios. 


Argentine 

Foreign 

Mixed . .. 


27 
U7 
15 


9 
27 


3 
12 


1 

8 
2 


1 






1 
2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


















Total.... 


159 


36 


15 


11 


2 


2 


1 


3 


i 



While the figures contained in the industrial census give an approx- 
imate idea of the amount of capital invested, they probably do not 
give the true value of the factories, since some owners are believed 
to have made false statements when the census was taken, fearing that 
it would result in increased taxes. 

The following table shows the capital investment, the value of 
production, and the value of the raw materials for the shoe factories 
using power machinery in the Federal capital and the various Prov- 
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inces. A table containing similar data for the hand shoemaking 
industry is given on page 59 of this report. 



Provinces. 


Capital 
invested. 


Value of 
production. 


Value of raw material used. 


Number 


National. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


of 
factories. 


Federal capital 


17,335,763 
568,844 
221,850 
68,650 
683,525 
76,500 
63,750 
63,750 
153,463 


118,169/787 
665,650 
682,650 
91,641 
892,500 
166,750 
21,038 
19,125 
176,891 


16,631,286 
244,035 
350,625 
45,531 
327,250 
82,875 
7,714 
7,650 
87,416 


13,619,014 

133,110 

57,800 

7 389 

178,500 

2,976 

4,208 

850 

12,750 


$10,250,300 
377,145 
408,425 
62,919 
505,750 
85,860 
11,921 
-8,600 
100,166 


169 


Buenos Aires 


36 


Sa'ntft Fa 


15 


£iitre Rios 


2 


Cordoba 


11 


Tn^iimaTi 


2 


Mendoza 


2 


CifLtAmf^rci\. , 


1 


Salta 


3 






Total 


9,126,086 


20,884,832 


7,784,382 


4,016,696 


11,800,976 


231 







In addition to the factories using power machinery and the smaller 
shops where all work is done by hand, the manufacture of alpargatas 
and coarse canvas or leather slippers and shoes is an important indus- 
try. The details concerning th0 latter industry are given on page 62 
of this report. 

Of the 231 shoe factories listed in the industrial census of 1913, not 
over 10 are factories in the sense that the term is understood in the 
United States. The equipment of some of these establishments 
consists of only a few machines, but the general character of the 
concern is such that it could be grouped more logically with the list 
of factories than with the list of hand shoemaking establishments. 

MANUFACTUBING CONDITIONS IN ABGENTINA. 

Manufacturing in Argentina is not all plain sailing for those 
engaged in it, and there are difficulties to offset the apparently large 
profits to be obtained. The shoe-manufacturing industry has its 
share of these difficulties and yet its development has been rapid. 
To operate on any but a very small scale requires a disproportionately 
large amount of capital. Thousands of pesos will be tied up in pay- 
ments, freights, and especially in customs duties. Orders for ma- 
terials have to be placed months in advance, and it requires judgment 
and foresight to avoid losses through changed market conditions, 
modifications in designs, etc. Disappointing delays occur in the ar- 
rival of goods and at times these cause serious losses. 

One of the handicaps in the normal development of any country's 
industries and resources is the lack of capital in sufficient quantities. 
This is particularly true in Argentina. Many undertakings based on 
sound business projects have failed for lack of funds to keep them 
going until they were established. Factory industries can not be 
initiated without the necessary financial support to permit economy 
of production, since it is on that basis that they must compete with 
the imported articles. Up to the present the tremendous growth of 
agricultural and stock-raising industries yielding relatively prompt 
and large profits has absorbed nearly all the surplus capital in Ar- 
gentina. The facilities offered by the United Shoe Machinery Co., 
through its leased-machine system, have made lack of capital not an 
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insurmountable obstacle in the establishment of new shoe factories 
in Argentina. 

Argentina in time may develop its national industries to the extent 
of becoming in a measure self-sustaining, but probably it will never 
owe its chief importance to them, because it lacks coal and iron. 
Petroleum is found in the country, but so far production has been 
negligible and it is not certain that it will ever be a great factor 
in the economic life of the nation. 

One point of difference between the Argentine factories and the ma- 
jority of American factories is the lack of specialization in Argentina. 
All classes of shoes are made by the same manufacturer, ranging from 
Goodyear- welt to McKay-sewed and pegged, in men's, women"s, and 
children's fines. Larraechea Hnos. Mendez & Co. during an average 
month makes nearly 1,000 different types of shoes and over 700 differ- 
ent types are constantly kept in stock and sold from catalogue ; this 
includes Goodyear-welt, McKay-sewed, nailed, turn, and pegged 
shoes in sizes ranging from 17 to 46. In the smaller factories many 
McKay-sewed shoes are made by hand. Only a few factories spe- 
cialize in a certain type of footwear. For example, Bordas & Conte 
operates one of the most efficient factories in the Republic and is 
engaged in the manufacture of Goodyear-welt shoes exclusively. The 
factory of Perretta Hnos. manufactures chiefly turn shoes. Mr. 
Salvador JPerretta made a trip to the United States and Europe a 
few years ago especially to study conditions in the largest turn-shoe 
factories, and as a result this firm has made great headway. The 
reason for the general lack of specialization in Argentine factories 
is to be found chiefly in the fact that before the introduction of ma- 
chinery, when the work was done entirely by hand, it was a simple 
matter to produce a wide assortment of styles and kinds. It is natu- 
rally more difficult with machine equipment, but the few factories that 
do specialize are making money. 

Contrary to the practice in Chile, it is unusual for a shoe manu- 
facturer to operate a tannery in connection with his business. 

No factory in the Argentine Eepublic works entirely on definite 
orders. Sales are made from stock carried on hand, which has been 
made up in anticipation of a demand for various styles. An ex- 
amination of the order books of many Argentine factories showed 
a very large number of small orders for 8 dozen or 10 dozen pairs of 
shoes of a certain type. In son^e cases the number of pairs desired 
is as low as 1 dozen or 1^ dozen, and manufacturers have become 
accustomed to filling orders of this size. This custom is one of the 
difficulties with which coinpeting foreign manufacturers have to 
contend. 

Taken as a whole, shoes of local manufacture can not be said to 
compare favorably with American shoes, particularly from the point 
of view of wearing qualities. The sole leather used is entirely of 
local tannage, which does not stand up with wear. There are, fiow- 
ever, at least a dozen factories, including the most important firms 
in the business, which are turning out a rather good copy of an 
American shoe in men's and women's styles. In comfort and wear- 
ing qualities the American shoe is undoubtedly superior in most 
cases, but in nicety of finish, especially in women's lines, the best- 
grade product made in several Argentine shoe factories to-day is 
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fully equal to similar American shoes received in recent shipments. 
The matter of finish is especially important in the Argentine shoe 
trade. Loose threads, scratched surfaces, unevenly trimmed edges, 
faulty bottom polish, etc., are the first things that the Argentine 
customer is apt to note, according to statements of the prmcipal 
dealers handling American shoes in Buenos Aires. The same dealers 
state that there has been a noticeable improvement in the finish of the 
best-grade footwear turned out by local factories within the last 
two years. 

A wide variety of. styles is demanded by retail dealers and local 
manufacturers have come to accept this demand as a necessary evil. 
The war has made very little dinerence in this situation. In men's 
lines the English-style last is the most popular, with a small call for 
the American-style last. A large proportion of the total output of 
Argentine factories used to be made on the straight last, and the 
elderly and more conservative classes still demand the older-fash- 
ioned shape. When American footwear waB first introduced into the 
Republic the American-style last with a "bull-dog" toe was used. 
In women's lines McKay-sewed and turn shoes are most acceptable. 
A characteristic of the women's footweji^r made in domestic factories 
is the short vamp and rather broad toe and large ankle. The neces- 
sity for turning out a wide variety of styles in both men's and 
women's footwear constitutes a problem for the local manufacturer, 
since, in most cases, the number of styles is altogether out of propor- 
tion to the total production of the factory. But as was mentioned 
earlier, his ability to fill small orders is also one of his principal ad- 
vantages over his foreign competitors. 

It is hard to obtain fixed prices on locally manufactured shoes 
in Argentina at the present time. Several representatives of the fac- 
tories stated that their salesmen went out a few months ago and 
could do very little business on account of the high prices. 

Shoe salesmen in Argentina are paid a salary of 150 to 200 pesos a 
month, as a rule. Whifo they are traveling, they are allowed 15 pesos 
daily for expenses outside the capital. In one or two cases salesmen, 
in addition to receiving a salary, are given a share in the profits at 
the end of the year. In other cases, as that of Grimoldi Hnos., for 
example, the salesmen receive only a commission and at present, when 
sales are difiicult and everybody is rather well stocked with shoes, 
their income is very slight. A number of them have turned to other 
work. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE ARGENTINE SHOE INDUSTBY. 

During the last 10 years, more especially during the last 3 years, 
the Argentine shoe industry has experienced a remarkable de- 
velopment. Previous to this period nailed boots and shoes were 
practically the only class of work turned out in any but the highest- 

f'ade custom shoemaking establishments. The better classes of 
rgentinians were restricted in their purchases to imported products 
or to boots and shoes made to order in fashionable custom shoemaking 
shops. The present output of several of the most important shoe fac- 
tories averages around 2,000 pairs a day. For the most part, however, 
the average daily production is about 500 pairs. 

The advent oi the American shoe-machinery company previously 
referred to may be said to have fundamentally changed the aspect 
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of the shoe-manufacturing industry in Argentina, and from this time 
the manufacture of shoes began to be conducted along modern Ameri- 
can lines and with a constantly increasing tendency toward specializa- 
tion of output. The rapid growth of the population of Argentina 
during the 10 years prior to 1914 is another factor that helped not a 
little m the development of the industry. Manufacturers have also 
been considerably aided by the duties on footwear imported from 
abroad. While not so high as those in effect in Brazil and Uruguay, 
Argentine rates were sufficiently high to keep out the cheaper grades 
of foreign shoes, and this lack of competition enabled manufacturers 
possessing little capital to obtain a good start in the business and 
later to undertake the manufacture of better-grade shoes. The re- 
cent drastic increase, amounting to almost 100 per cent, in the duties 
on footwear was made as a result of long-continued and persistent 
agitation for such an increase on the part of the manufacturers. 
The business of many Argentine firms that manufacture shoes com- 
peting with the imported product will be greatly benefited. 

The frequent changes in style demanded by the Argentine pub- 
lic have also contributed somewhat to the development of the Ar- 
gentine shoe-manufacturing industry. This is more especially true 
m women's shoes but is to a certain extent the case in men's shoes. 
The local manufacturers possess a distinct advantage over their 
foreign competitors when it comes to supplying the trade with shoes 
of the latest styles, especially in a certain class of trade. In the 
development of the women's shoe-manufacturing industry the style 
element has been of particular importance, and a number of Buenos 
Aires manufacturers owe their success primarily to the fact that they 
have built up a good business in stylish shoes for women. The prac- 
tice of frequently changing styles in footwear will always remain one 
of the most serious problems for American manufacturers to meet. 
Local dealers hesitate to place an order for women's hiffh-grade im- 
ported footwear several months before the opening of the season, 
realizing that the entire shipment, when it comes, may be unsalable 
on account of a change in style. In purchasing from local factories 
from month to month they experience no such difficulty. 

Another factor that has been of assistance to local shoe dealers 
who purchase from domestic factories is the relative economy of 
capital affected. The local dealer handling American shoes, for 
example, is under the necessity of calculating his needs for at least 
four to eight months ahead and generally finds it essential to order 
at one time for five or six months' consumption ; whereas if he handles 
a domestic product he can order directly from the factory to com- 
plete his stock every month, or even every two or three weeks. In 
this connection the local dealer also enjoys, as a rule, more favorable 
credit facilities in dealing with local factories, which extend to him 
six months' credit, if he desires. Probably the best terms that could 
be obtained from an American manufacturer would be 90 days. 
The local manufacturer generally obtains a note from the customer 
for the amount of his obligation, and such notes are usually dis- 
counted. 

The shoe industry for a time was the most prosperous in the 
country. Many cobblers or retail store owners became manufac- 
turers almost overnight, by means of the facilities offered by the 
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American shoe-machinery company, and amassed fortmies in the 
business in a few years. The natural result of this was a rush to 
enter the shoe-manufacturing industry. Production has increased 
much more rapidly than consumption. At present there are a num- 
ber of factories that do not show any appreciable profit at the end 
of the year. 

Occasionally overproduction will result to such an extent that 
many dozens of pairs of shoes will be sold at less than cost price in 
order to obtain ready money. Customers at such times dictate their 
own terms and conditions. The stock of finished goods on hand is 
very large, although some factories work only four days a week. 

The development of the local tanning industry likewise has been 
of considerable advantage to the Argentine shoe-manufacturing in- 
dustry. For many years local tanneries have been turning out sole 
leather of fairly good quality, and within the last year or two the 
output has improved greatly, though in wearing qualities the local 
product is still inferior to English or American sole leather. The 
difficulties of the war-time situation have stimulated local tanneries 
to perfect the manufacture of box calf, glazed kid, and other upper 
leathers formerly obtained entirely from abroad. Argentina, as one 
of the leading cattle countries of the world, is a great producer of 
hides and it is obvious that, provided the necessary technical tanning 
operations can be performed, local tanneries should be able to produce 
upper leather at a considerat3lv lower cost than foreign-made leather 
can be imported. Thus the local shoe manufacturer, so far as all 
but the very best grades of upper leathers are concerned, can depend 
on local tanneries to supply his needs, at least during the continu- 
ance of the war, and can obtain a very important proportion of his 
raw material at relatively low prices. 

Another reason that can be advanced for the remarkable develop- 
ment of the Argentine shoe-manufacturing industry within the 
last two years is the advance in the prices of all imported footwear. 
This situation has enabled local manufacturers to dispose of their 
products at prices much higher than would be the case in normal 
times. In fact, many Argentine shoe manufacturers, especially those 
owning retail stores of their own, are known to have made consider- 
able profit because they have been able to charge prices for their 
products only slightly below those of imported shoes. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF FACTORY BUILDINGS. 

The buildings used by most Argentine factories, in Buenos Aires 
at least, are modem cement or brick structures, especially constructed 
for shoe-manufacturing purposes. In appearance, however, they 
oflfer a decided contrast to the type of shoe factory common in the 
United States. The most important Buenos Aires factories have 
more the appearance of fashionable apartment houses or hotels than 
buildings in which manufacturing operations are carried on. Within 
the last few years several firms have constructed new buildings 
equipped with all modern conveniences, such as elevator service, rub- 
bish shutes, washstands and toilets on every floor, first-aid rooms, 
etc. In a number of cases only the ground floor is utilized for ma- 
chinery equipment. In such cases the various kinds of work are done 
OSIW**— 19 4 
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in distinct rooms, separated from one another by wire partitions. 
Four stories is the average height of the largest Buenos Aires shoe 
factories. Most of the buildings have central wellsj extending from 
the roof to the basement, which provide excellent light and ventila- 
tion. In buildings where all the operations are not performed on 
the ground floor, the lighter machinery equipment and generally the 
cutting, lasting, and stitching departments are located in the gallery 
surrounding this central well. Further reference to the character 
of the buildings is made in the descriptive list of principal Argentine 
shoe factories (page 54). As a general thing the sole-leatner de- 
partment is located in the basement and the shipping department 
IS either in the basement or on the first floor, usually near the front of 
the building. 

CHABACTER OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTION. 

There is no way of knowing accurately the relative proportion of 
shoes turned out in Argentine factories by the McKay, Goodyear- 
welt, stitch-down, nailed, and turn systems. In the entire industry, 
counting both factories using power machinery and the smaller 
shops where all work is done by hand, the largest single product is 
undoubtedly the nailed shoe. This is disposed of to the poorer 
classes in the cities and in the country and meets its principal com- 
petition from the alpargata, a coarse slipper, made with a canvas 
upper and a rope sole. (Reference is made to the alpargata industry 
on page 60 of this report.) Practically all factories are equipped 
with machinery for the manufacture of McKay-sewed shoes in men's, 
women's, and children's lines. Roughly 30 factories manufacture 
Goodyear-welt shoes, and the proportion of McKay-sewed shoes to 
Goodyear- welt shoes is about four to one. The latter system is used 
almost exclusively for men's footwear. In the entire Republic, so 
far as leather shoes are concerned, it is estimated that not 100 pairs 
of women's Goodyear-welt shoes are made during the year. 

Canvas shoes are mostly nailed, except a few hundred dozen pairs 
of McKay-sewed. Approximately 1,000 pairs of turn shoes are man- 
ufactured by machinery in Argentine factories every day in the 
year, besides a few hundred pairs which are made by hand. The 
latter consist chiefly of children's and infants' sof^soled footwear. 

The "cosido mixto" type of shoe, sometimes called the "punteado 
Blake," which is unknown in the United States, is made to a large 
extent in Argentina in men's sizes only. The method of manu- 
facture is roughly as follows: The shoe is pulled over the last and 
nailed in the same way as a McKay-sewed shoe, after which a narrow 
strip of welting is attached to the edge of the shoe by means of tacks, 
staples, or other metallic fastenings. The sole is then attached to this 
welt by means of the Goodyear outsole rapid lockstitch machine, in the 
same way as in the case of a Goodyear-welt shoe. To all outward 
appearances, the shoe resembles a Goodyear-welt shoe, but it is lack- 
ing in flexibility; because of the large number of tacks, nails, staples, 
etc., used in lasting and attaching the welt. This type of shoe is the 
product mostly of the small manufacturers. 

MACHINERY EQUIPMENT. 

Most of the machinery in use at present in Argentine shoe fac- 
tories i§ American-made. In many fagtories the entire installation 
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is American ; in other factories a few French, German, or English 
minor machines are retained, but the majority of the work is turned 
out with American machinery. The French firm of A. Johnson et 
Fils formerly did an extensive business in Argentina, and several 
factories still use major machines manufactured by this firm. 
Moenus & Co., of Frankfort-on-Main, likewise sold many machines 
to Argentine manufacturers. Several years ago some Spanish ma- 
chinery was imported from the firm of Planas y Cia., of Barcelona. 
With the establishment in Buenos Aires of a branch of the United 
Shoe Machinery Co., American machinery began to make great 
headway. The difficulty of obtaining spare parts for machines of 
European origin since the beginning of the war has helped to intro- 
duce American machines more rapidly than would otherwise have 
been the case. Prior to 1902 American machinery was virtually 
unheard of in South America. When the American company first 
established an office in South America at Buenos Aires, a 6oodyear- 
welt set was installed in the factory of Bordas & Conte, which was 
allowed the use of the machinery for two years free of cost, the 
company detaining the privilege of exhibiting the machine and 
the work to other manufacturers or interested persons as a demon- 
stration of the advantages of this method of manufacture. At that 
time there were about 25 factories in Argentina that were equipped 
more or less completely with French, American, and German ma- 
chines. A certain number of American machines had been brought 
into South American countries from European countries, but there 
had been very little direct importation. The pioneer in the manu- 
facture of shoes by machinery in Argentina was the firm of Marti 
Hnos. Caballero Hnos., in Cordoba, also had machinery equipment 
several years before its introduction became general in the Republic. 

Several Buenos Aires factories have machinery equipment fully 
equal to that of corresponding factories in the United States. As 
a rule, however, the installation in Argentina is not quite so com- 
plete as in the United States. For example, only two or three fac- 
tories possess two sets of finishing machines, a white brush on the 
same shafting sufficing for colored work. 

Only one factory (Foch, Garcia & Co.) in Buenos Aires utilizes 
steam power. In the Provinces, the firm of Cespedes, Tettamanti & 
Co., of Cordoba, in the Province of the same name, is the only fac- 
tory using its steam plant. The last-named factory is the largest 
m the interior of the Republic and supplies practically all the retail 
trade in the northern Provinces. All the other shoe manufacturers 
in Argentina utilize electrical power. 

At least 10 Argentine factories have drying rooms where racks 
of shoes are placed to dry. The factory of Pagola & Co., for ex- 
ample, has installed a drying room with a capacity of 20 racks at 
a time. The heat is furnished by gas in all cases at present, since 
the cost of coal is so high that none of the factories can afford to 
operate their engines to obtain steam for this purpose. 

Reference is made to the market for shoe machinery on page 62 
of this report. 

In the entire Republic there is not a factory that performs all the 
upper preparation within the factory. Several of the largest fac- 
tories do no upper work except cutting. For example, Larraechea 
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Hnos. Mendez & Co., with an average daily production of 1,800 
pairs, distributes leather after it has been cut to a number of women 
who call at the factory regularly for this purpose. Thread, eyelets, 
hooks, etc. are sold to each individual, who is either bonded or known 
to be thoroughly responsible before the work is given out. The bot- 
toming operations (all operations from lasting to finishing) are 
performed in the factory. Peretta Hnos., it is understood, does more 
upper preparation within the factory than any other Argentine firm. 
Grrimoldi Hnos. also does a great deal of upper preparation within 
the factory. The chief reason for preparing uppers outside the fac- 
tories appears to be the difficulty experienced in obtaining women to 
perform such operations in the factory where the work has to be 
done regularly during certain hours. It is much easier to obtain 
women who can be depended on to do this work in their homes at 
odd moments during the day, many times with the assistance of chil- 
dren or other members of the family. As a rule, women carry home 
work at the same time for a number of different factories, two dozen 
pairs from one factory and three dozen pairs from another. As 
long as work is slack in certain factories, it is comparatively easy to 
return the finished uppers regularly enough to satisfy the manufac- 
turers. During the seasons when all factories are working regularly, 
difficulty is experienced in getting the work returned in time and 
production is often slowed up for this reason. 

In addition to giving out uppers and findings to women to be 
taken home for stitching, which is the practice in the majority of 
Argentine factories, many uppers are stitched in special "talleres," 
or shops, where much of the work is done by machinery. There are 
10 of these " talleres " in Buenos Aires. Each is equipped with sew- 
ing machines, a rapid lockstitch machine, and perhaps a buttonhole- 
making machine, and is engaged in doing nothing but stitching 
uppers. Several " almacenes de suelas," or wholesale houses selling 
shoe supplies and leather, also stitch uppers for sak to small fac- 
tories where the bottoming operations are performed by hand. 

INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN IDEAS. 

It is apparent to any person who is at all familiar with shoe-manu- 
facturing processes in the United States that the Argentine industry 
has been greatly influenced by American ideas and that many char- 
acteristic American methods and short cuts have been adopted in 
the Argentine industry. This is especially true in the factories whose 
output most closely resembles the American shoe in appearance. No 
doubt this is a natural result of the system of installation and in- 
struction maintained by the United Shoe Machinery Co., since with- 
out exception local manufacturers have learned most of what they 
know about shoe manufacturing by the use of power machinery from 
the managers and mechanics of this American company. Each im- 
provement in a particular machine and every new model that is made 
available to American manufacturers can be purchased and installed 
in Buenos Aires factories a few weeks after its first appearance in 
the United States. 

Another factor that has contributed to the spread of American 
ideas in the Argentine shoe-manufacturing industry is the occasional 
visits that members of Argentine firms make to the United States, 
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where they are given opportunity to study American methods at 
close hand, in some cases by actually operating various machines in 
w^ell -managed American factories. The results of these visits become 
apparent within a very short time after the return of the manufac- 
turers to their own factories in Buenos Aires. They take the form of 
valuable short puts in manufacturing processes, the introduction of 
more systematic methods of keeping track of production costs, im- 
provement in the appearance and J&nish of the shoes produced (due 
to an increased appreciation of the value of the style element, espe- 
cialljr in women's shoes, on the part of the proprietor) , a more eco- 
nomical distribution of the j&nished product, and an adaptation of 
American advertising ideas to local conditions. 

LABOR AND WAGES. 

The number of male employees in the Argentine shoe industry is 
much greater than the number of females, and more foreigners are 
employed than natives. The industrial census for 1913 gives a total 
of 10,519 employees engaged in the shoe factories of the Federal 
capital. Of this total, 8,860 were men, 1,343 women, and 316 children. 
The same proportion is found in factories located outside the Federal 
capital in the various Provinces. 

Generally speaking, Argentine factory labor, if not so highly 
trained as that of the United States, is intelligent and fairly efficient. 
Employees capable of being rapidly trained for industrial mechanical 
operations, including those in the shoe-manufacturing industry, are 
sufficiently numerous to supply the demand at present and for some 
time to come. Eeferring to this question, Mr. Alberto B. Martinez, 
Director of the Third National Census, states : 

The generally prevailing belief that there is In Argentina a serious lack of 
efficient labor for industrial activities other than agriculture or stock raising 
is a misapprehension. The technical aptitude and professional knowledge of the 
4,700,000 immigrants arrived in the country during the last 50 years from all 
parts of the earth oppose this idea. Thirty per cent of these immigrants \were 
classified as of " diverse trades " and brought besides their eagerness to find 
employment here, the energy, knowledge, and aptitude 'for industrial pursuits 
acquired in their native lands. 

Italian immigrants have proved to be apt machine operators and 
make the best type of Argentine shoe-factory labor. They are par- 
ticularly good at finishing work. Fifteen years ago not over 30 per 
cent of the employees were literate. At present about 95 per cent 
are said to be able to read and write, and the general intelligence of 
the operatives is claimed to be considerably higher in the shoe indus- 
try than in some others. 

Labor troubles are not infrequent, and the various branches of the 
industry are organized into unions which have been more or less suc- 
cessful in obtaining wage increases since their organization. In fact 
the matter of strikes has come to be a serious problem to Argentine 
shoe manufacturers during the last year or two. The shoe manu- 
facturers in Argentina are strongly organized in a so-called " Centro 
de Fabricantes." This is modeled somewhat along the lines of the 
National Association of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers in the United 
States, but its chief activity thus far has consisted of propaganda 
Work in connection with attempting to obtain an increase in the 
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duties on footwear. In February, 1917, largely through the efforts 
of this organization^ the Argentine Congress passed a law authoriz- 
ing a large increase m duties. 

Wages paid in the Argentine shoe-manufacturing industry are con- 
sidered high, in comparison with those of other industries. No gen- , 
eral wage system is in operation, and the cost of production varies I 
greatly. The same prices are paid on similar classes of work in only I 
two or three factories. Operators on major machines earn about $4.50 
per day ; cutters average $2 to $2.50. Lasters were formerly paid 21 | 
cents a pair. At various times strikes have occurred in this branch I 
of the work and increases were subsequently obtained, so that now 
lasters are receiving 33 cents a pair in most factories. In some f ac- I 
tories payments are made by the hour and in others by the day. In 
other factories the piecework system is in vogue, tabor costs in 
Argentina average a good deal higher than in any west-coast country. 
The explanation is probably to be found in the greater demand for 
skilled labor in Buenos Aires, owing to the number of its industrial 
activities. The war also affected the labor supply in Argentina to 
a considerable extent, since the large European immigration was 
stopped during the war years. 

DE8CBIPTI0N OF IMPORTANT SHOE FACTORIES. 

With a view to giving a clearer idea of the units constituting the 
Argentine boot and shoe manufacturing industry, the following 
description is given of some of the more important establishments: 

Bordas & Conte, Medrano, 1646-54, Buenos Aires ; established in 1900 ; Argen- 
tinians of Italian descent. Tliis firm manufactures only Goodyear-welt shoes in 
high-grade lines; the daily production ranges from 200 to 300 pairs. The 
capacity is 500 pairs daily. The employees number 115 persons, besides 20 
women preparing uppers outside. This was the first factory in South America 
to install a complete outfit of American machinery for making Goodyear-welt 
shoes. The firm has always maintained the quality of its product and at pres- 
ent/enjoys the reputation of making the finest machine-made shoes for men in 
Argentina. The motive power is electricity to the extent of 30 horsepower. 
The factory occupies a modern cement building especially constructed for 
shoe manufacturing. Four traveling salesmen constantly visit the trade in 
the principal cities of the country. On account of the high-grade footwear 
produced, very little is sold in the " camp." The cheapest shoe made by 
Bordas & Ck)nte is a black gun-metal bal lace shoe, all leather of native tan- 
nage, selling for 10.80 paper pesos ($4.58). An excellent line of women's 
black patent-leather pumps made by the factory sells for 10.80 pesos. The 
most expensive handmade shoes sell for 21 pesos ($8.91). A high hunting boot, 
4 hooks, with laces below, made of waterproof imported leather, sells for 24 pesos 
($10.19). A shorter boot fitted with two straps with laces below sells for 20 
pesos ($8.49). In normal times, Mr. Conte, of the firm, stated, no difficulty 
is experienced in disposing of the entire output of the factory, without the 
assistance of any salesmen, and during 1910, 1911, and 1912 there was sca!rcely 
a month when 20,(X)0 pairs of shoes could not have been sold had the factory 
been able to produce them. A large number of prizes have been won in vari- 
ous expositions, as follows: International Exposition of Hygiene, Buenos Aires, 

1910, diploma of the' grand prize ; Argentine Industrial Exposition, Buenos 
Aires, 1910, grand diploma of honor; International Exposition of Art and 
Manufactured Products, London, 1910, gold medal and grand cross; Interna- 
tional Exposition of Hygiene and Foot Products, Paris, 1911, grand medal of 
first category; International Exposition of Agriculture and Industries, Rome, 

1911, grand prize and gold medal. 

Grimoldi Hnos., Rivadavia 2840-42, Victoria 2839-47, and Jujuy 81, Buenos 
Aires; Argentinians of Italian descent. This firm maufactures 1,200 to 1.400 
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pairs dally of men's, women's, and children's shoes. About 60 per cent are 
McKay-sewed, 35 per cent Goodyear-welt, and the remainder nailed, turn, and 
stitch-down shoes. There are 550 employees in the factory and about 100 
women engaged in preparing uppers outside. The machinery equipment is 
mostly American, with a few French machines. The factory occupies a three- 
story brick building, situated on one of the main thoroughfares of the city. It 
Is the second oldest factory making shoes by machinery in Argentina. Seven 
traveling salesmen are employed and distribution is effected in all Provinces 
of the country. Ninety-five per cent of the employees are paid by piecework. 
The firm maintains a last factory on the premises, where all its own lasts are 
made. Quebracho wood for this purpose is obtained from Santiago del Estero 
and Catamarca. Typical high-grade shoes made by Grimoldi Hnos. in men's 
lines are sold at retail as follows : Tan-calf bal lace shoe, 14.50 pesos ; black-kid 
bal lace shoe, 12.35 pesos ; oxfords in various leathers, 13.50 pesos. In women's 
lines the styles and prices are as follows: Oxfords in both black and colored 
leather, 12 35 pesos ; 8 and 10 inch boots of gray ooze calf, 20 pesos. The manu- 
facture of sandals In men's and children's lines has recently begun. Prices 
range from 1.80 pesos to 6.75 pesos. 

A recent catalogue issued by Grimoldi Hnos., illustrated with cuts, has been 
submitted to accompany this report. ( See Appendix B. ) 

Uboldi Hnos., Rivadavia 2458 and Victoria 2457, Buenos Aires ; established In 
1900; Italian. This firm manufactures men's, women's, and children's Good- 
year-welt and McKay-sewed high-grade shoes. The daily production is 600 
pairs^ but the factory can easily expand its facilities to provide for the manu- 
facture of 3,000 pairs per day. More Goodyear-welt shoes than any other type 
are made in men's lines. Women's, misses', and girls' shoes are all McKay- 
sewed. The factory occupies an attractive two-story building, only a few 
blocks distant from the establishment of Grimoldi Hnos. The machinery 
equipment, consisting of some 200 machines, is entirely American. Prior to 
the installment of the American makes the machinery equipment was French 
(Johnson et Fils). The machines are located on the main floor and receive 
excellent light from above. The factory covers 3,500 square yards. All ma- 
chine operators are paid by the day; lasting and other handwork is paid for 
by the piece. The sole-leather department is in a well-lighted basement, where 
artificial light is never necessary at an earlier hour than on the floor above. 
The shipping department also is located in the front of the building. The 
building has a central well, around which is a broad gallery, where the cutting, 
lasting (handwork), and stitching departments are located. The majority of 
the workmen sit four abreast before benches, a series of which extends for the 
length of two sides of the building. Last bins are conveniently located in one 
comer. There are four large elevators. A central heating plant with 45 radia- 
tors is a feature found in no other South American factory, and shoes made 
by Uboldi Hnos. have the unique distinction of drying on the last. Individual 
lockers are) furnished to the employees, where clothes may be left. Each floor 
is provided with toilets and lavatories with soap and towels. Filtered drinking 
water is supplied on each floor. An emergency room is installed in the center 
of the factory, equipped with hospital chairs and all the necessary paraphernalia 
for rendering first-aid service. The motive power is electricity, six motors pro- 
ducing 100 horsepower. There are 220 operators in the factory and about 50 
women outside preparing uppers. 

Rossi Hnos., Rivadavia 3216^6 and 24 de Noviembre 39, Buenos Aires, estab- 
lished in 1904 ; Argentine. This firm manufactures high-grade shoes for women 
and children. The production is 1,000 pairs daily, all machine-made and 
mostly McKay-sewed. In addition, a few turn shoes are made by hand. 
Two classes of work are turned out; (1) High-grade shoes that sell for an 
average price of 14 pesos and are made principally of imported materials 
and (2) medium-grade shoes that sell for an average of 7 to 8 pesos and are 
made chiefly of leathers of native manufacture. There are 250 employees in 
the factory, including 28 cutters ; also a few women workers outside preparing 
uppers, although these women do not work exclusively for Rossi Hnos. The 
motive power is electricity, 7 motors generating 45 horsepower. Four 
traveling salesmen cover the Provinces and two men canvass the city trade. 
The firm originally started in Rosario with a retail store in 1868. Its factory 
was established there subsequently and then transferred to Buenos Aires in 
1904. The building is of cement, is four stories high, and is equipped with 
elevators. Until one and a half years ago all work was done by hand, but at 
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tjhat ttme a complete equipment of McKay-system machinery was installed by the 
United Shoe Machinery Co. There are rubbish chutes, washstands, and toilets 
cm every floor. Wages for lasting, heeling, soling, and finishing operations are 
paid for on the piecework system. Except for a few women and girls In the 
boxing department, all employees are men. The factory is located only a few> 
blodkS from those of Grimoldl Hnos. and Uboldi Hnos. and comprises two 
buildings, one 30 by 30 meters, facing Calle Rivadavia, and the other 12 by 
40 meters, facing a side street (Calle 24 de Noviembre) and joining the main 
factory in the rear. In the basement is a storeroom for sole-leather and sole- 
catting operations, compressing heels, etc. Over 10,000 pairs of lasts are kept 
in another storeroom on the main floor. Uppers are cut on the third floor, 
prepared on the second floor, and then brought down to the first floor, where the 
actual soling operations take place. The rear of the main building is used 
for finishing and various operations such as labeling, marking, packing, 
and shipping. 

Callsti & Co., Pichlncha 955, Buenos Aires ; established in 1907 ; Italian. This 
firm manufactures 220 pairs daily of men's fine shoes, welt system entirely. It 
employs 130 operators and a few women stitching uppers outside in their homes. 
French and American machinery is used in about equal proportions. All last- 
ing operations are done by hand. The factory occupies a cement building, is 
entirely on the ground floor, and has two main rooms, extremely well-lighted. 
Many more tan shoes are being made at present than black. The firm has had 
a very rapid growth ; 10 years ago the factory was making less than 100 pairs 
per month. Employees work 9 hours, from 6.30 to 11 and from 1 to 5.30. All 
work is piecework and the operators earn 3 to 8 pesos ($1.27 to $3.40) daily. 
For the hand-lasting operations wages of 5 to 6 pesos ($2.12 to $2.61) are usu- 
ally paid. The work of preparing uppers is done outside the factory. Pour 
traveling salesmen visit the trade in the various Provinces. The prices of shoes 
turned out range from 12 to 15 pesos. The motive power is electricity, five 
motors gentrating 36 horsepower. 

Pagola & Co., Cochabamba 2860, Buenos Aires ; established in 1899 ; Spanish. 
This firm produces 1,800 pairs dally of McKay-sewed, Goodyear-welt, and nailed 
shoes, mostly the first-named. Sixty per cent of the output is men's shoes and 
40 per cent is women's. The factory occupies a one-story building covering 
5,500 square yards, with a large basement. The building was not at first espe- 
cially adapted for shoe-factory purposes, and certain changes have been made 
that have improved it considerably. There are 750 operators employed within 
the factory and approximately 100 women work outside preparing uppers. Sev- 
enty per cent of the employees are Argentinians, of either Spanish or Italian 
descent. The motive power Is electricity to the extent of 150 horsepower. The 
factory also owns a steam plant, generating 120 horsepower, which was used 
In former times when wood and oil were cheaper. Sales are made in all Prov- 
inces of the Republic by means of 16 traveling salesmen. A retail store is 
maintained in Buenos Aires at Avenida de Mayo 852. The piecework wage sys- 
tem is in use throughout the factory. The annual turnover is 4,000,000 paper 
pesos. The machinery equipment is entirely American. Wages paid average 
5.50 pesos per day, and the factory does not want men machine operators who 
can not earn at least 4 pesos per day. Louis XV heels are put on by hand. 
A special room is maintained for white goods. The large basement is used for 
sole-leather storeroom and sole cutting. It contains also a revolving drum and 
other tanning apparatus, which are used occasionally to put sole leather of 
native tannage through a second process. The factory has elevator service. All 
patterns are made In the factory and a new pattern-making machine has re- 
cently been installed. 

The firm has Instituted the practice of sending a trunk of sample shoes to a 
customer for inspection, asking him to forward it to another customer, and 
so on. 

Bernardo Vila & Co., Rivadavia 2627-31, Buenos Aires ; established in 1892 ; 
Spanish. The firm manufactures about 100 pairs dally of men's, women's, and 
boys' shoes. All women's shoes made are McKay-sewed, while men's and boys* 
are either Goodyear or McKay-sewed. Approximately 400 pairs are made for 
the concern in outside establishments. There are 40 to 50 employees. The 
firm has recently constructed a large new building, the lower floor of which is 
used as a retail store and the back rooms for manufacturing purposes; the 
large basement beneath Is used for storage purposes. The five upper stories 
contain some of the most fashionable apartments in the city. Plans are already 
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drawn for the enlargement of the factory, as soon as the prices of building and 
construction materials have decreased. Two grades of footwear are manufac- 
tured; high-grade shoes in both men's and women's lines are made only to 
order, and second-grade footwear is manufactured for stock In the firm's retail 
stores. The concern is said to have a capital of 2,000,000 pesos invested in real 
estate and property, in addition to that employed in the shoe business. Six 
retail stores are maintained at the following locations : Rivadavia 2627 ; Riva- 
davia 2486 ; Rivaddvia 2562 ; Corrientes 2700 ; Rivadavia 3399 ; San Juan 2995. 
All but the last two stores are owned by the firm. All Goodyear work is done 
in the shop of Valentine Pouchan, at Calle Liniers 456. The firm formerly im- 
ported an American shoe extensively and still has a considerable stock on hand. 
The Bally line of Swiss shoes in women's and children's lines was formerly 
handled. 

Rodriguez, Ardanaz & Co., Garay 2341-55, Buenos Aires ; established in 1908 ; 
Spanish. This company manufactures men's, women's and children's shoes. 
The average production is 550 pairs daily. More nailed »hoes than any oUier 
kind are turned out but both the McKay and the welt system are used. The 
machinery equipment is chiefly American, ' with a few French machines, all 
being owned by the factory. There are 150 employees in the factory and a 
few women engaged in preparing uppers outside the factory. The motive 
power is electricity, with a total of 30 horsepower. Seven traveling salesmen 
are employed and sales are made in all the Provinces. Very little stock is 
maintained, most of the manufacturing being done as a result of orders defi- 
nitely placed. The types of footwear produced are as follows : Women's boots 
made of imported leather, at 22 pesos ($9.34) ; women's white boots made of 
native leather, at 17 'pesos ($7.21) ; football shoes with leather cleats, made of 
black or gray side leather, at 8.50 pesos ($3.61) ; men's walking boots, water- 
proof leather, at 16 pesos ($6.79). 

A. Grisetti Hnos. & Co., Rivadavia 2428-38, Buenos Aires ; established in 1874 ; 
Italian. This firm manufactures 300 pairs daily of men's and women's welt 
shoes, also a few boys* nailed shoes, and women's turn shoes (about ".00 pairs) 
by hand. The machinery equipment is chiefly French, with a few American 
machines. The firm occupies a two-story building with a large basement for 
the sole-leather department. Eight traveling salesmen visit the trade in all 
parts of the Republic. There are 170 employees in the factory and approxi- 
mately 50 more working outside preparing uppers. The motive power is elec- 
tricity, 8 motors generating 47 horsepower. The hours are from 7 to 11 and 
from 1 to 6.30 in the winter and from 6.30 to 11 and 1.30 to 6 in the summer. 
All employees are paid by the day except the lasters, who do piecework. The 
factory price of a man's tan-calf bal lace shoe manufactured by Grisetti Hnos. 
& C3o. is 14.20 pesos ($6.03) and the retail price is almost 19 pesos ($8.06). A 
tan-calf blucher oxford sells at wholesale for 12 pesos $5.09). A woman's 
patent-vamp, calf -top bal shoe sells at wholesale for 12,75 pesos ($5.41) ; the 
same, with leather of native tannage, 7.75 pesos ($3.29). The firm manufac- 
tures a good many shoes for Harrods, the most fashionable department store 
in Buenos Aires. 

Angel A. Bava & Co., Belgrano 3922, Buenos Aires ; established in 1890 ; Argen- 
tine. This firm manufactures felt and canvas footwear, the present dally pro- 
duction being 500 pairs of all kinds, chiefly McKay-sewed and nailed shoes 
(brass nails). There are 80 operators employed in the factory and about 40 
women outside preparing uppers. The machinery equipment is entirely Ameri- 
can. The motive power is electricity, with a total of 25 horsepower. Sales 
are made in all Provinces of the country. The competition prior to the war 
was chiefly from Switzerland and Spain. The felt that is being received at 
present from the United States is said to be unsatisfactory because the colors 
are not the same in the first and in subsequent shipments ; the same case may 
contain felts ranging from black to various grades of yellow. These goods 
formerly came entirely from England, and the statement was made by a mem- 
ber of the firm that without doubt a large percentage of the trade would 
return to previous sources. 

Lorenzo & Jose Gaddi, Avenida Canning 304, Buenos Aires; established in 
1897; Italian. The factory produces 600 pairs dally of nailed and stitch-down 
shoes in men's, women's, and children's lines (second quality). Eighty opera- 
tors are employed in the factory and approximately the same number outside 
preparing uppers. A special department is to be inaugurated very shortly, where 
uppers will be prepared within the factory. The motive power is electricity 
(16 horsepower). Sales are made in all Provinces of the Republic 
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Fernandez Hnos., Belgrano 1783, Buenos Aires ; established In 1896 ; Spanisb. 
This factory produces 500 pairs of men's Goodyear and McKay-sewed shoes in 
normal times ; at present the output is around 250 pairs. Normally 130 opera- 
tors are employed ; at present only 80 are working. In addition, 40 women are 
engaged outside in preparing uppers. The motive power is electricity to the 
extent of 28 horsepower. Four traveling salesmen are maintained, and the 
products of the factory are distributed in most of the Provinces of the Re- 
public. 

Bermolen Hnos, Pichlncha 1550-68, Buenos Aires ; established in 1002 ; Span- 
ish. This firm produces 180 to 200 pairs daily of men's welt shoes.' The factorj- 
employs 70 operators. The motive power is electricity generating 20 horse- 
power. The machinery equipment is French and American, chiefly the former. 
No special traveling salesmen are maintained, the firm members acting in this 
capacity. More sales are made in Buenos Aires than outside the capital. No 
stock is carried and work is done on definite orders from customers. The 
prices of shoes turned out range from 12 to 17 pesos, with the largest number 
of sales made at 14.50 pesos. Fancy styles make up the bulk of the output. 

Castillo & Co., Cochabamba 2330-50, Buenos Aires ; established in 1905 ; Argen 
tine. This firm produces 800 pairs daily in the following proportion : McKay- 
sewed, 500; nailed, 200; Goodyear-welt, 100. In the factory 240 persons are 
employed and approximately 150 women work outside preparing uppers. The 
machinery equipment is entirely American. The motive power is electricity 
(19 horsepower). Sales are made in all Provinces by means of eight traveling 
salesmen. A wholesale house is maintained in Buenos Aires. Sandals are fl 
specialty of the house. Customers are supplied from stock rather than from 
orders especially made up. 

Gallo Hnos., Estados Unidos 2436, Buenos Aires ; established in 1907 ; Italian. 
This firm produces 60 pairs of women's shoes, made entirely by hand. In the 
factory 46 men and girls are employed and approximately 20 work outside pre- 
paring uppers. Wages are paid by the piece-work system entirely. The factory 
occupies one large room containing a series of benches, around each of which 
are grouped six or seven workmen. The operations begin at one end and continue 
from bench to bench, each workman performing a separate operation. One 
salesman is constantly visiting the trade in Buenos Aires ; few sales are made 
ouside the capital. The average price of shoes produced is 11.50 pesos. 
Women's 8-inch black-kid boots sell at 7 to 19 pesos, according to quality 
Satin slippers sell at 7 to 9.50 pesos. Patent-leather oxfords sell at 7 to 12 
pesos. Upper leathers of native tannage as well as Imported leathers are used 
This concern is typical of many small factories in Buenos Aires. 

Taubenschlag Hnos., 24 de Noviembre 63, Buenos Aires; established in 1887; 
Argentinians of Austrian descent. This firm manufactures 350 pairs daily, 
chiefly men's McKay-sewed shoes, with a small number of fair-stitch. A few 
women's shoes are occasionally produced. There are 160 operators in the fac- 
tory. This is one of the few factories, in Argentina having the upper-preparation 
department in the same building as other operations. The machinery equipment 
is entirely American. More shoes are sold outside of Buenos Aires than in the 
capital. Six traveling salesmen are employed. The motive power is electricity 
(55 horsepower). 

SHOPS MAKING SHOES BY HAND. 

In any study of the Argentine shoe-manufacturing industry the 
very large number of shops engaged in the manufacture of shoes by 
hand must be given due attention. The industrial census gives a 
total of 2,243 establishments of this nature in 1913. The total capital 
investment was $4,541,953. The value of the production was $4,828,- 
495, and raw material to the amount of 1,906,409 was used, of whici 
$1^70,145 was produced locally and $336,264 was imported. 

The following table shows the capital investment, value of the 
annual production, and value of raw materials used in the hand shoe- 
making industry of Argentina, in the Federal capital and in the 
various Provinces: 
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Proviiioes. 



Capital 
invested. 



Value of 
production. 



Value of raw material uaed. 



National. Foreign. 



Total. 



Number 

of 
factories. 



Federal capital 

Buenos Aires 

Santa Fe 

Entre Rios 

Corrientes 

San Luis 

Cordoba 

Santiago del Estero 

Tucuman 

Mendoza 

Rioja 

Jujuy 

Cbaco 

Chubut...^: 

Formosa 

Pampa 

Mlsiones 

Neuquen 

Rio Negro 

San Juan 

Catamarca 

Salta 

Santa Cruz 

Total 



S5U,809 

1,749,413 

805,509 

346,074 

154,976 

90,419 

386,571 

34,893 

105,982 

106,842 

14,663 

3,081 

6,673 

3,209 

5,823 

18,318 

788 

1,721 

2,231 

32,300 

28,560 

127,421 

1,679 



11,243,937 

1,819,009 

637,462 

284,909 

81,245 

50,732 

288,218 

15,073 

51,835 

124,993 

16, 176 

14,450 

5,147 

3,681 

5,147 

33,454 

4,412 

4,779 

5,882 

31,616 

13,235 

90,162 

2,941 



1389,106 

599,326 

210,031 

93,872 

26,769 

16,716 

94,962 

4,966 

17,079 

41,182 

5,329 

4,845 

1,696 

1,211 

1,696 

11,022 

1,454 

1,575 

1,938 

10,417 

4,361 

29,624 

969 



SS7,665 

126,174 

44,217 

19,762 

5,635 

3,519 

19,992 

1,046 

3,595 

8,670 

1,122 

1,020 

357 

255 

357 

2,321 

306 

391 

408 

2,193 

918 

6,197 

204 



$476,771 

725,500 

254,248 

113,634 

32,404 

20,234 

114,954 

6,012 

20,674 

49,852 

6,451 

5,865 

2,053 

1,466 

2,053 

13,343 

1,760 

1,906 

2,346 

12,610 

5,279 

35,821 

1,173 



375 

1,012 

317 

136^ 

39 

20 

125 

8 

27 

79 

4 

11 

3 

4 

3 

25 

4 

4 

5 

12 

6 

22 

2 



4,641,953 



4,828,495 



1,670,145 



336,264 



1,906,409 



2,243 



Included in this list of 2,243 shops engaged in the manufacture 
of shoes by hand are both the fashionable custom shoemaking estab- 
lishments, whose product sells for at least as much as the highest- 
grade imported footwear, and the smaller establishments turning 
out a medium grade or cheaper product. In the latter case the 
proprietor and the members of his family in many cases constitute 
the only employees. Practically every city and town in Argentina 
has at least several small establishments of this nature. So far as 
the group of smaller hand shoemaking establishments is concerned, 
the difficulties of obtaining a correct total are many, since many 
families and individuals are engaged in work of this nature con- 
cerning whom the census investigators have not yet been able to 
obtain correct details. 

The custom shoemaking industry has had a long and successful 
history. Several of the most important shoe manufacturers in 
Buenos Aires began their business careers as proprietors of custom 
shoemaking establishments. Later a fe\y machines were installed 
and the number was gradually increased until the business had 
grown to such an extent that a modem building with complete 
machinery equipment became necessary. 

•Buenos Aires is well supplied with custom shoemaking establish- 
ments. They are located in all sections of the city, the most fash- 
ionable being on Calle Florida, the most exclusive shopping street 
in the metropolis. 

The clients of these custom shoemaking establishments are made 
up largely of well-to-do Argentine families whose patronage has 
often extended over a long term of years. The extent to which the 
products of these custom shoemaking establishments compete with 
American shoes is taken up elsewhere in this report in the section 
devoted to requirements of the Argentine market in particular lines 
of footwear. There was a time when no family of any social stand- 
ing would think of wearing a shoe manufactured by machinery in 
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a local factory. That time has passed and the regular factory-made 
shoe has now obtained considerable popularity in the eyes of many 
people formerly prejudiced against it. Recent price advances ii 
American shoes have served to stimulate both the Argentine shot 
factories and the high-grade establishments making shoes by hand 
The prices charged for the finest grade of men's and women's shoe; 
turned out by fashionable Buenos Aires custom shoemaking shop 
are in many cases fully as high as for the imported article and ir 
some cases even higher. 

One reason for the continued success of the custom shoemakinj 
trade is found in the difficulty that Argentine women encounter ir 
obtaining a satisfactory type of shoe or evening slipper in the shon 
vamp, medium-broad toe, and light flexible sole that they desire 
This type of footwear is furnished readily and is generally fittec 
with complete satisfaction by local custom shoemakers, who mafc 
up individual orders from actual foot measurements of customers 
The trade of the custom shoemaking establishments is chiefly ii 
women's lines. Local factories find less difficulty in producing ma 
chine-made shoes for men that will suit the requirements of thf 
better-class trade than women's shoes of the same character. Thf 
fashionable custom shoemaking establishments are located in the 
downtown shopping districts oi most important cities. They consist, 
as a rule, of one or more individual trymg-on rooms in addition to 
the main retail store. In some cases all work is performed in the 
same building, but generally the shop is in another part of the city. 
Custom shoemaking establishments used to carry also one or more 
lines of imported footwear, but this practice has been almost entirely 
discontinued. 

The nationality of the proprietors of the custom shoemaking 
establishments is overwhelmingly foreign, as is shown in the fol- 
lowing table : 



Provinces. 


Argen- 
tine. 


For- 
eign. 


Mixed. 


Total. 


Provinces. 


Argen- 
tine. 


For- 
eign. 


Mixed. 


Total. 


Buenos Aires (Fed- 


32 

89 
22 
15 
3 
15 
2 
6 
6 
4 
27 


336 

906 

294 
24 
17 

108 

6 

21 

73 

8 

108 


7 

17 

1 

2* 

i* 


375 

1,012 
317 
39 
20 
125 
8 
27 
79 
12 
136 


LaRioJa 


3 
3 
9 
5 


1 
3 

13 
6 
3 
4 
3 

24 
3 
4 
5 
2 




i 


eral capital) 

Buenos Aires (Prov- 


CatainarcA 


1 


Salta 


t 


ince) 


Juiuv 


11 


Santa Fe 


Chaco 


1 


Corrientes 


Ghubut 




I 


flftTi T.iiis 


Formosa 




} 


Cordoba 


La Pampa 


1 

1 


« 


Santiago del Estero. . 




i 


NeuQuen 


i 


Mendoza 


Rio Negro 






San JxiftTi 


Santa Cnu 






Entre Rios. . ., 













ALPARG ATA- MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. i 

Alpargatas and other coarse slippers are extensively used in all 
sections of the country, especially by the laboring classes. They art 
worn both indoors and outdoors and take the place of leather foot-j 
wear. The alpargata may be described as a cheap slipper made with 
a canvas upper and a rope sole. No heel is used on this class of f ool^ 
wear. Three eyelets are generally placed in the shoe, two in the front 
and one in the back, through which a piece of braid is passed to hoUi 
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he shoe to the foot. Alpargatas retail at 20 to 60 cents gold, accord- 
ng to the quality of the canvas shoes and the amount of omamenta- 
ion. Further reference is made to the extensive use of this type of 
ootwear on page 27 of this report. 

The alpargata-manufacturing industry represents a capital in- 
vestment of $3,700,000, nearly 70 per cent of which is found in 
3iienos Aires. The value of the annual production exceeds $7,000,000. 
The industrial census showed 241 factories engaged in the manufac- 
ture of alpargatas and coarse canvas slippers, commonly called 
' uruguayas,'' " chinelas," or " zapatillas." Many of the establish- 
:aeiits thus listed as factories are not factories m the sense which 
bhe term is used in the United States. Many of them have no ma- 
chinery equipment of any description, all work being performed by 
tiand. 

The methods used in manufacturing alpargatas in the majority of 
A^rgentine so-called factories may be described as follows : A num- 
ber of pegs are set in a board, which is placed on an axis, after the 
manner of the ancient potter's wheel. To one of these pegs the jute 
rope is attached, and the wheel being revolved by hand, the rope is 
guided around the pegs until the shape and size desired for the sole 
m progress, are formed, after which the rope is cut and a string tied 
about the sole already formed. The canvas upper is made in two 
pieces. In lasting, the operator unfastens the outer row of the sole, 
places the upper hetween the outside and the next row of rope, and 
then replaces the rope. The back or heel of the sole is then opened 
in like manner and the back part of the upper placed b'etween the 
rows of rope, as in the fore part. The sole and upper are then fas- 
tened together by hand by means of a large needle through which has 
been threaded a piece of jute and which is pushed through and 
through horizontally across the sole. The two parts of the upper 
are lapped and sewed together by the ordinary sewing machine. 

In several of the principal factories most of the operations are 
performed by machinery. The Cia. Argentina de Alpargatas, a Brit- 
ish concern, is the largest establishment of its kind in South America, 
having a daily production of approximately 2,500 dozen pairs of 
alpargatas, in addition to 600 pairs of McKay-sewed leather footwear. 
There are 1,600 employees. The machinery equipment is American 
and British. In normal times supplies are purchased chiefly from the 
United Kingdom but since the war started the company has had to 
look to the United States for many commodities. The products of 
the factory are distributed in all sections of the Eepublic. 

In factories where the manufacture of alpargatas is carried on by 
machinery the process may be described as follows: Instead of the 
upper bemg placed between the rows of rope in the sole, as is the 
case where the work is done by hand, the upper is placed over a form 
and pushed into position bv means of a press. The shoe is then 
passed to a machine, by which it is sewed in the same manner as those 
done by hand. Alpargatas are also made in "turns." The sole is 
completed ; that is^ sewing through the sole is done before the upper 
is placed, after which the upper is sewed on, as m a baby's hand-sewen 
turned shoe. 

The following table shows the capital investment, the value of the 
production, and the value of the raw material used in the establish- 
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ments making alpargatas and coarse canvas slippers in the Federal 
capital and the various Provinces of the Republic: 



Provinces;' 


Capital 
invested. 


Value of 
production. 


Value of raw material. 


Number 
of fac- 
tories 


National. 


Foreign. 


Total. 


Federal caDital 


12,557,361 

240,316 

276,488 

525,087 

12,325 

41,650 

19,868 

29,750 

6,984 

850 

6,100 


$5,063,523 

443,609 

684,819 

696,119 

34,000 

107,960 

24,735 

38,250 

23,375 

3,400 

14,875 


12,046,467 

188,246 

151,746 

287,427 

12,760 

21,250 

2,210 

8,600 

6,176 

696 

4,260 


S679,318 

13,833 

224,060 

165,597 

4,250 

42,600 

11,252 

12,750 

6,950 

139 

3,400 


12,725,775 

202,078 

375,805 

453,024 

17,000 

63,750 

^ 13,462 

21,2.50 

11,126 

734 

7,650 


72 


Buenos Aires • 


113 


Santa Fe 


21 


Entre Rlos 


16 


San Luis 


1 


Cordoba 


9 


Santiago del Estero ...... . . . 


s 


Tucuman 


2 


Mendoza 


3 


San Juan 


1 


Salta 


1 






Total 


3,714,779 


7,133,666 


2,728,606 


1,163,049 


3,891,65C 


241 







Foreigners own practically all establishments making alpargatas 
and coarse canvas slippers. In the following table is shown the na- 
tionality of the proprietors of such factories m Buenos Aires and the 
various Provinces of the Republic: 



Provinces. 


Argen- 
tine. 


For- 
eign. 


Mixed. 


Totel. 


Federal capital 

Buenos Aires 

Santa Fe 


11 

12 

4 

2 


66 
99 
17 
13 
1 
9 
2 


6 
2 

i" 


72 
113 
21 
16 
1 
9 
2 


Entre Rios 


San Luis 


Cordoba 




Santiago del Estero. . 









Provinces. 



Tucuman.. 
Mendoza... 
San Juan.. 
Salta 



Total., 



Argen- 
tine. 



29 



For- 
eign. 



203 



Mixed. 



TotaL 



241 



MARKET FOR SHOE MACfflNERY. 

The Argentine market for shoe machinery is being well covered at 
the present time. European machines have been virtually eliminated, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining spare parts since the beginning 
of the war. Probably, however, even without such assistance, Ameri- 
can machinery manufacturers would have continued to increase their 
hold on the Argentine market, purely on merit. Prior to 1914, facto- 
ries equipped entirely with American machinery were turning out 
a better shoe at a lower cost than factories equipped with European 
machinery. The biggest factor in the introduction of American ma- 
chinery in South America has been the United Shoe Machinery Co., 
of Boston, Mass. A large stock of machines, with a complete assort- 
ment of spare parts, was imported as soon as the company definitely 
entered the field and was made available to the trade on short notice. 
(On page 51 reference is made to the first complete installation of 
Goodyear-welt machinery in the factory of Bordas & Conte.) 
Since 1913 other manufacturers of shoe machinery ha^^e done a cer- 
tain amount of business in the Republic. The United Shoe Machin- 
ery Co. sells certain machines outright, while other machines are put 
out on the lease system, as in the United States. A certain amount 
of opposition was shown toward the latter system on the part of the 
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old-established shoe manufacturers, this opposition arising chiefly 
from the fact that a number of small cobblers have been able to build 
up a business of considerable importance through the facilities offered 
by the United Shoe Machinery Co. and are at present competing with 
the larger manufacturers. Practically all the upper-stitching ma- 
chines used in Argentina are the products of the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. This organization maintains an office and warehouse in 
Buenos Aires and branch houses in practically every city of any im- 
portance in the Argentine Republic. 

No separate statistics are kept showing the imports of shoe ma- 
chinery, and it is therefore not possible to state the extent of the 
market. In the pages devoted to a discussion of the shoe-manufac- 
turing industry, a description of some of the most important shoe 
factories is given, however, from which it is clear that tne Argentine 
market for shoe machinery and shoe supplies is well worth cultivat- 
ing. Although the prices of machinery have advanced considerably, 
this advance has had no effect on the sales of American machines. On 
the contrarv, in the absence of competition of any kind from Europe, 
the demand for American machinery has been greater than ever be- 
fore. 

Official American statistics for exports of shoe machinery from the 
United States to Argentina show values in this article of $105,156 in 
the year ended June 30, 1913, $66,205 in 1914, $44,20^ in 1915, $76,910 
in 1916, $56,221 in 1917,-T5ind $48,789 in 1918. 

MARKET FOR SHOE LEATHERS, 

IMPORTS or UPPER LEATHER. 

Imports of upper leather into Argentina average more than $2,- 
000,000 in normal times. In 1913, the latest normal year, 508,851 kilos 
of upper leathers of all kinds were imported. In 1914 the imports 
fell oflF nearly half; in 1915 and 1916 slight gains were recorded 
over the 1914 figures, but the total imports amounted to only 260,703 
kilos in 1916. So many factors influence the Argentine import trade 
in upper leathers that it is difficult to say whether the demand for 
imported leathers is permanently falling oflF. Export restrictions 
in the United States and the inability of European tanners to make 
their usual shipments of leather account for this loss in trade to a 
large extent. A significant development has also taken place in the 
domestic tanking industry, which has been largely stimulated by the 
two factors mentioned. The importance of this recent development 
of Argentine tanneries to the future American trade in upper 
leathers can not be overestimated. Local tanners have improved the 
quality of their output to such an extent during the last four years, 
especially during the last year, that they have seriously cut into the 
long-established business of European and American exporters in a 
number of lines of leather. If the war continues long enough, the 
domestic tanning industry will probably progress to the point 
where it will be able to hold its own in all but the highest-grade 
leathers. 

The domestic industry is manufacturing more and better shoes 
to-day than ever before, and the recent drastic increase of the duty 
on footwear imported into Argentina will further stimulate the local 
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shoe factories. The natural result of this increased production will 
be a greater demand for upper leathers and the various supplies used 
in the shoe-manufacturing industry. American tanners should feel 
that the market for their products in Argentina is by no means lost, 
and should be preparing now to enter aggressively the struggle for 
export trade after the war. 

In some respects American upper leathers should have a better 
chance of success in the Argentine market to-day than prior to the 
war. American tanners had an unparalleled opportunity duri^ig 
the first three years of the war to obtain a foothold in this market, 
and this will stand them in good stead when they have to face Euro- 
pean competition. Many Argentine shoe manufacturers who had 
used German or French leathers exclusively previous to the outbreak 
of the war have been forced to use American goods since 1914, and 
they now appreciate, as never before, the fact that excellent upper 
leathers are made in other parts of the world than Europe. It will 
be necessary, however, for some American exporters of leather to 
change their methods of business if the American leather trade with 
Argentina is to have a permanent and satisfactory growth. 

The great majority of American leather exporters have conducted 
their business in such a way as to build up good will but certain firms 
have not conducted the business on a very high plane. Further refer- 
ence is made to this situation on page 68 of this report. 

Glazed kid in black and colors formed the largest single item of 
upper-leather imports in the latest normal year, 1913. Morpcco 
leathers and patent-calf imports were next in importance. The only 
noticeable gain that has taken place in upper-leather imports since 
the beginning of the war occurred in imports of patent calf, which 
increased from 38,836 kilos in 1914 to 84,923 kilos in 1916. Imports 
of box calf during the same period showed a slight gain — 17,349 kilos 
in 1914 to 20,714 kilos in 1916. Morocco-leather imports increased 
from 41,696 kilos in 1914 to 59,309 kilos in 1916. Imports of glazed 
kid fell off from 76,327 kilos in 1914 to 63,129 kilos in 1916. The 
improved quality of glazed kid now being turned out by a number 
of important tanneries in Buenos Aires is largely responsible for the 
loss in this branch of the trade. 

The following table shows the imports of upper leather into Ar- 
gentina, by principal classes, for 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916 : 



Kinds of leather. 


Kilos. 


Value. 


1913 


1914 


1916 


1916 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


Boxcalf. 


61,362 
158,933 
127,693 
109,643 
29,277 
26,490 
5,663 


17,349 
76,327 
41,606 
38,836 
16,351 
85,149 


14,772 
77,606 
60,358 
79,016 

8,486 
12,562 

1,740 


20,714 
63,129 
59,309 
84,923 

6 286 
19,797 

6,645 


1138,774 
771,004 
488,704 
396,263 
79,104 
61,439 
14,248 


146,869 
368,275 
316,453 
140,936 
42,482 
64,448 


$39,922 
374,273 
193,664 
299,609 
22,918 
25,161 
4,702 


155,968 
305,628 
226,962 
320,366 
16 984 


Olaeedkid 

Ooet and kid skins.... 
Patent calf 


Patent colt 


Sheepskins 


40|462 
9 176 


Another 










Total 


508,851 


224,708 


244,439 


260,703 


1,939,538 


979,462 


960,139 


976,626 





The relative standing of the various nations furnishing Argentina 
with upper leathers has changed considerably during the last 10 
years. In 1908, for example, the United States ranked third in this 
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FIG. 4.— EXTERIOR OF BUENOS AIRES CUSTOM SHOEMAKING ESTABLISHMENT. 




FIG. 5l— WOMEN'S DEPARTMENT OF BUENOS AIRES CUSTOM SHOEMAKING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
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FIG. 6.— TYPES OF FOOTWEAR MADE IN BUENOSz«)|tR 
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trade, France and Germany leading. During that year the value of 
the imports given in the official Argentine statistics for the three lead- 
ing countries was as follows: France, $439,757; Germany, $325,577; 
United States, $302,363. The United States made steady gams in the 
six years following. Until in 1913 the relative standing of the three 
leading countries was as follows: United States, $1,072,565; Ger- 
many, $433,185; France, $288,897. 

The proportion that the United States, the United Kingdom, 
France, and Germany enjoyed in the Argentine leather trade during 
1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916 is shown in the following table: 



Years. 


Uiilt«4 
States. 


United 
Kingdom. 


France. 


Oermany. 


1913 ; 


PereenL 
55 
49 
86 
90 


Percent, 
6 
5 
3 

a 


Percent, 
14 
10 

7 

4 


Percent, 
22 


1914... 


16 


1915 .• 


2 


1916 ! 









The relative importance of the four principal coimtries supplying 
each class of upper leathers is shown in the following table, which 
gives the total imports for each class and the percentage of the total 
held by each nation during the latest normal year, 1913 : 



Kinds of leather. 


Total 
valufi. 


United 
States. 


United 
Kingdom. 


France. 


Germany. 


Boxcalf 


1138,774 
771,004 
488,704 
396,263 
79,104 
51,439 
14,248 


Percent, 
37 
71 
62 
31 
49 
2 


Percent, 
42 
2 
3 
2 
1 

16 
90 


Percent. 
16 
14 
22 

9 
14 
29 

2 


Percent. 
1 


Glazedkid . 


11 


Goat and kid skins. 


12 


Patent calf. 


55 


Patent colt 


30 




35 


AU other 


1 








Total 


1,989,536 


55 


6 


14 


22 







The changes that have taken place in the Argentine upper-leather 
trade are brought out in the following table, which shows l;he value 
of imports of various groups of upper leather from the four leading 
countries for the years 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, and the first half of 
1917: 



Countries and kinds of leather. 

- 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


Jan.l- 

June 30, 

1917 


raOM UNITED STATES. 

Boxcalf , 


S52,220 
551,445 
302,549 
126,432 
39,057 
862 


116,317 
264,964 
101,490 
46,379 
14,674 
37,299 


165,289 
276,588 
16,377 
14,201 


148,682 
297,663 
202,910 
301,341 
11,624 
23,355 


121,884 

111,130 

61,696 

80,824 

4,850 

9,708 


Glazedkid 


Goat and kid skins 


Patent calf 


Patent colt 


She©i>skins r r 




Total 


1,072,565 


481,143 


822,597 


885,675 


290,094 




IHOM UNITED KINQDOM. 

Boxcalf 


59,859 
15,435 
14,616 


16,806 
11,338 
11,297 


4,923 
9,099 
6,721 


3,499 

250 

10,566 


1,585 


Glazed kid 


Goat and kid skins 


1,605 
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Countries and kinds of leather. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


Jan.l- 

Juneao, 

1917 


FROM TTinTED KINGDOM— Continued. 
Patent calf 


$6,166 
1,175 
8,326 

12,624 


16,291 

216 

6,608 


tJ,201 
2,237 


12,655 

27 

4,146 

2,299 


$57 


Patent colt 




flhef^psk^ns t . . 


1,448 


AlloSer 


684 








Total 


117,880 


62,556 


36,759 


23,342 


5,469 






ntOM rSANCE. 

Boxcalf 


2,831 

113,630 

108,766 

36,884 

11,321 

14,915 

550 


7,058 
27,266 
34,687 
19,302 
8,413 
4)959 


67 
26,586 
26,378 
12,845 
3,334 
1,840 


3,787 
6,809 
12,448 
12,102 
5,333 
4,427 
'648 




Glazed kid 


4,780 
13, 162 


Ooat and Hd skinp 


Patent calf 


1,864 

1,664 

20 


Patent colt 


Sheepskins - 


AU ottier 


31 










Total 


288,897 


101,685 


71,050 


. 45,654 


21,521 




FROM QEEMANT. 

Boxcalf 


22,612 
88,787 
60,532 
218,840 
24,148 
18,052 
214 


6,177 
56,500 
10,706 
62,606 
16,273 
10,306 


1,459 

2,460 

2,742 

601. 

5 






Glazed kid 






Goat and kid rWp'? 


............ 




Patent calf 


::::::::::::::::::::::: 


Patent colt 






Rh^p5t1Hii8 , ...-.-. . 






All other 














Total 


433,185 


161,568 


14,627 













Owing to the system of fixed valuations used in the Argentine 
statistics there is a considerable undervaluation of imports in most 
commodities. The official Argentine statistics given enable a com- 
parison to be made of the trade of various countries, but they do not 
represent actual c. i. f. values. It has therefore been thought best 
to include in this report the following table, which contains the 
official American statistics covering the exportation of shoe leathers 
from the United States to Argentina for the fiscal years 1913, 1914, 
1915, 1916,1917, and 1918: 



Tears ended June 30— 



Patent. 



Sole. 



Upper. 



Calf. 



Kid. All other. 



Total. 



,0,0 /square feet. 

1*^ lvalue. 



«" tt? 



feet. 



$285,404 



«7,485 
$1,676 



,oiR /square feet. 

^^*** lvalue. 



lAiA /square feet. 

1^1® ivdlue. 



$338,805 
$132,' 402 



toi7 /square feet. 

^*^^ lvalue 

,«.« /square feet. 
**^* lvalue 



$366, 169 
$336,' i28 

'$266,' lis 



a4,356 
$1,411 
al6,256 
$6,242 
ol,055 

$789 
01. 942 

$691 



5W. 

$iJ9: 

$Nn, 

1,81: 

9 
$3 - 

671', 
$38yj 



6,334, 
$1,413, 

'^: 

1,140, 

$305, 
1.417, 

I344, 
1,239, 

$417, 
428, 

$206, 



$11,626 


$1,831,249 


$35,076 


$957,710 


$45,871 


$559,972 


$138,416 


$1,389,024 


$121,800 


$1,270,541 


$185,587 


$983,065 



o Pounds. 



REQUIREMENTS OF THE MARKET. 



There is absolutely no market in Argentina for inferior grades of 
imported upper leathers. In fact, because of the remarkable develop- 
ment of the domestic tanning industry and the advanced prices asked 
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for all imported leathers on account of present abnormal conditions, 
only the best-grade imported leathers can be sold in any quantities in 
Argentina to-day. What the situation will be after the war, when 
the prices on imported leather presumably will be much lower, it is 
difficult to prophesy. There is, to be sure, a certain trade in Argen- 
tina that demands best-quality leather, irrespective of the cost, but 
in the vast majority of cases the question oi price is far more im- 

{)ortant than any other consideration, provided a usable quality of 
eather is furnished. 

The leathers most commonly used in the Argentine shoe trade are 
glazed kid in black and colors, patent leather, black and colored box 
calf, kangaroo, and a certain amount of ooze leather, chiefly in 
grays and browns. Domestic tanneries are now turning out a very 
good quality of box calf and black glazed kid. The colored leather 
produced in the Eepublic is not especially satisfactory, and it ap- 
pears probable that the import trade in colored leathers of all de- 
scriptions will continue to be good long after imports of black 
leathers have been reduced to a negligible quantity. 

Varnished leathers are used extensively both by the custom shoe- 
making industry and by the factories manufacturing shoes by the use 
of power machinery, and it seems likely that their popularity will 
not diminish for many years. The increasing difficulty experienced 
in obtaining varnished leathers from abroad has caused the local 
tanning industry to experiment with leather of this type, and sev- 
eral tanneries in Buenos Aires are now producing varnished leathers 
suitable for medium-grade goods. 

Styles in women's shoes change rather frequently in Argentina, 
and this is reflected in the leather business. The following illus- 
tration of the way in which new styles are created in Buenos Aires 
may be given : During the annual cattle exhibition, held at Palermo 
in September of this year, several women of a prominent family 
of the capital, who had been in mourning, appeared at the grounds 
in shoes made of pearl-gray leather. Immediately there was a 
demand for pearl-gray stock from leather dealers, and this leather, 
which had been more or less a drug on the market for two years, 
suddenly became one of the most popular leathers. Factories accus- 
tomed to ordering 5 dozens, increased their purchases to 50 dozens. 
The fashionable custom shoemaking establishments were the first 
to feel the demand for the new style, but many factories turning 
out a good-grade product soon were making pearl-gray shoes. Nat- 
urally this new demand aflFected the sales of boots and slippers 
made in other kinds of leathers. 

Stocks of German, French, and English leathers are for the 
most part depleted and for many grades it was impossible to 
obtain accurate price or quality comparisons of European, American, 
and domestic leathers. Dealers state that American glazed kid is 
generally superior in quality to the best German brands handled 
before tne war, such as that tanned by J. Mayer & Sohn, at Offen- 
bach. At that time, however, the prices of German leathers were 
somewhat lower than those of American. Importers have the habit of 
remembering this fact now when prices have risen to such an extent, 
and they often speak hopefully of the time when German leather? 
will again be available. American glazed kid at present finds its 
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only competition from the locally tanned product, and it can not 
be denied that some Argentine tanneries are producing glazed kid 
that compares favorably with certain brands of American glazed 
kid sold in the Argentine market. The American product is f imda- 
mentally superior, however, and is still in demand for use in high- 
grade shoes. 

In October, 1917, one of the best-known shoe-manufacturing firms 
in Buenos Aires, which makes a specialty of men's high-grade shoes, 
was paying the following prices for upper leather of local tannage : 
Black box calf, 0.80 to 1.10 pesos (34 to 47 cents) ; tan box calf, 
0.90 to 1.20 pesos (38 to 51 cents) ; black gun metal, 0.90 to 1.20 pesos 
(38 to 51 cents) ; patent colt, 0.80 to 1.20 pesos (34 to 51 cents). 

NEED FOR GREATER CARE IN FILLING ORDERS. 

Leathers shipped hj a number of American firms, not necessarily 
the largest and most important firms in the trade, have given com- 
plete satisfaction in Argentina. In most cases this was found to be 
true of the leather shipped by the same firms to Chile, Uruguay, 
and Brazil, which shows that it is the general policy of these partic- 
ular firms to maintain the standard of all products destined for 
South American countries. In other cases, however, there is reason- 
able cause for <;omplaint on the part of importers who have ordered 
one thing and have received a totally different thing. Not a few 
long-established Argentine firms, with a reputation for honesty and 
square dealing, are plainly dissatisfied with the way in which some 
American leather exporters are conducting their business. It is 
generally realized in South America that the war has caused a great 
increase in manufacturing problems in the United States, as in all 
countries. With few exceptions, importers were frank to admit 
that they did not expect to obtain leather of exactly the quality 
furnished prior to the war. But some shipments have been received 
in Argentmaso noticeably below the quality ordered and charged 
for that they can hardly be used on the very cheapest grades of shoes, 
if at all. For example, a lot of glazed kid skins received by one of 
the most prominent manufacturers in Argentina had been ordered 
from the local representative of an American leather-exporting firm 
and paid for as A No. 1. Upon examination they were found to be 
the flimsiest kind of goods, utterly unfit for use in any grade of shoes 
manufactured; but the American firm refused to make an adjust- 
ment, claiming that the goods were shipped as per sample and as 
ordered. The draft had been paid before the cases were opened. 
During the same week the writer called on about 20 other manu- 
facturers and almost without exception they had heard about the 
unsatisfactory shipment. Another incident personally witnessed by 
the writer was the following: A shipment of leather received from 
a prominent American tanner proved very unsatisfactory to the 
importer because each package contained colors ranging from bright 
yellow to dark chocolate and sizes ranging from 11 feet to 5 feet. 
An especially unfortunate case that was being generally talked 
about when the writer was in Buenos Aires did a great deal of 
harm to American leather interests in the Eiver Plate countries. 
A prominent Argentine shoe manufacturer, while in the United 
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States, placed an order personally at the factory, and the special lot 
of leather selected was laid aside and carefully marked in his pres- 
ence for immediate shipment. When the shipment arrived in Buenos 
Aires, however, it was foimd to be of a much inferior grade. The- 
local representative of the American tannery attributed the substi- 
tution to a mistake in the shipping department ; but it was a mistake 
that had an unfortunate effect on the importer's opinion of American 
export methods, even though adjustments were eventually made in 
this particular case. 

It must be remembered that while it is not especially unusual for 
a manufacturer in the New England States to receive a shipment of 
leather not up to sample from a tanner in a neighboring State, the 
goods can be returned comparatively easily and the necessary ad- 
justments made without delay or difficulty. It is a far ditferent 
proposition in the case of a manufacturer in Buenos Aires, where 
the distance at best is 20 days from New York, The duties, freight, 
and other expenses are as high on inferior grades of leather as on 
the best grades, and once paid there can be no rebate on those items. 
Manufacturers are often depending on a particular shipment of 
leather to use in making a certain lot of shoes and it is out of the 
question to wait for another shipment to arrive. Even if adjust- 
ments are eventually made as a result of the efforts of local represen- 
tatives or correspondence, the situation is not greatly improved so 
far as the immediate needs of the manufacturer are concerned. 

A careful examination of some of the best types of sample shoes 
accompanying this report (see Appendix B) will convince the skep- 
tical that good shoes are made in South America and that inferior 
leather will not fill the requirements. The firms that have been 
delinquent in this matter must measure up to the standard main- 
tained by the other American firms if they would not destroy their 
own business as well as damage the reputation of American leather 
exporters as a class. This is especially important in view of the 
competition that will come after the war; salesmen from local houses 
that formerly carried European leathers continue to call on the trade 
and have a habit of telling their old customers that difficulties were 
never experienced with leather purchased from Germany or France. 

SOLE liEATHER CHTEFLY OF DOMESTIC TANNAGE. 

The market for imported sole leather in Argentina is extremely 
limited. The domestic tanning industry is producing sole leather 
that appears to satisfy the requirements of nine out of ten Argentine 
shoe manufacturers. The result has been a gradual falling off in 
the imports of this product. With the probable improvements in 
the domestic tanning industry and the high duty on this commodity, 
it is not believed that there will ever again be any considerable sale 
for imported sole leather in Argentina. In 1913, the latest normal 
year, 14,629 kilos of sole leather were imported. England has always 
been the chief source for this material, although the United States, 
Germany, and France have contributed a certain amount annually. 
The following table shows the imports of sole leather by countries for 
the years 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916: 
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Countries. 


Kilos. 


Value. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


Belgium 


212 
2,768 
2,285 

618 
3,211 
5,535 








1225 
3,016 
2,425 
666 
3,408 
5,876 








France 


825 
467 
277 
3,335 
417 






$875 

496 

294 

3,550 

'873 






Germany 


80 




193 




Italy 






United Kingdom 

United States 

Other countries 


3,480 
539 
60 


1,557 

374 

21 


4,705 
617 
63 


11,772 
406 
22 














Total 


14,629 


5,321 


4,159 


1,952 


15,606 


6,088 


5,478 


2,200 







MARKET FOR SHOE SUPPLIES. 

Practically every item that enters into the shoe-manufacturing in- 
dustry^ in the United States is also of importance in the Argentine 
shoe industry. At the present time, when the United States is vir- 
tually the only source of supply for imported merchandise of any 
description, American manufacturers have an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity to establish themselves in the Argentine market, American 
export restrictions, the difficulty of obtaining space for South Ameri- 
can shipments, and the increased manufacturing problems in Ameri- 
can factories due to the war, all tend to interfere with the normal 
progress of business between the two continents. In spite of present 
difficulties, however, American manufacturers should be endeavoring 
to gain a foothold in this market and establish business relationships 
to as large an extent as possible, looking forward to the time when 
the barriers will be lowered and free competition again come into 
play. Taking the field of shoe supplies as a whole, a large share of the 
aggregate pre-war business went to English and Continental firms. 
The cessation of hostilities will see the resumption of European efforts 
to secure South American trade, and unless American manufacturers 
are prepared to meet this competition the moment it threatens, what- 
ever advantage may temporarily have been gained during the war 
will have no permanent results. 

In the market for shoe supplies in the River Plate countries price 
is more important than quality. American shoe sup|plies have hither- 
to sold principally on the ground of merit. During the war the ele- 
ment of price has been of comparatively little importance, since in 
many cases the importers have had to obtain the goods regardless of 
expense. This situation will change materially with the coming of 
peace and it is believed that so far as many articles are concerned, 
purchases will depend more on cheapness than on quality. An im- 
portant consideration, however, in any study of the River Plate mar- 
ket for shoe supplies is the habit common to the majority of native 
manufacturers and importers of remaining loyal to firmly estab- 
lished business connections. American manufacturers who have been 
able to establish good will and maintain a close business friendship 
with Argentine clients during the extremely trying period since 
1914 should have little reason to fear the loss of business merely from 
the ability of European competitors to oflfer lower prices. In other 
words, provided the quality of the product is continued, the matter 
of price is not going to be an insurmountable difficulty to firms that 
have given and keep on giving their South American customers satis- 
factory service. r ^ \ 
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SHOE BUCKMJS — SHOE BUTTONS. 

Almost all the shoe buckles used by the shoe trade are supplied by 
the United States. Since they are not separately classified in the 
official statistics, the exact total of the imports can not be stated.^ A 
cheaper type of shoe buckle is used on prunella footwear and has 
now been adopted for use on zapatillas (a coarse native canvas 
slipper). 

For a number of years Italy has been the chief source of supply for 
shoe buttons, the United States having done very little business in 
this line. It has not been possible to import these articles from 
Europe lately, however, and there is undoubtedly an excellent oppor- 
tunity for American manufacturers to secure an opening in the Ar- 
gentine market. Several local factories are turning out a cheap but- 
ton of composition material which in no sense is competing with the 
imported article. The demand is for glass, papier-mache, and por- 
celain buttons, mostly in black and packed in great-gross (144-dozen) 
cartons. 

Invoice prices of Italian papier-mache buttons imported in 1914 
were 71 cents per gross for No. 4 and 79 cents per gross for No. 4^. 

BLOCKS AND BOARDS. 

The greater part of the blocks and boards used in Argentina has 
been imported from the United States. Owing to the increased ship- 
ping and freight rates, the cost of imported blocks and boards has 
greatly increased, and manufacturers have been experimenting with 
locally manufactured articles. Round blocks for use on the 4-pillar 
box bed press are being purchased locally, on account of their cheap- 
ness. Hardly any blocks of this kind are imported. 

The prices of cutting boards, stripping blocks, and machine cutting 
blocks m 1914 and 1917 are shown in the following table : 

Articles. 1914 1917 

Cutting boards: 

«iby20by3inclies 96.86 18.78 

60 by 30 by 3 inches 11.67 17.37 

Stripping blocks. 60 by 3J by 3i inches 2.67 2.80 

Machine cutting blocks: 

36 by 18 by 5 inches 14.48 16.41 

34by 14 by 10 inches 10.40 16.44 

24by 14 by 10 inches 8.98 10.63 

22by 11 by 10 inches 8.00 10.62 

BINDING — ^TOP LIFTS — ELASTIC GORING. 

Brass wire is used to a considerable extent for pattern binding, 
but recently, owing to the high prices of this commodity, manufac- 
turers are calling for iron wire for this purpose, which is being sold 
at a much lower price. However, one of the largest local shoe manu- 
facturers has found an objection to the use of the iron wire on ac- 
count of its rusting and soiling of tan leather and has in consequence 
reordered large quantities of the brass wire, notwithstanding the 
high price of the article. 

Wire for pattern binding is being imported at present only from 
the United States. It has begun to be manufactured locally, how- 
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ever, and the local product has given very good results. For sale 
in the Plate countries, this commodity is packed in lots of 10 pounds, 
which are in turn packed in boxes oi 50 or 100 pounds. The whole- 
sale price of brass binding wire in 1914 was $0.58 per pound and in 
1917, $1.05 per pound. 

There are no imports of top lifts into Argentina. All top lifts 
are made in the individual factories, and there is little reason to be- 
lieve that^ there will ever be any demand for imported top lifts. 

Imports of elastic goring came chiefly from Germany, Italy, and 
Switzerland before the war. The United States, England, and Spain 
share this trade in about equal proportions at present. In 1916, 
Argentine statistics show imports of 37,672 kilos, valued at $77,936. 

INKS, STAINS, AND DRESSINGS — ^BLACKINGS AND POLISHES. 

At present inks, stains, and dressings are being obtained entirely 
from the United States. Two distinct types are required : First, for 
use in factories with power machinery, and second, for use in cus- 
tom shoemaking estaolishments. In the first case, dressings for 
upper leathers and edge stains and bottom inks are in demand, with 
the principal call for black, although during the summer season 
there is a large demand for russet. A certain quantity of dressings 
for patent leather is used, and alcohol dressing for patent leathers 
is sold in fair (juantities. A shiny dressing is desired; no opaque 
finishes meet with favor. Inks for use in the Argentine shoe trade 
should be packed in 5, 10, and 20 gallon kegs; stains and dressings 
should be packed in 1, 5, and 10 gallon cans. Commodities of a 
similar nature are needed for the custom shoemaking trade but 

?acked in smaller tins or bottles for use by individual shoemakers, 
'he present wholesale prices of inks, stains, and dressings in Argen- 
tina, as compared with prices of similar commodities in 1914, are as 
follows, ger 10 gallons: Edge, shank, and heel ink, $19.50 in 1914 
and $35 in 1917; russet bottom stains, $21.50 in 1914 and $26 in 
1917: kid dressing, $19.75 in 1914 and $40 in 1917; box-calf dress- 
ing, $20.50 in 1914 and $40 in 1917. 

Practically all blackings and shoe polishes imported for use in the 
Argentine shoe-manufacturing industrjr come from the United 
States, although there is a fair consumption of English goods, espe- 
cially those of the firm of Day & Martin, which does a great deal 
of advertising. American blackings for shoe- factory use are gener- 
ally put up in 1-pound tins. The chief colors used are black and 
white, with a small demand for russet. Polish is put up in tubes of 
12 cakes, and packed in 12-tube boxes; that is, in cartons containing 
a gross of cakes. The wholesale prices in 1914 and 1917 were as 
follows: Ordinary bottom polish, $1.44 in 1914 and $1.62 in 1917, 
per dozen cakes ; ordinary gloss, $0.45 in 1914 and $0.50 in 1917, per 
pound. 

According to official American statistics, the exports of blackings 
(including shoe paste, polish, etc.) from the Unitea States to Argen- 
tina during the years ended June 30, 1913 to 1918, were as follows: 
1913— $53,845; 1914— $49,187 ; 1915— $24,778 ; 1916— $54,748 ; 1917- 
$86,893; 1918— $116,406. 
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WOODEN SHOE PEGS — KNIVES — ^LEATHERBOARD. 

There is considerable demand for wooden shoe pegs in Argentina. 
Before the war imports were received chiefly from Germany, with the 
United States supplying a small proportion of the total. Since 1914 
American shoe pegs have mdiiopolized the market and are giving 
excellent satisfaction. Shoe pegs for use in this market are generally 
put up in rolls and packed in cases, each case containing approxi- 
matelj^ 96 rolls, depending on the size. No separate classification is 
made in the official statistics and the exact imports of wooden shoe 
pegs can not be definitely stated. 

Germany and England used to supply the bulk of the Argentine 
trade with shoe knives, but at present these are being purchased 
exclusively from the United States. Knives for hand use are packed 
in cartons of one dozen. Practically all the machine knives in use are 
of American origin, since no European shoe-machinery manufac- 
turers carry a stock of spare parts and knives in Argentina. The 
wholesale price of ordinary shoe knives with wooden handles was 
15 cents each in 1914. Prices have not increased. 

In normal times leatherboard is imported from Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden. Recently there have been heavy imports from the 
United States, one order amounting to 200 tons. The American 
leatherboard has always given good results. The sales have increased 
greatly since about four years ago, principally as the result of a sales 
trip made by a representative of an American leatherboard concern. 
This article is furnished in sheets about 36 by 42 by i inch, packed 
in bales of 50 kilos. It is used in Argentine factories in making 
heels. In 1914 the wholesale price of leatherboard was $0.12 per kilo ; 
in 1917 it had advanced to $0.36 per kilo. • The price of Norwegian 
board in the summer of 1917 was $164.40 per metric ton, c. i. f. 
Buenos Aires. 

LININGS — GRUBBER AND FIBER SOLES. 

Linings for shoe-manufacturing purposes came largely from Italy 
and England until lately, when the United States has furnished more 
than ever before. Barcelona (Spain) has always supplied the Argen- 
tine trade with cotton drill. Local textile mills also supply a good 
share of the requirements of the country. 

Sole leather of native tannage is almost universally used in repair- 
ing shoes in Argentina. As a general thing, shoes are not resoled 
nearly so frequently as in the United States, and there is a striking 
absence of the shoe-repair establishments and small cobbler shops 
that are common in most American cities. Local shoe manufacturers 
have not begun to use rubber or fiber soles in their regular factory oilt- 
put, and for resoling they are not well known. Several American 
manufacturers of composition soles have made a more or less detailed 
study of the South American field, one firm in particular having 
established a representation in the principal cities of the east coast. 
It is understood that an aggressive advertising campaign is about to 
be inau^rated in Argentina, and the sales of this particular brand of 
composition soles will probably be enlarged considerably as a result. 
France, the United States, and Germany are the only countries that 
have sent any considerable amount of composition soles to Argentina. 
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The detailed statistics showing the imports of composition soles by 
countries are given in the following table for 1913, 1914, and 1915 : 



Countries. 



Kilos. 



1913 



1914 



1915 



Value. 



1913 



1914 



1915 



Germany 

Chile. 

United States 

Fiance 

United Kingdom.. 
Paraguay 



10,000 

48 

13,032 

11,615 



6,598 



13,526 

5,050 

1,083 

982 



58,821 
580' 



SI, 448 

7 

1,886 

1,681 



1054 



1,957 
731 
157 
142 



$8,514 
84 



Total.. 



34,698 



27,239 



59,401 



5,022 



3,142 



8,598 



Rubber soles are not classified separately in the official Argentine 
statistics but are grouped with rubber heels. The largest percentage 
of the imports noted in the following table is made up of rubber 
heels (referred to in detail on p. 43 of this report). The few rubber 
soles imported have come chiefly from the United Kingdom. A 
German rubber sole has been in the market for several years and its 
sales were increasing rather rapidly just before the war broke out. 
The detailed statistics covering the imports into Argentina of rubber 
heels and soles, by countries, tor 1913, 1914, and 1915 are as follows: 



Countries. 


Kilos. 


Vahie. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1913 


1914 


1915 


Germany. 


10,511 
7,451 
2,037 
5,647 


8,897 

1,289 

3,920 

17 




S10,143 
7,190 
1,966 
5,449 


$8,586 

1,244 

3783 

69 




Aiistrlftrtiungary 






United States 


1,876 
3 
43 


$1,810 
3 


France 


Italy 


42 


Netner lands 


.2,116 

25,237 

333 

318 


2,306 
17,167 


2,042 

24,354 

321 

307 


2,225 
16,566 




United Kingdom 


7,343 


7,086 


Russia 


Switzerland 




















Total 


53,650 


33,596 


9,265 


51,772 


32,472 


8,941 





PATTERNS — PULL STRAPS. 

Practically all the patterns used in Argentine shoe factories are 
made in the country. Each factory of importance has its staff of 
pattern makers constantly engaged. As a rule one of the firm 
members is a pattern maker and actively attends to this work. 
About 70 American and a number of European grading machines 
are in use in Argentina. Most large factories are equipped with two 
machines. The cardboard for this purpose at present is being im- 
ported from the United States ; formerly it came mostly from Ger- 
many. There has been a recent demand for machinery for cutting, 
grading, and binding patterns. Zinc patterns are used rather ex- 
tensively by the custom shoemaking establishments in Buenos Aires. 

At present most of the imports of pull straps come from Barcelona 
(Spain) ; prior to the war Germany and Italy were the chief sources 
of supply. Practically all shoes of native manufacture, whether 
machine or hand made, are equipped with pull straps. In some 
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cases the name of the manufacturer or the brand of the shoe is 
stamped or woven in the strap. Small manufacturers are especially 
desirous of having the name and address of their shoe shop on the 
pull straps of each pair of shoes turned out. Most pull straps used 
in Argentina are made of cotton or linen, the best kind having silk 
stripes or the name' of the manufacturer woven in. 

SHOE ORNAMENTS. 

There is a considerable market in Argentina for shoe ornaments 
of various kinds. The extent of this market can not be definitely 
gauged owing to the absence of official statistics of imports and pro- 
duction. Before the war, however, shoe ornaments were purchased 
to a large extent from France, Italy, and Germany, the last-named 
country supplying the trade with practically all the pompons used. 
The United Stat^ has secured a fair share of the trade formerly 
held by European countries, but the price element seems to be dif- 
ficult to overcome. Since 1914 several factories have been established 
in Buenos Aires for the manufacture of shoe ornaments of various 
sorts and at present the consumption of locally manufactured shoe 
ornaments is considerable. In fact, changes in style are so frequent 
in Argentina in women's lines that local factories can take care of 
the requirements of the trade much more easily than foreign manu- 
facturers. Cheapness is another important factor in the success of 
all locally manufactured shoe ornaments. 

BRASS AND IRON NAILS — ^HOB NAILS. 

Nails, either brass or iron, for machine use have been supplied by 
the United States for a number of years and have always given ex- 
cellent results. For hand use France has supplied Argentina with 
most of the short pointed nails imported. 

Brass and iron nails are widely used in Argentina, the former in 
manufacturing a high-grade nailed shoe, and the latter in making the 
cheaper grades. Iron nails are needed for nailing on the sole and 
heel of a native slipper called a " zapatilla " (known amoiig the trade 
as a "uruguaya.") The consumption of brass nails has fallen off 
a great deal in the last three years on account of the notable increase 
in prices, and Argentine shoe manufacturers have substituted iron 
nails rather extensively. These nails should be packed in cases con- 
taining 20 packages of 5 pounds each, since most of the nailing is 
done by machinery, and manufacturers can thus keep a better check 
on the quantities taken out of stock than if the nails were packed 
loosely, like iron heel nails. Pyramid iron heel nails are preferred 
in 5-pound packages and 100-pound cases. In iron heel nails the 
sizes mostly used are from 6/8 to 12/8(14) and a fair quantity of 
13/8(14) are also sold. Brass and iron loose nails come mostly in 
3/8 to 6/8(12). Sizes 6/8 to 12/8 in pyramid iron heel nails are 
generally used in Argentina. 

The following is a comparison of the wholesale prices of nails per 
100 pounds in 1914 and 1917: Iron heel nails, $7.75 in 1914 and 
$24 in 1917; iron loose nails, $12.25 in 1914 and $27 in 1917; brass 
loose nails, $50 in 1914 and $67.50 in 1917 ; heel building nails, $8 in 
1914 and $16 in 1917. 
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Hob nails are seldom used in Argentina. The United States has 
supplied them on the rare occasions on which they were ordered. 

DIES — SHOE FORMS. 

The importation of dies into Argentina is very limited. Two fac- 
tories in Buenos Aires make practically all the dies for cutting sole 
leather used in the Republic. Dies for cutting uppers are all made 
at the Clicking Die Shop operated by the United Shoe Machinery 
Co. of South America in Buenos Aires. A brief description of the 
most important last and die factory is given on page 82 in the sec- 
tion devoted to lasts. Wholesale factory prices on dies manufactured 
by this firm are given as follows : 



Dies. Prices. 

Men's $2. 12 

Women's 1. 95 

Youth's 1. 78 

Misses' 1. 57 

Children's 1. 44 

Large counters 1.91 

Small counters 1. 48 



Dies. Prices. 

Heels without handle $1.18 

Heels with handle for hand 
work 2.12 

Heels without handle for ma- 
chine work 2. 55 

Half heels, without handle 1.48 



There is a moderate demand for shoe forms for display purposes 
in windows and for use in sample shoes carried by commercial 
travelers. Since many manufacturers in Argentina maintain their 
own retail stores, manufacturers are the largest consumers of this 
article. Fiber and, to a lesser extent, pasteboard are the chief mate- 
rials used. A small amount of shoe forms is also made locally and 
the local product appears to be giving fair satisfaction. 

LACING HOOKS AND EYELETS. 

Lacing hooks are largely imported from the United States. Stocks 
of European hooks are virtually exhausted, although Italy is still 
supplying the trade with a small amount now and then, which is 
said to be cheaper than the American article. 

Bright black steel hooks are principally used, although there is a 
growing demand for celluloid hooks. Tlie standard colors required 
are brown (light and dark shades) and a certain quantity of white, 
nickel, and gilt. Up to the present time little demand has been ex- 
perienced for dull finish, or for shapes other than round. This com- 
modity is usually packed in cartons of 1,000 and 5,000. The larger 
part of the lacing hooks imported into Argentina is for use in fac- 
tories with power machinery. 

Most of tne imports are in common sizes; there is a rather small 
demand for large and extra-large sizeS in nickel and gilt finish. 

An idea of the advance in the wholesale prices of lacing hooks in 
Argentina since 1914 may be obtained from the following figures: 
Ordinarv steel hooks, $0.71 in 1914 and $1.11 in 1917 per 1,000; 
celluloid" hooks, $1.20 in 1914 and $1.54 in 1917; gilt and nickel hooks, 
$1.06 in 1914 and $1.63 in 1917. 

Practically all the eyelets imported into Argentina come from the 
United States at present. In normal times, France and Italy and to 
a lesser extent Germany furnished a good many, with England sup- 
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plying the bulk of the celluloid eyelets. The official Argentine sta- 
tistics showing the imports of eyelets, by countries, for the years 
1913, 1914, and 1915 are as follows: 



Countries. 



Kilos. 



1913 



1914 



1915 



Value. 



1913 



1914 



1915 



France :... 

Germany 

Italy 

United States.... 
United Kingdom. 
•Other countries.. 

Total 



18,785 
5,486 
9,581 

24,362 

1,328 

56 



6,702 
3,113 
5,707 
16,820 
1,787 
724 



5,196 
770 

8,592 

39,954 

443 

2,021 



$18,128 

5,294 

9,246 

23,509 

1,282 

53 



$5,503 
3,004 
5,507 

16,231 
1,724 



$5,114 

743 

8,291 

88,556 

427 

1,950 



33,853 



66,976 



67,512 



32,668 



55,757 



Ordinary eyelets are usually packed in bags of 25,000 for factory 
use. Bags of 10,000 are usually sold to the " almacenes de suelas," or 
wholesale shoe-supply houses, tor reselling to the custom shoemakers 
and cobblers. Celluloid eyelets have always been packed in boxes of 
1,000, as this commodity is more expensive. Prior to the war, cellu- 
loid eyelets were not used very extensively in Argentina, but now 
sales of metal eyelets are said to have fallen off considerably because 
of their increased cost. 

^ The standard colors used are black and brown (in both light and 
dark shades) , with a certain demand for white, nickel, and gilt. Up 
to the present time, little call has been experienced for dull finish, 
for imitation stitch, or for shapes other than round. Most of the 
imports are composed of common sizes, with a rather small demand 
for large and extra-large sizes in nickel and gilt finish. Most of the 
eyelets imported into Argentina are for use in factories with power 
machinery. 

For the custom shoemaking trade and the smaller establishments 
making shoes by hand, eyelets should be furnished in boxes, of 1,000. 
Some concerns usually import this article in bags and repack it 
in boxes of 1,000 for aistribution to the local trade. The wholesale 
prices in 1914 and 1917 for different kinds of eyelets were as follows : 



, 

Kinds of eyelets. 


1914 


1917 


= 
Kinds of eyelets. 


===== 
1914 


1917 


Precision No. 1 eyelets 

Precision No. 2 eyelets 

No. 25 French corset eyelets. . 
No. 19 MoKul eyelets 


Per 1,000. 

10.62 

.37 

a. 73 

.44 

.25 


Per 1,000. 

$0.85 

.70 

a 1.15 

.68 
.47 


Royal eyelets 


Per l,0p0. 

.42 
.32 

.78 
.81 


Per 1,000. 
0.32 


No. 1 Columbia eyelets 

No. 2 Columbia eyelets 

Celluloid plain eyelets 

CeUuloid stitch eyelets 


.68 
.44 

(6) 

(6) 


No. 153 eySlets. 





« Per pound. 



b Can not be obtained at present from England. 



BOX-TOE GUMS — ^BRUSHES. 



There are considerable imports of box-toe gums and the United 
States has for a long time been the only supplier of this commodity. 
It is put up in cans of 5 and 10 gallons. Domestic competition does 
not yet exist. The prices were $9.16 per 10 gallons in 1914 and $19.30 
in 1917. 
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Both bristle and cloth brushes for machine use are imported in fair 
quantities and there is also a fair consumption of 1, l^, and 2 inch 
camel's-hair brushes for inking bottoms, edges, and heels. Brushes 
are being manufactured in one Buenos Aires factory and they can be 
sold for a price considerably under that of the imported article. 
They are not nearly so satisfactory, however, and the demand for 
the locally made commodity is small. All brushes for the shoe- 
manufacturing industry are at present imported from the United 
States. Camd's-hair brushes are packed in cartons of one dozen. 

The prices of machine brushes in 1914 were as follows: No. 40J, 
$2 each; No. 42, $2.42; No. 43 F. & G., $2.85; No. 44 J, $3.14; No. 
2143, $0.77. The prices of camel's-hair brushes in 1914 were as fol- 
lows: 1-inch, $3.09 per* dozen; 1^-inch, $3.57; 2-inch, $4.59. Shank 
brush No. 1713 sold at $0.24 in 1914 and at $0.29 in 1917. The prices 
of machine and camel's-hair brushes had not noticeably increased 
up to the autumn of 1917. 

RUBBER CEMENT — COUNTERS CLOTH TOPPING. 

All the rubber cement used in the shoe-manufacturing industry 
in Argentina is imported from the United States. Prior to the 
war a great deal came from Germany. A large quantity of rubber 
cement is also made locally, and manufacturers who have used it 
claim that it is superior to the American article, as it thoroughly 
sticks the channel with only one application, whereas it is sometimes 
necessary to apply the American cement several times before the 
channel will thoroughly stick. This superiority, if it actually exists, 
is probably due to the fact that the cement made locally contains 
more rubber. Eubber cement for the Argentine market is generally 
put up in barrels of approximately 50 gallons. Some American 
firms, however, repack the cement in 5 and 10 gallon tins for sale 
to custom shoemaking establishments and to the " almacenes de 
suelas," or local shoe-supply houses. The price per gallon was $1.07 
in 1914 and $1.44 in 1917. 

No separate classification for counters is made in the official 
statistics, but the imports are comparatively small. Practically 
all fiber counters are imported from an English concern with a 
representative in Buenos Aires. It is said that no other counters 
can compete with the English article, in either price or quality. 

Some three years ago an American manufacturer of fiber counters 
and box. toes sent down a representative and large orders were 
placed in Argentina and Uruguay, but it is understood that up to 
the present no repeat orders from shoe manufacturers have been 
obtained. Prices on the American article are considerably above 
the English prices, and this is apparently the principal difficulty. 

The demand for cloth topping varies largely, according to the 
styles, and it is not an article that can safely be carried in stock by 
dealers. At present it is being obtained exclusively from the 
United States. 

TACKS. 

Austria furnished the bulk of the hand tacks used in the Argen- 
tine shoe industry prior to the war, being able to supply the com- 
modity at a much lower price than the United States. Prac- 
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tically all tacks, for either machine or hand use, are now supplied 
by the United States, and manufacturers appear to be well satis- 
fied with them. Hand tacks are used by the numerous custom shoe- 
making establishments and cobblers, and machine tacks by shoe 
factories using power machinery. Tacks for use in Argentina are 
usually put up m 1-pound cartons and packed in lOO-^ound boxes 
rather than in kilo cartons. This method of packing is preferred 
by the wholesale dealers because much of their business consists 
of sales to small cobblers, whereas it makes little diflFerence to shoe 
factories using power machinery whether they are packed in 1-pound 
or 1-kilo cartons. The shoe trade in Argentina is more familiar 
with the millimeter sizes of tacks than with ounce sizes, but in view 
of the large shipments of tacks received from the United States 
during the last few years, they have become more or less accustomed 
to the last-named method of distinguishing sizes. The sizes most 
commonly used are |-ounce to 4-ounce, for either hand or machine 
use. The wholesale prices of tacks sold in Argentina in 1914 and 
1917 are shown in the following table: 



Haohine tacks. 


1914 


1917 


Hand tacks. 


1914 


1917 


J-ounce 


$15.86 
14.23 
12.78 


136.18 
34.74 
33.29 


J-ounce 


$15.44 
13.02 
11.58 


$36.18 


IJ-ounce 


li-ouicft 


34.74 


3r<miice 


3-ounce 


33.29 









CUT SOLES — INNER SOLES SHOE LACES. 

There are no imports of cut soles, and as practically all the sole 
leather used in the local shoe-manufacturing industry is of native 
tannage, it is doubtful whether there will ever be a demand for the 
imported article. 

Leather inner soles do not figure as an item of import into Argen- 
tina. The absence of imports can be accounted for by the growing 
practice of utilizing sole-leather skivings for this purpose by local 
shoe manufacturers. 

No separate classification is made in the official statistics for shoe 
laces. European laces in normal times have enjoyed a wide sale in 
Argentina, the bulk of the business prior to the war being handled 
through Hamburg commission houses. Spain and Italy also supplied 
shoe laces in large quantities at prices much lower than those of 
American laces. The Japanese have been circularizing the trade 
rather aggressively within the lavSt nine months. 

The firm of Seitaro Arai, of Yokohama, Japan, under date of June 
23, 1917, quoted the following, c. i. f . Buenos Aires, prices per single 
gross (144 single pieces) in English currency. The terms offered 
were 30 days after sight draft under a letter of credit : 



%r 


Kinds of laces. 


Prices 
per gross. 




Black flat cotton 


8. d. 
2 6 




Black tubular cotton 


4 5 




.... do 


3 9 




do 


4 5 




do 


4 2 
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Sample 
No. 


Kinds of laoes. 


Piiotf 
pergiossi 





B lack tubular cotton 


3 11 


7 


Brown tubular cotton. 


410 


g 


White tubular cotton .... ,-,,-,,--,-„,-,„,-,-,,-,,,-,...., 


4 10 


9 


Black tubular cotton. 




10 


Black mercerited. ....r- r , t r .., 




11 
12 


Brown mercerized * 




Black round cotton ,, ,^ ....... 




13 


.. do. 




14 


do 




15 


. do 




16 


Brown round cotton 




17 


WhitA rniind Rnttnn 











Shorter or longer laces can be supplied at a difference of id. for flat 
and id. for tubular and round laces per inch per gross. 

Another Japanese firm, Ozawa & Co., of Tol^o, during the same 
month furnished a number of Buenos Aires importers with a complete 
list of samples and the following price list for different sizes. The 
prices are per gross pairs,' in white or black ; brown laces cost 5 per 
cent more than the prices given. All prices are subject to change 
without notice. One yen is equal to $0,498 and to 100 sen. 



Sample No. 


24-inch. 


26-inch. 


30-inch. 


36-inch. 


40-inch. 


42-inch. 


45-inch. 


64-inch. 


63-inch. 


72-iiidL 


4 


Yen. 

13.20 
6.61 
4.81 
3.86 
2.46 
1.71 

20.73 
1.53 
3.42 

15.52 
3.32 
1.32 
1.08 

12.45 

20.00 
2.13 
1.71 
1.50 
1.35 
1.99 
1.86 
1.99 
1.56 
1.56 
1.74 
1.74 
2.16 
1.92 
2.13 
2.64 
1.74 
3.05 
4.30 
1.53 
2.07 
1.48 
1.47 
1.92 
2.10 
1.83 
1.23 
3.12 
1.53 
1.55 
2.76 
2.46 
1.53 
L38 


Yen. 

14.28 
7.15 
6.20 
4.17 
2.65 
1.84 

22.40 
1.65 
3.69 

16.80 
3.58 
1.43 
1.16 

13.46 

21.60 
2.30 
1.84 
1.61 
1.45 
2.14 
2.00 
2.14 
1.68 
1.68 
1.87 
1.87 
2.33 
2.07 
2.30 
2.85 
1.87 
3.38 
4.60 
1.65 
2.23 
1.59 
1.58 
2.07 
2.26 
1.97 
1.32 
3.37 
1.65 
1.67 
2.98 
2.65 
1.65 
1.48 


Yen. 

16.46 
8.22 
.5.97 
4.79 
3.03 
2.10 

25.87 
1.88 
4.24 

19.36 
4.11 
1.61 
1.31 

15.50 

24.95 
2.63 
2.10 
1.84 
1.65 
2.45 
2.29 
2.45 
1.91 
1.91 
2.14 
2.14 
2.66 
2.36 
2.63 
3.26 
2.14 
3.82 
5.33 
1.88 
2.55 
1.82 
1.80 
2.36 
2.59 
2.25 
1.50 
3.S6 
1.88 
1.90 
3.41 
3.03 
1.88 
1.69 


Yen. 

19.72 
9.84 
7.14 
6.71 
3.61 
2.49 

30.90 
2.22 
6.06 

23.10 
4.90 
1.90 
1.64 

ia66 

29.90 
3.12 
2.49 
2.16 
1.95 
2.91 
2.72 
2.91 
2.26 
2.26 
2.54 
2.64 
3.17 
2.80 
3.12 
3.88- 
2.54 
4.60 
6.30 
2.22 
3.03 
2.15 
2.13 
2.80 
3.08 
2.67 
1.77 
4.60 
2.22 
2.25 
4.06 
3.61 
2.22 
2.00 


Yen. 

21.89 

10.91 
7.92 
6.33 
4.00 
2.76 

34.32 
2.45 
6.54 

26.70 
6.20 
2.10 
1.70 

20.60 

33.20 
3.45 
2.75 
2.40 
2.15 
3.22 
3.00 
3.22 
2.50 
2.60 
2.80 
2.80 
3.50 
3.10 
3.46 
4.30 
2.80 
4.98 
6.99 
2.46 
3.35 
2.37 
2.36 
3.10 
3.40 
2.95 
1.96 
6.10 
2.45 
2.48 
4.50 
4.00 
2.45 
2.20 


Yen. 

22.98 

11.46 
8.30 
6.64 
4.19 
2.88 

36.02 
2.56 
6.87 

27.02 
5.69 
2.20 
1.78 

21.24 

34.80 
3.62 
2.88 
2.61 
2.26 
3.37 
3.15 
3.37 
2.62 
2.62 
2.93 
2.93 
3.67 
3.27 
3.62 
4.51 
2.93 
5.22 
7.34 
2.56 
3.61 
2.48 
2.46 
3.27 
3.56 
3.09 
2.04 
5.36 
2.56 
2.60 
4.72 
4.19 
2.56 
2.30 


Yen. 

24.61 

12.26 
8.89 
7.10 
4.48 
3.07 

38.58 
2.74 
6.28 

28.94 
6.09 
2.34 
1.89 

22.74 

37.27 
8.76 
3.07 
2.68 
2.40 
3.60 
3.36 
3.60 
2.79 
2.79 
3.13 
3.13 
3.92 
3.47 
3.86 
4.82 
3.13 
6.59 
7.85 
2.74 
3.75 
2.65 
2.62 
3.47 
3.81 
3.36 
2.18 
6.72 
2.74 
2.77 
6.04 
4.48 
2.74 
2.46 


Yen. 
29.50 
14.68 
10.64 
8.49 
5.35 
3.66 
46.26 
3.25 
7.61 
34.69 
7.28 
2.78 
2.24 
27.25 
44.70 
4.60 
3.66 
3.19 
2.85 
4.28 
4.00 
4.29 
3.32 
3.32 
3.73 
3.73 
4.67 
4.13 
4.60 
6.75 
3.73 
6.67 
9.39 
3.25 
4.47 
3.15 
3.12 
4.13 
4.54 
3.93 
2.58 

a83 

3.24 
3.30 
6.02. 
6.36 
3.25 
2.03 


Yen. 
34.40 
17.10 
12.38 
9.88 
6.21 
4.24 
63.93 
3.77 
8.74 
40.44 
8.47 
3.22 
2.89 
31.76 
52.12 
6.35 
4.24 
3.69 
3.30 
4.98 
4.64 
4.98 
3.86 
3.86 
4.32 
4.32 
5.42 
4.80 
6.35 
6.68 
4.32 
7.76 
10.93 
3.77 
6.19 
3.66 
3.62 
4.80 
5.27 
4.66 
2.99 
7.94 
3.77 
3.82 
7.00 
6u21 
3.77 
8.38 


Ym. 
39.29 


6 


19.53 


7 


14.13 


s 


11.27 


9 


7.08 


10 


4.83 


14 


61.60 


19 ::::.: 


4.29 


22 


9.96 


26 


46.U 


31 


9.63 


32 


3.66 


33 


2.94 


34 


3&27 


35 


59.55 


42 


&09 


62 


4.83 


53 


4.10 


54 


a 75 


56 


667 


58 


5.2S 


69 


5.67 


64 


438 


65 


4.38 


66 


4.92 


67 


4.92 


68 


6wl8 


69 


5.46 


70 


'6.09 


71 


7.62 


72 


4.92 


73 


&S5 


74 


12.47 


75 


4.29 


76 


691 


77 


4.15 


78 


4.11 


79 


&46 


80 


&00 


82 


6.19 


83 


3.39 


84 


9.05 


86 


4.29 


87 


4.34 


88 


798 


89 ;. 


708 


90 


4.29 
3.M 


91 
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Sample No/ 


24-ilu;h. 


26-inoh. 


30-Iilch. 


a 

36-inoh. 


40-lnch. 


42-lxich. 


45-iiiob. 


54-Inoh. 


63-ixich. 


72.iiinh. 


92 


Yen, 
1.65 
1.47 

.87 
1.47 

.87 
1.20 


Yen. 

1.78 
1.68 

.03 
1.58 

.93 
1.29 


Yen, 
2.02 
1.80 
1.05 
1.80 
1.05 
1.46 


Yen. 

2.40 
2.13 
1.23 
2.13 
1.23 
1.73 


Yen, 
2.65 
2.35 
1.35 
2.35 
1.35 
1.80 


Yen. 

2.78 
2.46 
1.41 
2.46 
1.41 
1.99 


Yen, 
2.97 
2.62 
1.50 
2.62 
1.50 
2.12 


Yen, 
3.52 
3.12 
1.77 
3.12 
1.77 
2.51 


Yen. 
4.09 
3.02 
2.04 
3.62 
2.04 
2.91 


Yen. 
4.66 


S3 


4.11 


94 


2.31 


98 


4.11 


135 


2.31 


216 


3 30 







These laces were packed as follows: One-half gross pairs were 
wrapped in paper, or, for 6 sen extra, in a carton; if each pair was 
banded with a label and one-half gross such pairs packed in a carton, 
there was an extra charge of 20 sen. 

The terms of shipment offered by this iSrm were outlined as fol- 
lows: (1) The order was to be accompanied by a letter of credit; 
(2) the goods were to be shipped f. o. b. Yokohama (or Tokyo) ; (3) 
the prices quoted were subject to change, orders to be placed at the 
prices in effect at the time the shipment was made; (4) each item of 
the order was to be listed by number (for special order samples of 
the desired color should be supplied) ; (5) small orders, such as a 
sample lot, should be paid for in advance by a bank draft; (6) in 
view of the difficulty of obtaining shipping space, it was requested 
that the letter of credit be issued for as long a term as possible. 

For references the firm gave the Japanese Department of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, the* Tokyo Chamber of Commerce, the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, and the Sumitomo Bank. 

The samples mentioned in these lists are available for inspection 
at the New York office of the Bureau, Koom 734, Customhouse. (See 
Appendix B.) 

There is no local shoe-lace manufacture of any importance. At 
present the United States is enjoying a virtual monopoly of the 
shoe-lace trade, owing to the difficulties of obtaining supplies from 
Europe. Several large importers still possess a stock of European 
laces, however, which are being disposed of to the trade at prices just 
below those quoted on American goods. Both cord and tubular laces 
are in favor, and there is a fair demand for wide laces. Cotton is 
the chief material used, and black laces are used more than tan. In 
many cases American laces are giving good satisfaction, but at the 
same time there appears to be an undercurrent of criticism against 
the color and price of some shoe laces purchased in the United States, 
and in order to hold the trade already gained it will be necessary for 
exporters to pay particular attention to this market 

WOODEN HEELS. 

Prior to the war the imports of wooden heels amounted to about 
$35,000, France and Switzerland furnishing the bulk of the ship- 
ments. Even now the Swiss firm of C. F. Bally (Ltd.), which has a 
branch office and warehouse in Buenos Aires and Montevideo (Uru- 
guay), does most of the business in canvas, celluloid, and silk covered 
wooden heels for high-grade shoes. Most of the wooden heels used 
in manufacturing shoes are made locally; there are two large heel 
manufacturers in Buenos Aires, whose output is large and varied. 
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Many heels are made entirely of leatherboard with only the top lift 
of leather; other heels have alternate lifts of cardboard and leather. 
For the most part they are well made. Samples 29, 30, 31, and 32 are 
a celluloid-covered wooden heel, a plain wooden heel, a combination 
leather and leatherboard heel, and a solid leather heel, respectively. 
All were made by a prominent Buenos Aires heel manufacturer. 
(See list of samples on page 172 for prices and further data.). 

The following table gives the imports of wooden heels, by coun- 
tries, for 1913, 1914, and 1915 : 



Countries. 


Dozen pairs. 


Value. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1913 


1914 


1915 


Frftocti 


24,223 

8,731 

450 

21,222 
355 
630 


1,006 
1,064 


3,500 


$18,700 

6,741 

347 

16,384 

274 

486 


$777 
821 


$2,702 


Gecmanj 


Bpflin . . ' 4 






Switzerland 


1,814 
200 
104 
470 




1,400 
154 
801 
363 




United States 


100 
3,920 


77 


TTnitArt Trfncrrlnm . . . 


3,026 


other countries 












Total.... 


55,611 


4,658 


7,520 


42,932 


4.316 fi.KOS 









One of the heel factories in Buenos Aires at the time of its estab- 
lishment in 1902 owned three machines and had six operators. At 
present the machinery equipment includes 30 machines and the 
employees number 50. Both American and German machines are 
in use. The daily production is 250 dozen pairs of heels ; the maxi- 
mum production possible at present would be 300 dozen pairs. Plain 
wooden heels and leather-covered and celluloid-covered heels are 
turned out, with more plain wooden heels than any other type. Prices 
for celluloid-covered wooden heels are $1.11 p6r dozen pairs, and 
for sheepskin-covered wooden heels $5 per dozen pairs. Kid is not 
used at present on account of its high cost. Sheets of celluloid were 
formerly obtained from France and Germany. The firm won the 
grand prize at the International Exposition at Milan in 1917. 

LASTS AND LAST BLOCKS. 

The use of imported lasts has never been extensive in Argentina, 
although many have been imported from time to time from various 
European countries and the Uuited States. No separate classifi- 
cation for lasts is made in the official Argentine statistics and it is 
therefore not possible to state the extent of the imports. There are 
several local last factories of some importance in Buenos Aires ; the 
largest is the Francisco L. Bavastro factory, founded in 1889. 

The Bavastro factory has a capacity oi 750 pairs of lasts daily 
and employs 100 persons. Twenty American last-turning lathes are 
in use and two German lathes. White quebracho wood blocks from 
the Gran Chaco are used. For making cutting dies, England and 
Germany supplied the material prior to the war, the former at a 
price of 14 cents per kilo, laid down in Buenos Aires in 1913, and the 
latter at a price of 12 cents per kilo in the same year. The 1913 price 
of American steel was 16 cents, and on the last order received from the 
United States the price paid was 25 cents per kilo. For lasting plates, 
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French No. 18 iron was imported for many years at a price of 5 cents 
per kilo in 1913. Prices on American lasting plates during the same 
year were about 6 cents per kilo and the last shipment received cost 
42 cents per kilo. Screws formerly were supplied by France and 
England but are now made locally by the Sociedad Anonima " Pedro 
Vasena e Hijos " — ^" The Anglo- Argentine Steel & Iron Co." A heel 
factory is being installed at present, which will have a capacity of 
300 dozens daily. Wooden heels and leather-covered, celluloid-cov- 
ered, and leatherboard heels will be produced. A pattern-making de- 
partment is also maintained, both zinc and cardboard being used, and 
the firm makes a certain number of die-out blocks as well. 

Following are the wholesale prices on lasts manufactured by the 
firm mentioned: Without plate — 59 to 72 cents for men's, 65 to 67 
cents for women's, 50 to 59 cents for youths', 42 to 46 cents for misses', 
34 to 36 cents for children's ; with plate — ^76 to 89 cents for men's, 72 
to 85 cents for women's, 65 to 72 cents for youths', 55 to 59 cents for 
misses', 46 to 50 cents for children's. The following additional price 
per pair with plate is charged : With double plate No. 16, 16 cents ; 
with tube for jack, 16 cents j with peg, 8 cents; with rivets, Goodyear 
system, 34 cents ; with special spring in the wedge, 16 cents. 

Last blocks are all procured locally, being made out of native 
quebracho wood. Some four years ago a local concern received a 
shipment of maple-wood last blocks from the United States, but the 
expenses attached to their importation were so large that no further 
orders have been placed. 

THREAD AND WAXES. 

Most of the imports of linen thread for many years have come from 
England, but since the outbreak of the war American thread has been 
introduced rather successfully. It is understood to be giving good 
satisfaction. The sizes of linen thread most commonly used are 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, and 8 cord McKay thread, and 8 and 9 cord welt thread, put up 
in 1-pound balls and packed in 6-pound packages. Cotton locKstitcn 
thread has been imported almost exclusively from the United States. 
The sizes most in use range from 10/20 to 16/20 in white, gray, and 
bright orange. This thread is put up in 1-pound cops and packed 
in 6-pound packages. At present a prominent Buenos Aires whole- 
sale shoe-supply house is importing an American linen thread that 
can be sold much cheaper than the corresponding English article and 
this appears to be giving fairly good results. Upper-stitching thread 
also is purchased in large quantities from the United States, but 
most of this article is still procured from the firm of J. & P. Coats, 
of England. 

The wholesale prices of thread per pound in 1914 and 1917 were as 
follows: McKay linen thread, $1.30 in 1914 and $1.93 in 1917; welt 
linen thread, $1.60 in 1914 and $2.17 in 1917 ; cotton lockstitch thread, 
$1.30 in 1914 and $2.22 in 1917. 

For factory use, large quantities of white and yellow stitching wax 
are imported, chiefly from the United States. This is put up in 
4-pound caikes and packed in 200-pound barrels. Black and white 
finishing waxes also are used to a large extent. They are furnished 
in i-pound cakes and packed in 6-pound boxes. There is also a fair 
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demand for French waxes. The wholesale prices per pound of waxes 
purchased in 1914 and 1917 were as follows: White stitching wax, 
11 cents in 1914 and 17 cents in 1917 j yellow stitching wax, 8 J cents 
in 1914 and 16 cents in 1917; black finishing wax, 55 cents in 1914 and 
66 cents in 1917; white finishing wax, 65 cents in 1914 and 70 cents 
. in 1917. 

WELTING WIRE — ^BOTTOM FILLERS. 

The United States and Germany were formerly the chief sources 
of supply for welting, but it is now being cut locally at a much lower 
price than that of the imported article, with the result that imports 
have become negligible. American welting is usually put up in rolls 
of approximately 30 yards and packed in cases of 1,020 yards. The 
sizes most in use are j\ by ^ and i by ^. The prices per yard of 
welting in 1914 were as follows: i% by ^, 6^ cents; i by ^, 6 cents. 
It was not possible to obtain recent prices because there have been no 
recent imports. 

Brass and iron slugging wire has always been imported from the 
United States, there being no competition from European concerns. 
This commodity is usually packed in 100-pound boxes. The sizes 
used are 0.50 round, 0.55 by 0.55 square, 0.70 round, 0.110 by 0.65 
diamond, and a very small quantity of 0,75 by 0.55 triangular. Brass 
wire for slugging is hardly ever used, the sale having fallen off tre- 
mendously on account of the increase in price. In 1908 the whole- 
sale price was $8 per 100 pounds. In 1914 iron slugging wire cost 
$9.17, and in 1917, $19.30 per box. Brass slugging wire cost $45.35 
in 1914 and $59.83 in 1917. 

Tarred felt up to five years ago was used for all bottom-filling 
work and since then, notwithstanding the introduction of cork bot- 
tom filler, its sale has not noticeably decreased. Argentina imports 
this article chiefly from the United Kingdom. It is packed in bales 
of 250 sheets, each 40 by 32 inches, weighing approximately 160 
kilos. The wholesale price of tarred felt in 1914 was $33.77 per bale 
but it advanced to $43.42 in 1917. 

Cork bottom filler is used to a certain extent by all the largest shoe 
manufacturers. It is imported principally from the United States, 
packed in cases of approximately 100 pounds. Some Argentine man- 
ufacturers claim that cork filler is too expensive. 'Cork. filler is also 
made locally by several establishments, and manufacturers claim 
that it is fully the equal of the imported article. The wholessle 
price of cork filler was 18 cents per pound in 1914 and 23 cents in 
1917. 

SHANKS. 

Steel, leatherboard, and wooden shanks have always been purchased 
in the United States; but wooden shanks are now being manufac- 
tured locally and manufacturers claim that they are superior to the 
imported article, although the cost is much higher. Steel and leather- 
board shanks have been used extensively in the manufacture of high- 
grade shoes, but owing to the present high prices their sale has fallen 
off greatly in Argentina. Wooden shanks in consequence have taken 
the place of steel and leatherboard shanks in nearly all grades of 
shoes. 
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The wholesale prices per 1,000 of steel and leatherboard and 
wooden shanks in 1914 and 1917 are shown in the following table: 



Kinds of shanks. 



1914 



1917 



Kinds of shanks. 



1914 



1917 



Steel and leatherboard shanks: 

No.l 

No.2 

No.3 , 

No. 4 

No.5 

Wooden shanks: 

gg^i'T.*-.:::::::::::::: 



14.34 


110.13 


4.24 


9.65 


3.86 


9.36 


3.61 


a97 


3.42 


&69 


.87 


1.M 


1.72 


8.00 



Wooden shanks— Continued. 

i 

Sbyibyf 




10.68 
.87 
1.58 
1.32 
1.15 
.55 



$1.16 
1.55 
110 
1.94 
L73 
.96 



The chief sizes used are Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 in steel and leatherboard 
shanks and all the sizes in the table except 3^ by -^ in wooden shanks. 

CONDUCT OF TRADE. 

MERCHANDISING METHODS. 

Shoes are put on the Argentine market by direct sales, through 
export commission houses, and through local representatives. In the 
direct sales are included orders placed through correspondence and 
catalogues as well as orders placed through traveling salesmen. If 
a manufacturer expects to do an active business with Argentina 
after the war restrictions are removed, he should be selecting and pre- 
paring his tools of trade now. If he decides to depend on corre- 
spondence and catalogues, let him look to the efficiency of his cor- 
respondence department and the style of his catalogues, for both 
will be telling factors in his success. If he thinks some one should 
go down to look over the field, let him consider whether it will not 
be worth while to make the trip himself. The later business might 
be done through a traveling salesman, through his own representa- 
tive in Argentina (whom he might have selected personally), or even 
through an export commission house. 

Generally speaking, the catalogues of American firms used in the 
shoe trade with South America are extremely well prepared, as they 
must be to compete with the high-grade typography and illustrations 
of the typical catalogues from Europe. Catalogues for Argentina, of 
course, must be in Spanish. The temporary diflSculty of quoting fixed 
catalogue prices, on account of the present abnormal concntions, 
should not seriously interfere with the use of catalogues. Individual 
Americans or American families in Argentina are frequent users of 
the shoe catalogues issued by American nrms. 



IMPOBTANCE OF COBRESPONDENCE AND PABCEL POST. 

The correspondence department of an export firm is of the utmost 
importance if letters and catalogues are the sole means of obtaining 
orders; but even when the business is done by traveling salesmen, 
the actual transfer of goods must be arranged for by correspondence. 
These arrangements by letter between the time the salesman takes 
orders and the time when he returns to the factory must be handled 
intelligently and tactfully if the good will of the long-distance cus- 
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tomer is to be kept. Not only, therefore, should the correspondence 
department be organized with special care and under expert super- 
vision, but its personnel should possess special qualifications. This 
is particularly true while the war restrictions are giving occasion for 
delays and misunderstandings. 

Letters are a substitute for answers to questions in person. 
Whether they are all a firm has to offer at any time in the way of 
communications or whether they are used only at certain times when 
a salesman is absent, it should be the eflFort to make them, so far 
as possible, just as satisfactory a source of information as com- 
munication by word of mouth. To this end they must be clear and 
they must be complete. Since it takes about two months to obtain 
a reply to a letter sent from Buenos Aires to New York, that reply, 
in its clarity of outline and expression and in its fullness of detail, 
should make the handicap of distance as small as possible. 

It should be noted also that the writer of a letter derives some 
satisfactign, as a rule, from having it answered in the language in 
which it was written. 'If an Argentine business man writes a letter 
in English he should be answered in English, even if the firm to which 
his letter was addressed is equipped for correspondence in Spanish. 

Retail dealers handling American shoes do a considerable mail- 
order business in the course of a year with customers in cities and 
towns and the "camp" or open cattle-grazing country, where there 
are long distances between the different " estancias," or estates. The 
most important retail shoe stores distribute regularly carefully pre- 
pared catailogues to their clients and to prospective customers, and 
the mail-order business within the limits of the Republic has had a 
significant growth within the last few years. 

In addition to shipments of individual pairs of shoes by parcel 
post, the Villalonga Express Co. is utilized a great deal by retail 
shoe stores in the principal cities for delivering shoes to customers 
in the interior or distant sections of the Republic, the coUect-on-de- 
livery method being used. Parcel-post shipments to Argentina from 
abroad are subject to such expenses in the way of additional delivery 
charges, stamp taxes, etc., that shipments of such articles as foot- 
wear from the United States are impractical. There is much opposi- 
tion to the existing parcel-post arrangements, but there appears no 
reason to believe that the difficulties of importing by this method will 
be lessened in the near future. Shipments of shoes are occasionally 
made by regular registered mail, but this should not be done unless 
it is especially requested by the customer. 

An illustration of the thoughtlessness of certaiji American ex- 
porters is seen in the following incident, which was related by one of 
the largest shoe importers in Buenos Aires. Entirely unsolicited, 
the sales manager of a factory manufacturing a novelty shoe tree 
forwarded to this importer a sample pair of the shoe trees with a 
letter of explanation of the merits of the article and price, terms, 
and conditions of sale. The sample was sent by parcel post. In 
order to obtain the package the firm had to expend about $1.60 for 
necessary stamps and fees. The package would have been left with- 
out withdrawal except that there is provided a rising scale of charges 
for all packages not called for within a certain period of time, and 
the importer, being an old-established and well-known house, would 
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have been responsible sooner or later for the payment of the charges 
incurred. 

Whenever possible the export department of a firm should write 
to the various importers and dealers in Argentina before a salesman 
leaves on his trip, informing them that a representative of the factory 
will call on them in the near future. This form of introduction is 
much appreciated by local merchants and will assure the traveler 
an interview more readily than a mere presentation of a business 
card or an open letter of introduction. It is essential that local 
dealers feel sure that the traveler is a bona fide representative of the 
firm with which he claims to be connected, 

TBAVELINO SALESMEN. 

Practically all the shoe business iii Argentina that has been built 
up by American firms has been accomplished through visits of 
traveling salesmen sent direct from the factory. Whether local 
representatives or resident sales agents are appointed ultimately, it 
is desirable for a manufacturer who is interested in building up a 
permanent export trade with Argentina to send to that country a 
thoroughly capable representative from the factory. Considerable 
expense is involved in sending such a representative to Argentina, 
but the method is decidedly worth while if permanent connections 
involving considerable sales are contemplated. Sometimes, in fact, 
results will justify a trip by the shoe manufacturer himself or an 
officer of the company, to study the local situation and appoint a 
resident agent, perhaps to cooperate with a salesman making occa- 
sional trips to Latin America. 

The principal difficulty encountered in selling directly by means 
of traveling salesmen in Argentina, as elsewhere in the forei^ 
field, is the selection of the right man. The salesman s authority 
and responsibility in Argentina are greater than those of the sales- 
man at home, and he must be chosen with correspondingly greater 
care. The element of personal contact, important everywhere, is of 
special importance when the selling and the buying firm are widely 
separated. The salesman is then the only man connected with the fac- 
tory whom the retail client sees, as a rule, and it is the salesman that 
will give the client his impression, right or wrong, of the home 
organization and that will create, or fail to create, the great asset 
of good will. 

Experience in South American work is evidently highly desirable. 
Keeping the right man for a term of years serves to build up a 
firm's reputation and to put its connections on a permanent basis. 
Moreover, an experienced man can canvass the two coasts of South 
America at less than half the cost of the trip for a new man, and of 
course the former will cover the territory more effectively. Most 
British commercial travelers on both coasts have been with one 
firm as long as 15 or 20 years. German salesmen, too, were kept in 
the same territory for many successive trips. 

In selecting a salesman to cover the Eiver Plate countries, if a 
choice has to be made between an accomplished linguist who is im- 
perfectly familiar with the business of selling shoes and a shoe sales- 
man who is unable to speak Spanish, it is believed that the man with 
the selling experience should be given the position. It would then 
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be advisable, if not imperative, for the man selected to study the lan- 

§uage, for a salesman is greatly handicapped if he has to talk business 
irough an interpreter. A fluent knowledge of Spanish is of inesti- 
mable value in lessening the difficulties of travel, such as the clearance 
of samples through the customhouses, and in obtaining invaluable side 
information with reference to the financial standing of prospective 
customers, general business conditions, possible new openings, activi- 
ties of competitors, etc. For the best possible results, the salesman 
should even be able to conduct correspondence in Spanish. He can 
not visit, probably, all the small towns in which he wants to place 
his goods on the market; he should therefore make letters do his 
business for him, possibly pointing out the fact that he is arranging 
to send his goods to the interior through some large importer, with 
whom the smaller merchants should communicate. 

The seasons in Argentina are the reverse of those in the United 
States. The time of year when shoe salesmen most frequently visit 
Argentina is in September or October for the Easter trade and about 
April for the Christmas* or New Year business. The expenses in- 
curred by shoe salesmen in adequately covering the trade vary with 
the amount of territory covered, the quantity of samples carried, and 
the characteristics of the salesman. A minimum of $12 a day 
should be figured on in Buenos Aires. The hire of a room for the 
display of samples is included in this amount, but it does not cover 
taxis, cables, or stenographic help. In the other cities the expenses 
would run slightly less. The extent to which salesmen must entertain 
customers in South American countries has been greatly exaggerated. 
A certain amount of entertainment must be figured among the 
legitimate sales expenses but a good salesman handling the right 
kind of goods for the market seldom has to spend in a day much 
over the minimum amount named above. (Reference to the prin- 
cipal Argentine cities and their significance to the shoe and leather 
trade is made on page 13 of this report.) 

EXPOBT COMMISSION HOUSES. 

Export commission houses have not been so instrumental in pro- 
moting the sale of American shoes in Argentina as in certain west- 
coast countries. However, many retail shoe dealers in Argentina, 
whether maintaining shoe stores exclusively or general stores with 
boot and shoe departments, have had dealings at some time with 
export commission houses in the United States or Europe. In some 
cases the relations between the Argentine shoe importers and Ameri- 
can or European export commission houses are of long standing. A 
great deal of business has been placed in this way, largely through 
New York houses. English commission houses in Buenos Aires for 
a number of years have handled lines of British shoes and the 
Argentine branches of Hamburg commission houses have introduced 
many Austrian shoes for women into the Republic. 

Several strongly established American commission houses in 
Buenos Aires are capable of handling men's, women's, and children's 
footwear. None of the larger American commission houses sends 
to Argentina or to any east-coast country a special shoe salesman; 
but the ground is well covered by the regular commercial travelers 
connected with the branch houses in Buenos Aires, Montevideo, or 
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Eio de Janeiro. These travelers can not carry many sample shoes, 
because they are handling many kinds of goods; but a full line oi 
boot and shoe samples is usually shown at the main office in each 
country. 

It is convenient for the manufacturer in the United States to be 
able to fill an order for Argentina and to leave the forwarding of 
the goods from New York entirely to the expert organization of 
the export commission house. For the manufacturer to have no 
responsibility in connection with credits, customhouse formalities, 
shipping documents, etc., and, in addition, to receive cash for goods 
within a few days after they leave the factory are indubitable ad- 
vantages, especially for the manufacturer whose foreign business 
does not seem extensive enough to warrant a selling organization of 
his own. The export commission house offers the cheapest and least 
hazardous medium for placing American shoes on the Argentine 
market. For these advantages, however, payment has to be made 
in other ways. The manufacturer is not in direct connection with 
his trade and does not control it. The customers abroad are not 
his customers ; they belong to the commission house and he may find 
himself unknown if he attempts to sell direct. 

RESIDENT AGENTS. 

The resident agent who sells locally for the foreign manufacturer 
or exporter on a commission basis is a means of merchandising 
different kinds of goods that has been used more extensively by Brit- 
ish and Continental than by American firms in Argentina. A great 
proportion of the import trade in all South America has been car- 
ried on through these resident agents, representing principally Euro- 
pean houses. They constitute an economical and effective medium 
by which American manufacturers of shoes, shoe supplies, upper 
leather, etc., can obtain permanent representation in this market. 

A resident agent talces orders from manufacturer's samples, which 
he exhibits to the trade, and the orders represent sales by the manu- 
facturer or exporter, subject to confirmation, direct to the purchas- 
ing house. It is customary for the agent to forward with each order 
bank reports on the standing of the Argentine firm from which it 
comes and a statement as to the terms of sale agreed upon. The 
goods are shipped direct to the purchaser and the draft is drawn 
against the purchaser. The agent receives his commission after the 
draft has been paid. A monthly or quarterly guaranty is sometimes 
paid by a manufacturer to a resident agent, but in general this "prac- 
tice can not be recommended. "Resident agents of shoe manufacturers 
have found it impossible, in a number of cases, to sell enough to 
justify the guaranty. It is important that a resident agent should 
have a large acquaintance in trade circles and a thorough knowledge 
of the line of goods he is to sell. 

In selecting a local representative it is necessary to consider 
whether the firm is financially sound; whether its organization is 
adequate to handle the shoe trade ; whether the territory assigned is 
small enough to be well covered ; whether the number of agencies car- 
ried is too large to permit sufficient attention to the shoe trade; 
whether the products handled are too dissimilar to be pushed effec- 
tively by one firm. Agencies have sometimes been obtained, also, to 
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" bottle up " a line and thus favor competitive goods ; and a thorough 
investigation of a firm's standing and previous record should be un- 
dertaken before the agency' is placed. An agent in Buenos Aires 
should not be expected to do business all over South America. It is 
almost impossible for a Buenos Aires agent to cover the northern 
countries of the continent, and even Brazil can be covered from 
Buenos Aires only with a particularly strong organization. 

BRANCH HOUSES. 

The branch house is a much .more expensive form of representation 
abroad than the resident agent — ^so much so that it can not even be 
considered by most manufacturers. But a well-managed branch 
house probably shows the best results, in most cases, where the busi- 
ness is large enough to warrant the expense. There are many branch 
houses of American firms in Buenos Aires, but the number of branch 
houses of shoe, upper-leather, and shoe-supply manufacturers is less 
than half a dozen. 

The manager of a branch house should always be an American. 
As in the case of the traveling salesman, it is more important that the 
manager should know the shoe or shoe-supply business than that he 
should speak Spanish. He can acquire a working knowledge of the 
language within a few months of his arrival and meantime he can 
obtain a native assistant who understands English. 

As in Chile, the volume of business to be gained in Argentina in 
upper leather and shoe supplies probably would not justify the ex- 
penditure by an individual manufacturer or tanner of the amount 
necessary to establish a branch house in Argentina. But a number 
of upper-leather and shoe-supply firms, combined under the Webb 
Act, might get the most satisfactory results from a branch house ir 
Buenos Aires. 

Firms establishing branch houses in Argentina will find it neces- 
sary to use the services of " despachantes," or customs brokers, since 
no goods can be cleared personally. Only certain licensed teams are 
permitted to enter and leave the customhouse. Some despachantes 
are paid by the year ; others receive a percentage on all goods handled. 
Much depends on the personality of the despachante as to whether a 
client's customhouse business is handled expeditiously and satisfac- 
torily. If a despachante antagonizes the inspectors the work of 
clearing the goods is rendered much more difficult. 

The branch-house method of merchandising the numerous supplies 
and commodities used in the Argentine shoe-manufacturing industry 
has given very satisfactory results in every instance in which it has 
been tried. The firms that can best hope to maintain their business 
in the years of stiff competition foUowmg th»5 war are those whose 
products are stocked in Argentina for direct sale to the trade. 

USE OF FOBWABDINQ HOUSES. 

The embarking of the merchandise is an important detail in the 
export business. If the manufacturer is located in a port from which 
vessels sail directly to Argentina, his own organization can prob- 
ably handle his export shipments. The manufacturer away frwn 
such ports generally finds it an advantage to pla6e his consignments 
in the hands of some responsible forwarding agent in New York or 
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the most favorable port, who will do all the necessary work in con- 
nection with the proper embarkation of the goods. There will be a 
fee for this, which should be paid by the manufacturer, if the terms 
are f . o. b. steamer or c. i. f . Argentina ; if otherwise, by the consignee. 
Simultaneous with or before the shipping of the merchandise, all 
documents should be forwarded that the importer will need for ex- 
amination in satisfactorily passing the consignment into the customs 
depository. Argentine customs regulations require the importer to 
enter his goods within eight days after the arrival of the vessel or 
pay a fine of 2 per cent of the value of the shipment. The necessity, 
therefore, for sending the documents along with or prior to* the 
embarkation of the shipment is obvious. 

PABCEL-POST SHIPMENTS. 

The parcel-post method of delivery of American footwear in Ar-. 
gentina has not been utilized to any great extent. It is far more dif- 
ficult to send a pair of shoes from rfew York to Buenos Aires by 
parcel post than to many other countries with which, the United 
States has a parcel-post agreement. In fact, the importation of 
goods into Argentina by parcel post has been discouraged by the 
Argentine Government by the imposition of numerous special 
charges and stamp taxes. The minimum charge for the delivery of 
a parcel-post package is generally about $1.50 in addition to the duty, 
and only goods of considerable value can be imported profitably. On 
the other hand, the special tax of 25 per cent ad valorem imposed on 
certain important classes of goods when imported in the form of 
parcels does not apply to footwear, and it would appear that ship- 
ments of shoes by parcel post would be as practicable as for any 
kind of goods. It is also possible to send packages to private in- 
dividuals by first-class registered mail, but it has been held that such 
packages are subject to the same formalities as parcel-post packages, 
and there would ordinarily be no advantage in using this means of 
shipment. Furthermore, commercial shipments by regular mail are 
prohibited, and the goods are liable to confiscation if the customs 
authorities have not been notified in advance. 

SELLING TJPPEB LEATHER AND SHOE SUPPLIES. 

Most of the shoe manufacturers and shoe-supply wholesalers in Ar- 
gentina purchase their supplies through the larger importing houses 
or the importers' resident purchasing agents in foreign countries; 
through traveling salesmen or branch houses of foreign firms; or 
through local representatives of foreign firms. Merchandise of 
American manufacture is purchased mostly through the importing 
houses. Comparatively few American salesmen visit this territory 
and there are not many important resident agents for American goods 
in Buenos Aires. 

Though footwear has not been introduced very generally through 
the large importing houses, these concerns have been found by Amer- 
ican, British, and Continental manufacturers an effective means of 
merchandising upper leather and shoe supplies in Argentina. Much 
of the trade in these articles has been conducted through these chan- 
nels; and as many of the importing houses are under European man- 
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agement or control, the supplies purchased have come largely from 
European sources. The heads of these houses have been in the habit 
of taking vacation trips to Europe, which were made the occasion for 
making or cementing business connections. During the last three 
years these men have been visiting the United States in increasing 
numbers, but the usual annual exodus from Argentina to Europe may 
be expected as soon as the war is over. 

Until the outbreak of the war the Argentine importing houses 
maintained buyers or agents, usually on a 5 per cent commission 
basis, in the different European markets. During the war these 
firms have maintained agents in the United States; but the years 
of war have not brought about so close a relationship between buyers 
and American exporters as that formed by the many years' previous 
association between the buyers and exporters in Europe. Neverthe- 
less, these agents and their principals who have visited the United 
States for the first time have become acquainted with the scope of the 
commercial activities in New York, Chicago, Boston, and other trade 
centers and have learned what the United States has to offer in the 
way of upper leather and shoe supplies. In some respects the in- 
creased knowledge on the part of the Latin American merchants of 
what the United States produces can be reckoned as the outstanding 
benefit derived by the United States in South America from the 
present war. 

The majority of the most important distributing houses handling 
leather and shoe supplies are controlled by European interests. Sev- 
eral bona fide American firms, however, established before the war, 
are doing an increasing business, much of which seems in a fair way 
to become permanent, provided the difficulties of the present situation 
do not noticeably increase. There is room in Argentina for other 
American firms of a similar nature; and their establishment would 
make it unnecessary to place American business with firms whose 
predominating interests are European, as is done at present. 

The important Swiss firm of C. F. Bally (Ltd.), whose principal 
activity is shoe manufacturing, also does a considerable export busi- 
ness in various shoe supplies and leather. The headquarters of the 
firm are at Schoenenwerd, Switzerland, and distribution is effected 
in the River Plate countries by means of strong branch houses in 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo. The Buenos Aires house has been 
established for a number of years and maintains excellent relations 
with all the important shoe factories. Several salesmen call on the 
trade regularly and as recently as October, 1917, the firm was con- 
tinuing to receive shipments of shoes and shoe supplies from Europe. 
Since the war the Buenos Aires branch house has shipped a great 
deal of sole leather to Switzerland. 

The United Shoe Machinery Co., of Boston, has maintained a 
branch house in Buenos Aires for over 10 years. The Argentine 
office is the headquarters for all South America, and in addition to 
extensive office facilities the firm maintains a warehouse and a 
deposit for a large stock of machinery, spare parts, and supplies, as 
well as a staff of expert mechanics and salesmen. The general mana- 
ger is an American with many years' experience in Latin American 
countries, and many Americans are included in the firm's South 
American organization. 
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BETAIL SHOE TBADK. 

The retail shoe trade of Argentina falls roughlj into three general 
groups: First, branch stores operated by American shoe factories; 
second, department stores and other large retail stores having special 
footwear departments; third, smaller retail establishments, includ- 
ing custom shoemaking shops, and retail shoei stores owned or con- 
trolled by domestic shoe manufacturers. 

The stores in the first group are exclusive shoe stores modeled after 
American lines and managed by a direct representative of the fac- 
tory. The exterior and interior arrangement of the first American 
shoe store in South America was a departure in the line of retail 
stores in Buenos Aires. Since its establishm^it other important re- 
tail shoe stores have completely changed their interior and window 
arrangements to conform more closely to the American system. The 
other American company entered the field a few years later and now 
occupies a typically American store on the most fashionable shop- 
ping street in Buenos Aires, a few doors from the other shop. Both 
these American shoe stores are large and well-lighted, with shelf 
arrangements, fitting facilities, and display windows identical with 
those found in large cities of the United States. 

The department-store system of retail merchandising has reached 
a higher state of development in Argentina than in any other South 
American country. American shoes have been sold extensively in 
special departments of such stores ; in fact, they were first introduced 
and aggressively pushed in a Buenos Aires department store. There 
are seven or eight establishments in Buenos Aires that may properly 
be considered department stores.* 

Another type of retail store in which footwear is sold is the so- 
called specialty shops, which are numerous in Argentina. All of 
them are, to a certain degree, importers, and many are also manufac- 
turers in a small way. Some of these stores deal onl^ in high-grade 
wearing apparel for men. Most of their stock is imported from 
Europe, but some goods come from the United States. The selling 
methods of these stores are similar to those of American stores. Most 
of the larger stores maintain mail-order departments and will send 
goods to any part of the Republic. Shoes are sent by mail rather 
extensively from Buenos Aires to outlying towns, and some dealers 
get out special mail-order catalogues. 

There is a large number of establishments, ranging from fashion- 
able custom shoemaking shops whose products sell at higher prices 
than those of the best American shoes to small retail stores handling 
medium-grade goods entirely of local manufacture, the average retan 
price of which would be about $4 (United States gold). 

In spite of the phenomenal growth of the industry of manufactur- 
ing shoes by the use of power machinery, custom shoemaking estab- 
lishments, in which all work is done by hand, continue to thrive. In 
the Federal capital there are over 50 of these establishments whose 
product may be classed as high-grade. A firm of this description 
maintains an attractive, well-fitted retail store and showroom on one 

*A descriptioii of the principal department stores In Buenos Aires is given in Mlscel- 
laneous Series No. 68, entitled " Wearing Apparel in Argentina," which may be obtained 
for 20 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C, or from the district or cooperative offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 
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of the most fashionable shopping streets in Buenos Aires. The inte- 
rior of several shops is extremely luxurious. Several custom shoe- 
making establishments have also handled American shoes, but this 
is not a general practice. The actual manufacturing operations are 
carried on either in a room adjacent to the store or m a separate 
building some distance away. (Further reference is made to the 
custom shoemaking industry on page 58 of this report.) 

The retail shoe stores owned or controlled by domestic shoe manu- 
facturers are an important feature in the Argentine shoe trade. On 
account of the recent overproduction in the local shoe industry, some 
manufacturers have found it necessary to establish their own retail 
stores in order to be sure of disposing of their output. In some cases 
a chain of six or more stores is controlled by an individual shoe 
manufacturer. In such cases none but shoes manufactured in the 
factory are carried. 

There are also many small and large retail shoe stores, the pro- 
prietors of which have no affiliation with any particular factory but 
purchase wherever they can best fill their needs. 

What has been said refers especially to the retail shoe trade in the 
Federal capital, but, with a few exceptions, the general classification 
holds good for the principal cities outside of Buenos Aires. Rosario, 
for example, is the only city outside the Federal capital where an 
American manufacturer maintains his own branch store. 

In the numerous farming communities in outlying Provinces, com- 
monly referred to in Buenos Aires as the " camp," the general stores 
usually maintain a special department for footwear and handle 
medium-grade shoes. Each town possesses a number of small shoe 
stores or small stores carrying a crowded assortment of goods of 
various classes, which are of little interest to the American exporter 
unless he sells through an established agency or branch house in 
Buenos Aires, and even then the business is not especially satis- 
factory. 

A good deal of the high-grade shoe business of the camp is done 
by personal visits to the cities ; that is, at periodical intervals the 
estanciero and his family make visits to Buenos Aires, Rosario, Men- 
doza, or Bahia Blanca. Several days are spent in making purchases 
and calls, and on these occasions dealers state that usually more than 
one pair of shoes at a time are sold to a person. A large majority of 
the estancieros live in Buenos Aires for the greater part of the year, 
leaving their property in the country in charge of a mayordomo, and 
their trade is thus added to that of the permanent residents of the 
Federal capital. 

CHAKACTERISTIC DIFFEBENCES BETWEEN ABGENTINE AND AMERICAN TRADE. 

Outside the Federal capital women's shoes, except in the cheaper 
grades, are not sold as a rule in the stores. It is customary for a 
customer to telephone the store or to send a messenger requesting 
that about six pairs of shoes of various styles and sizes be sent to her 
residence for selection. From the six pairs the customer chooses 
a certain pair that she prefers to the others. All six pairs are then 
returned to the store and another assortment of various sizes of this 
particular model or a slight yariation of it is returned to the cus- 
tomer, who tries on the shoes until she finds a pair that fits her. In 
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some cases as many as four collections of six pairs each have to be 
taken out of stock and sent to the customer's home before a sale can 
be made. Thus many pairs of shoes are absent from the stock of 
the store at any given time, and it is apparent that the difficulties 
of doing business are greatly increased by this local custom. Certain 
Buenos Aires retail shoe stores follow this practice, but for the most 
part the important stores in the Federal capital insist on shoes being 
fitted and purchased in the store. 

There are no fixed prices in any but American shoe stores or tho 
lar^e department stores handling American shoes. This is another 
difficulty with which manufacturers of American shoes have to con- 
tend in this market. It is an established custom in Argentina for 
the buying public to bargain over each purchase, and unless the store 
makes a point of establishing a one-price system and really adheres 
to it the proprietor can never be sure of a fixed margin of profit 
in his business. 

An idea of the difficulties of conducting a retail shoe business in 
Argentina can be obtained from the following statement made by 
the proprietor of a prominent retail shoe store m Buenos Aires that 
handles American-made shoes. It should be understood in the first 
place that a self-respecting person is never seen on the street in 
Argentina carrying a parcel. The proprietor referred to stated that 
at 6.55 one evening a woman entered his store in search of a pair of 
bronze-kid pumps that she desired to wear to a dance that evening. 
The store was supposed to close at 7 o'clock, but the proprietor re- 
mained until 7.25, when the fitting was finally accomplished. The 
customer then said that she would take the pumps, provided they 
could be delivered that evening to her residence. The rest of the 
clerks, including the delivery boy, had left and it was necessary to 
secure a boy in order to deliver them as promised. The customer 
entered her limousine and returned at once to her residence. In- 
stances are frequent when a pair of shoes must be delivered to a cus- 
tomer's home just around the corner, or at the most two blocks away. 
The delivery expenses of a shoe store thus amount to considerably 
more than in this country. 

GENERAL CREDIT CONDITIONS. 

The standard of commercial integrity in Argentina compares 
favorably with that in the United States. Business men of Argen- 
tina are little diflferent from those at home ; there are the unreliable 
and the responsible, and the proportion of the former to the latter 
is not greater than among merchants in the United States. The 
credit of a local firm of course should be investigated before extensive 
business negotiations are commenced, and subsequent arrangements 
should be based on the information obtained. Credit information is 
more easily available now than it was formerly. The reporting 
agency of R. G. Dun & Co. has a branch house in Buenos Aires, and 
the National City Bank, the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, and 
the First National Bank of Boston have commercial departments.* 
Since the European war started so much buying has been done in the 

• since' this report was written it has been suggested by Consul General W. Henry 
Robertson, at Buenos Aires, that inquirers would save time by applying for Information 
to the headquarters of these concerns in the United States, which have on file copies of 
reports written up by their branch offices abroad. 
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United States by Argentine importers that most of them are now 
able to give references. In any event good houses are prepared to 
offer European references, which may be verified by the American 
exporter. With a properly handled credit system there is no reason 
why an American manufacturer should sustain greater losses in 
Argentina from bad accounts than he does at home. 

GENEBAL CREDIT CONDITIONS IN THE SHOE TRADE. 

General credit conditions in the shoe trade, while better than 
in some lines of merchandise, are not entirely satisfactory outside 
the principal cities. The average American exporter does not come 
in contact with the small shoe stores in the Provinces, however, since 
most of the import business is done with responsible houses in the 
chief ports — Buenos Aires, Rosario, and Bahia Blanca. Manu- 
facturers who distribute in various sections of the country from 
stock held in Buenos Aires have to exercise great care in the matter 
of extending credit to customers. The big general stores that buy 
grain from the farmers and handle shoes as a side line are very 
good credits, as a rule, and there is at least one of these general 
stores in every farming community. The proprietors of small shoe 
stores, to whom sales of 200 pesos a month ($85) are a big business, 
are generally considered rather poor risks by Buenos Aires im- 
porters and domestic shoe manufacturers. Many of them have a 
tendency to contract obligations that they have no means of satis- 
fying. 

USUAL METHOD OE FINANCING SALES. 

European houses in the past have offered Argentine importers 
terms ranging from cash at point of shipment to a year's open ac- 
count. Ninety and 120 days from date were the most common condi- 
tions of sale in Argentina prior to the war, although on agricultural 
machinery German houses have extended as much as a year and a 
half in order to get the business. It is believed that it would be 
advisable to allow more generous terms to Argentine merchants than 
have been customary wim the average American manufacturer. If 
this is not done, other things being equal, they are almost certain to 
follow the line of least resistance and do their trading in Europe, 
where the exporters are disposed to concede more satisfactory terms. 
Local shoe factories merchandise their product by means of sales- 
men, usually on five or six months' terms. Five per cent discount 
is allowed for 30 days, generally at least 3 per cent for four months, 
and in some cases 1 per cent after six months. 

The terms of sale allowed by Swiss manufacturers are in some 
instances 2 per cent discount for payment in 30 days, and net in 60 
days ; and in others 3 per cent discount for payment in 30 days, and 
net in 90 days. 

Most American leather being sold in Argentina is shipped on 90- 
day terms. One or two houses sell at 120 days after shipment from 
New York. European terms before the war were far more liberal. 

By no means all importers in Argentina are seeking or even desire 
long credits. The stronger houses are generally ready to take ad- 
vantage of a discount for prompt settlement. What they do object to, 
however, is the condition of cash in New York before the shipment 
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of goods, or cash against documents in Buenos Aires before they are 
permitted to inspect the merchandise. This form of payment is 
distasteful because the importer frequently feels called upon to honor 
his payments even though the goods are not up to sample. He has 
no recourse in the event that the manufacturer has not complied with 
his part of the contract. For this reason certain big importers have 
refused to accept drafts until the goods are in their possession. This 
is arranged by having the shipping documents sent directly to the 
Argentine merchant and the draft forwarded to the local bank in 
Buenos Aires for signature after the merchandise has been found to 
be correct. The banking facilities for American manufacturers doing 
business in Argentina have been greatly improved J^y the opening of 
branches of American banks. 

As a general thing Argentine merchants like to buy c. i. f Argen- 
tina. In normal times it would be equally to the advantage of the 
American manufacturer to quote his prices on that basis. European 
houses have not made a general practice of doing this, and in this 
respect they are not in advance of the United States concerns. At 
present, for obvious reasons, it is impracticable to quote c. i. f prices. 
On the other hand, manufacturers m the United States should re- 
member that the Argentine merchant finds it difficult to calculate 
accurately interior freights in the United States and other charges 
at the shipping port. Wherever possible, therefore, f . o. b. steamer 
quotations should be given. 

BANKING FACILITIES. 

Among the domestic banks in Argentina the great Banco de la 
Nacion Argentina (Bank of the Argentine Nation) is the most im- 
portant. This is an official institution, £^1 the shares of which are 
owned by the National Government. The bank differs from most 
governmental institutions in that it carries on a distinctly commercial 
banking business more or less in competition with private banks. It 
pays no dividends but carries 50 per cent of its profits to the credit 
of capital account and 50 per cent to reserves. The most important 
of the domestic banking institutions are the Banco Espanol del Eio de 
la Plata (Spanish Bank of the River Plate) and the Banco de la 
Provincia de Buenos Aires, in the latter of which the Anglo-South 
American Bank owns a small stock interest. 

The development of commercial banking by British interests has 
gone hand in hand everywhere with the development of British in- 
vestments and British trade. The British banks established in 
Argentina are the London and River Plate, the London and Bra- 
zilian, the British Bank of South America, and the Anglo-South 
American Bank. Two powerful German banking institutions operate 
in Argentina — the Deutsche "Uherseeische Bank and the Deutsch- 
Sudamerikanische Bank. The Banco de Italia y Rio de la Plata is 
closely identified with the large Italian colony in Argentina. Other 
European banking interests also are established in Argentina, in- 
cluding the Banco Frances del Rio de la Plata, the Banco Hollandes 
de la America del Sud, and the Banco Suizo-Sudamericano. A 
branch of the Yokohama Specie Bank has been established in Buenos 
Aires. 
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American banking interests first entered the Argentine field early 
in 1915 with the establishment in Buenos Aires of a branch of the 
National City Bank of New York. In July, 1917, the First National 
Bank of Boston opened its doors in the Federal capital. The Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York, also has an office in Buenos Aires. The 
usual banking facilities, including collections and commercial and 
credit information, are provided oy these institutions, and present 
banking facilities in Argentina represent a great improvement over 
those existing prior to the war. American manufacturers can now 
obtain their credit or commercial information, as well as transact all 
their banking business, by means of American institutions.* 

TRADE-MABK SELECTION AND REGISTRATION. 

An appropriate trade-mark is of considerable value in selling shoes, 
leather, and shoe supplies in Argentina. A trade-mark that is ex- 
actly the thing for use in Europe and the United States may be 
unsuccessful in South America, and manufacturers who are selling 
or about to sell in this field should be certain that the trade-mark 
they have adopted fulfills as many as possible of the following re- 
quirements; (1) Simplicity of design, ^2) ease of pronunciation in 
Spanish, (3) similar significance in Spanish and English, and (4) dis- 
tinctive color or combination of colors. Whether it is used in con- 
nection with leather, shoe supplies, or footwear, the importance of a 
trade-mark that is easy to remember can not be overestimated. The 
native Argentinian, once he has satisfactorily tested the merit of an 
article, is loyal to that article, and especially to the particular trade- 
mark that to him represents the article. 

It is essential that everjr American manufacturer who is selling in 
Argentina at the present time or who expects to do so should register 
his trade-mark in order to protect his interests. 

The registration of the trade-mark or the company's name is a 
step that should be taken at the earliest possible time by anyone 
seefang to do a permanent business, since any person is able to regis- 
ter any name and prevent the owner from doing business under his 
own name. The process of registering either a name or a trade-mark 
is very simple. No lawyer or counsel is necessary, and any repre- 
sentative would be able to do it if provided with a power of attorney, 
either special or general, and copies of the trade-mark. 

The place of registration is La Direccion de Patentes y Marcas, 
Buenos Aires. In Argentina articles are divided for the purpose of 
trade-mark registration into 25 classes, and separate registration is 
required for articles included in each class. Protection is limited to 
the articles or classed of articles specified in the registration, and it 
is desirable that such registration be made sufficiently inclusive to 
coyer articles the manufacture of which may be begun subsequently. 
The registration is valid for a period of 10 years and is renewable. 
The fee for registration in any one class is 50 pesos (about $21.23) 
and the same fee is required for a renewal. Extra certificates cost 
5 pesos each, while publication of the application costs 12 pesos addi- 
tional. The application must be in duplicate and must contain de- 

• Detailed statlBtics of Argentine banks are i^iyen in Investments in Latin America and 
Britiali West Indies, Special Agents Series No. 169, by Frederic M. Halsey. 
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scription of marks in Spanish, with name and address of applicant 
and with stamps attached ; 6 to 14 copies of mark in one color, not 
over 8 by 10 centimeters ; electrotype, not over 8 by 10 centimeters ; 
description of goods to be marked and class to which they belong; re- 
ceipt for fees, and, for foreigners, a power of attorney legalized by an 
Argentine consul. If registration is denied, the fee is returned. The 
application must be published for five consecutive days in the Official 
Gazette, and registration may be effected 30 days after the last pub- 
lication. Formerly no charge was made for the publication of appli- 
cations in the Official Gazette, but all applications for trade-mark 
registration, amendment, or cancellation m Argentina are now pub- 
lished at the expense of the applicant, a charge of 12 pesos, or $5.09, 
being made. 

COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS' LICENSES. 

As was previously pointed out in this report, Buenos Aires is the 
principal market in Argentina, both for finished footwear and for 
the various supplies that are used in the local shoe-manufacturing 
industry. In other cities, however, such as Bahia Blanca, Cordoba, 
Santa Fe, Tucuman, and Mendoza, there are a few firms that import 
shoe and leather supplies direct. A salesman visiting Argentine 
cities outside of Buenos Aires will be compelled to take out a separate 
" patejite," or license, and the failure to obtain such a license may 
subject him to a heavy fine and considerable annoyance. In many 
cases the payment is avoided by making arrangements with local 
houses with travelers in the interior, to have orders taken in the 
name of their licensed salesmen. Some salesmen for American firms 
visit merchants in the smaller cities for the purpose of talking over 
conditions, and if they find that they can make sales sufficiently large 
to warrant the payment of the tax, thev take out the license. 

The President of Argentina has submitted to the National Con- 
fess a bill which would substitute a single tax for the various pro- 
vincial taxes now collected. 

The present license fees expressed in Argentine paper pesos (1 
peso equals $0.4245 United States currency) collected from commer- 
cial travelers by the various Provinces are as follows : 

Federal District, including city of Buenos Aires, 500 to 5,000 pesos. 

Province of Buenos Aires (principal cities, Bahia Blanca and La Plata), 400 
pesos annually. 

Provinces of Santa Fe (principal cities Rosario and Santa Fe) and San Luis, 
same as in Province of Buenos Aires. 

Province of Entre Rios, 600 pesos; if taken out after June 30, 300 pesos to 
the end of the year. 

Province of Cordoba (principal city, Cordoba), 400 pesos; if taken out after 
June 30, 200 pesos to the end of the year. 

Province of Santiago del Estero, 300 p6sos. 

Province of Salta, sliding scale for different classes of merchandise, ranging 
from 1,000 pesos per annum for cloth and dress materials or sugar and 800 
pesos for ready-made clothing, down to 100 pesos for soap and candles and 60 
pesos for empty sacks. All licenses in this Province may be taken out semi- 
annually. 

Province of San Juan, licenses issued for calendar year; if taken out from 
January to April, 400 pesos; from May to August, 300 pesos; from September 
to December, 200 pesos. 

Province of Mendoza (principal city, Mendoza), also for calendar year; if 
taken out from January to April, 600 pesos; from May to August, 500 pesos; 
from September to December, 400 pesos. 
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Province of Corrientes, commercial travelers who sell solely to business 
houses, 600 pesos ; those who sell to private houses, 1,000 pesos. 

Province of Jujuy, commercial travelers representing one firm, 200 pesos per 
annum ; for each additional firm represented, 100 pesos. 

Province of La Rioja, 250 pesos. 

National Territories, 100 pesos. 

CUSTOMS TREATMENT OF SAMPLES. 

There is no pro.vision in Argentina for the free admission of sam- 
ples that have a commercial or salable value. 

Under the Argentine customs regulations, however, samples of all 
kinds may be brought into the country under bond, which is gen- 
erally equivalent to the amount of the duty payable on the samples. 
It is customary for travelers and merchants to place the dispatching 
of their samples or merchandise through the customhouse in the 
hands of customs brokers, and in this way little or no trouble is ex- 
perienced by travelers in clearing or bonding their samples. 

There is no provision for the refunding of the duties upon the 
reexportation of the goods, when the duty has once been paid on 
samples or on merchandise. 

When part of the bonded samples is sold, the privileges of the 
bond still hold good for the portion not disposed of; providing, of 
course, that the remaining samples are exported within the time 
limit of the bond. The reexportation of samples must take place 
through the same customhouse through which they are bonded, but 
they may subsequently be taken overland in bond to another port or 
citj and exported. Samples can be bonded for 90 days, with the 
privilege of renewal for an additional period of 90 days. 

Samples accompanying travelers as baggage can be cleared through 
the customhouse within 24 hours of their arrival. If they come 
through as cargo, 48 hours or more is consumed in clearing them. 

By "samples without commercial value,'' which are admitted free 
of duty, is meant any samples that have no salable value. For in- 
stance, a traveler for a shoe manufacturer desirous of bringing in his 
samples free of duty may get the customs officials to punch holes in 
the uppers of the shoes, making them unsalable. This applies to all 
articles so mutilated that they can not be placed on the market for 
sale. 

UNLOADING AND INTERIOR TRANSPORT. 

Argentina has good reason to be proud of its port improvements 
and interior transportation systems. Few countries have more com- 
plete facilities for handling shipments from abroad. The difficulties 
Hi getting merchandise from ship to shore in the open roads of the 
west-coast countries of South America have been mentioned in previ- 
ous reports," and in consignments to those ports the importer is al- 
ways confronted with the bugbear of inadequate packing. Only in 
North America or Europe are the port facilities of Argentina equaled 
or excelled. The three leading ports — Buenos Aires, Rosario, and 
Bahia Blanca — are fully equipped with basins, docks, cranes, 
etc., for handling shipments from any part of the world. Freighters 

* Market for Boots and Sboes In Peru, Special Agents Series No. 152 ; Markets for Boots 
and Shoes in Chile and Bolivia, Special Agents Series No. 174. 
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drawing up to 30 feet of water may come alongside the docks 
and have their cargoes swung out of the holds and onto the 
customs-warehouse platforms in a single operation. Practically no 
lightering is required and goods are handled with a care and dis- 
patch that are admirable. 

TRANSSHIPMENT IN BOND. 

Transportation of goods under customs control is much more im- 
portant in Argentina than in any other South American country, 
owing to the greater development of its railroads. Merchandise may 
be so transshipped without payment of duties thereon. Warehous- 
ing, statistical, and other charges may have to be paid, but the policy 
of the Government is to do all it can to foster this transfer business. 
There are special warehouse regulations covering the transport of 
goods under customs control, and goods may be stored in the cus- 
toms warehouses for three months tree of charge. 

For transshipment or storage in customs warehouse pending ulti- 
mate delivery by maritime service, a declaration is required in 
triplicate showing marks, numbers, nature of packages, and charac- 
ter of contents, but it is not necessary to present a consular invoice. 

For rail transfer, shipments of goods are usually warehoused first 
and later entered for shipment in transit. The necessary document 
charges other than duty must be paid before the goods are turned 
over to the railroad. If the goods are shipped with the final destina- 
tion showing on the bill of lading they may be forwarded without 
the presentation of a warehouse entry. The loading of the goods 
is done in the presence of a customhouse employee and a representa- 
tive of the railroad company, both of whom check the goods against 
the transit entry. A special waybill is then made in triplicate, to- 
gether with an international permit, and the car, under customs seal, 
may then be sent to the frontier in charge of the railwa^r company. 
The latter is held liable for any difficulty subsequently arising, until 
a copy of the permit, certified by the foreign customhouse officer, has 
been returned to the port of transshipment. The foregoing regula- 
tions apply chiefly to merchandise transshipped over the Andes to 
Chile. Goods may be imported into Argentina through Chile in 
much the same manner. 

DOCUMENTS TO ACCOMPANY SHIPMENTS. 

Argentina does not require consular invoices for import shipments. 
Bills of lading are required and should be legalized before an Argen- 
tine consular official. There must also be a certificate of origin of the 
goods, which is usually attached to the bill of lading. Both these 
documents should be executed in triplicate. The main difference be- 
tween the combined bill of lading and certificate of origin and the 
usual consular invoice is that the former does not carry the values 
of the merchandise. This is an important point, and one that the 
American exporter should not overlook, especially in these times of 
abnormal values on merchandise, when the ordinary or even cheap 
article, if judged by the price, may be classified by the Argentine 
customs authorities as "fine." This will mean the imposition of a 
higher rate of duty and will result in dissatisfaction on the part of 
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the Argentine importing firm. Bills of lading should be executed 
without including the vsuue of the merchandise, as is habitually done 
by experienced European shippers. 

Customs documents are similar to the forms used in the United 
States. Only one is necessary to the importer who wants the goods 
for immediate consumption. If he wishes to store the goods in the 
customs warehouse, two additional documents are required — a ware- 
house entry to store them and a warehouse withdrawal when he 
is ready to resume possession and pay the duties. 

For goods of different classes separate entry must be made. Differ- 
ent goods are assigned to different appraisers, except when articles 
of various classes are contained in the same package. All packages 
received on the same bill of lading should oe declared at the same 
time ; failing this an entire shipment may be held up because a single 
package is missing somewhere in the great warehouse. To overcome 
this difficulty it has been recommended that some kind of large dis- 
tinguishing mark be placed on two sides of a case for easy 
identification. 

MARINE INSURANCE ^FREIGHT RATES. 

All export shipments should be insured to protect the manufacturer 
as well as the importer. While the commercial law decreeing that 
goods belong to the customer when they are delivered by the seller 
(on board the steamer, for example, when terms are f. o. b. steamer) 
is accepted in Argentina, at the same time there are likely to be dis- 
agreements and dissatisfaction in adjusting such a matter when 
the merchandise is not insured. Insurance against robbery also is 
important in most of the South American countries, the percentage 
of cases broken into being remarkably high. 

When an insurance policy is obtained, care should be taken to see 
that the name of the Argentine representative of the insurance com- 
pany appears somewhere on the policy. Owing to the provision of 
the Argentine customs law that requires entries of goods to be made 
within eight days of the arrival of the vessel, adjustments of insur- 
..nce for damages, etc., frequently have to be made in a hurry, and 
when the local agent of the insuring company is not known, a cable 
of inquiry to the United States may be necessary. 

It has been alleged that European insurance companies are more 
liberal than American companies in the terms of their marine poli- 
cies. This is not true, as European companies issue their policies 
with a special paragraph known as the "River Plate 10-days' 
clause," which reads : " The risk under this policy shall cease upon 
arrival at. any shed (transit or otherwise),' store, customhouse, or 
warehouse, or upon the expiration of 10 days subsequent to landing, 
whichever may first occur." In other words, they specifiy that their 
marine policy shall cover risks only up to the entrance of the goods 
into the warehouse, customhouse, or freight shed, or if allowed to 
stand outside the dock, 10 days is the limit. Policies of American 
companies have been seen covering risk from factory to the client's 
private depositories, and these were so-called " marine " policies. 

Depending upon the bulk of the article being shipped, freight may 
have little or great effect on the selling price m the Argentine mar- 
ket. On this item, too, may depend the chance of cgmpetition with 
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the domestic product. In normal times the freight rate from the 
United States to Argentina on wearing apparel is in the neighbor- 
hood of $0.40 per cubic foot. At this time rates are about $2.50 per 
cubic foot, which makes the importation of bulky goods extremely 
difficult, especially if there is any domestic development of the in- 
dustry. On the other hand, freight rates from Europe continue to 
be almost normal, owing to the fact that boats arrivinjg for supplies 
are lightly loaded and not infrequently in ballast. This makes it 
increasingly difficult for the American manufacturer to compete for 
business where it is possible for a European competitor to supply 
the merchandise. 

CUSTOMS TARIFF. 

In Argentina duties are usually based on the legal weight on arti- 
cles of wearing apparel. This includes the weight of the merchandise, 
plus that of any paper or cardboard, wrappings, twine, etc., but not 
the outer wooden packing case or any lining it may have. Where 
goods pay duties on the legal weight, cards, advertising literature, or 
other extraneous matter should never be placed in the same parcel 
with the goods. If they are to be shipped in the same case, they 
should form a separate parcel and a statement of their presence and 
weight should be included on the bill of lading along with other con- 
tents of the case. When goods dutiable by legal weight are shipped 
loose in the outer packing case without any immediate packing, the 
net weight is increased 10 per cent in computing the duty. 

The general rate of duty on imports into Argentina is 25 per cent 
ad valorem. This level has been maintained for a long period, but 
at present there are two supplementary taxes amounting to an addi- 
tional 7 per cent. In estimating ad valorem duties, official arbitrary 
valuations are placed on many of the articles. This accounts for 
the fact that statistics of imports into Argentina from a given coun- 
try formerly showed a higher value than the exports from the coun- 
try to Argentina indicated. For the three years immediately preced- 
ing the European war this excess amounted to approximately^ 8, 10, 
and 4 per cent, respectively, but during the last two years, with the 
greatly inflated values on all goods, the official valuations are prob- 
ably below the actual prices. 

The valuation of imported merchandise in Argentina is arbitrary. 
Goods are valued according to official rates prescribed in a valuation 
tariff (tarifa de avaluos). The latest valuation tariff was adopted in 
1906 ; it has since undergone some minor alterations. As the official 
valuations are the same for all countries and remain unchanged for a 
number of years, it is evident that the Argentine import values, 
shown in the commercial section of the Anuario de la Direccion Gen- 
eral de Estadistica, do not reflect the general movement in the price 
level. Thus, for example, British coal shipped to Argentina during 
the years 1914-1916 was valued, f . o. b. British port, at $4.21 per long 
ton in 1914, $4.78 in 1915, and $6.05 in 1916, while in the Argentine 
statistics the valuation remained unchanged at 7 pesos gold per 
metric ton, or $6.86 per long ton. 

Heretofore export duties have been of negligible importance in 
Argentina's customs receipts, amounting to but a few thousand 
dollars annually. The purpose of those in force was to discourage 
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shipment abroad of articles needed for home consumption. In Jan- 
uary, 1918, however, a law was passed imposing duties on nearly all 
articles exported. For the more important animal and vegetable 
products, these duties are at the rate of 16 per cent and 12 per cent, 
respectively, based on the excess of the current price over the normal 
prices prevailing before the war. Articles not specially mentioned 
are dutiable at 2 per cent ad valorem. Besides the regular duties and 
their surtaxes there are various other charges, such as statistical and 
stamp taxes and warehouse and customs fees, and charges for cran- 
age, stevedoring, and lighterage. 

All printed circulars, cards, pamphlets, calendars, catalogues, etc., 
brought in quantities by commercial travelers for complimentary 
distribution, are subject to customs duty. 

The duty on printed matter on cardboard for advertising or other 
purposes, in ordinary ink, colors, or chromos, including tickets of all 
classes, calendars, and printed matter intended for calendars, with 
or without pads, is 47 per cent on a fixed valuation of 0.60 pesos, gold, 
per kilo, which is equivalent to a specific rate of $12.34 per 100 
pounds. 

Similar articles of bristol board, with or without inscription, with 
the exception of photographs, are subject to a rate of 47 per cent on 
a fixed valuation of 1 peso, gold, per kilo, equivalent to a specific 
rate of $20.57 per 100 pounds. 

Printed matter on paper for advertising purposes, and ordinary 
printed matter on cardboard, also for advertising, not specified in 
the preceding items, including calendar pads, are subject to a rate 
of 32 per cent on a fixed valuation of 0.40 peso, gold, per kilo, equiva- . 
lent to a specific rate of $5.60 per 100 pounds. 

Modifications in the Argentine tariff law that had been under con- 
sideration for several months in connection with the budget law for 
1918 have been embodied in law No. 10362, which was enacted on 
February 26, 1918, and became effective immediately for the remain- 
der of the calendar year. The law consists, to a great extent, of a 
reenactment of the tariff changes adopted in 1917, which were to 
have expired December 31, 1917. The continuation of the statistical 
tax of 2 per mill on exports, imports, and goods in transit, which has 
been in effect for several years, was also authorized. Certain classes of 
articles specified in the decree of February 28, 1917, such as clothing, 
notions, and furniture, will continue to be subject to surtax when 
imported in the form of parcels. (See Foreign Tariff Notes, No. 26, 
p. 7.) The tax was increased to 25 per cent ad valorem, however, 
mstead of 25 per cent of the duty, as a part of the program, for the 
protection of domestic business. It applied particularly to parcels 
addressed to private individuals or to manufacturers' agents without 
established houses in the coimtry and to dutiable articles contained in 
passengers' baggage. 

With certain exceptions, the temporary duties and surtaxes adopted 
in 1917 were continued, although the number of exceptions was in- 
creased. The increases in duty were comparatively few in number, 
but they applied to some of the most important classes of imported 
goods and in some cases made the duties practically prohibitive. 

Of special importance to American shoe exporters are the pro- 
visions as to increased rates of duty on footwear. The duties on 
leather footwear specified in tariff items 425-432 wer^i doubled. 
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Including the special surtaxes already referred to, the duty on men's 
high shoes became $1.89 per pair, while the duly on similar shoes for 
women was made $1.66 per pair. Item 425, which specifies men's top 
boots, was extended to cover also women's boots of the same kind. 

It will be noted that the increase api)lied only to leather boots and 
shoes and not to those of other materials, nor to slippers, sporting 
shoes, or articles for the manufacture of footwear. The increase in 
duty was strongly urged by the local shoe manufacturers, and the 
argument was presented that steps must be taken to prevent the ex- 
portation of raw materials from Argentina for manufacture abroad, 
when they are subsequently to be returned to the country in a manu- 
factured state, with a consequent neglect of the domestic industry. 
It is not anticipated that the mcrease in duty will seriously affect the 
sale of the finer grades of shoes, which are in great demand by those 
who can afford to buy them, and the increased duty on such shoes 
will be met largely by the Argentinians themselves. It will un- 
doubtedly affect the importation of medium-grade leather shoes to 
the detriment of several American firms that have built up a busi- 
ness of considerable importance in Argentina. 

Among other provisions in the 1918 tariff law is one to the effect 
that articles subject to duty on the weight of the goods and imme- 
diate container or packing, when imported loose within a single con- 
tainer, shall be dutiable on the net weight, with the addition of 10 
per cent. Failure to indicate on the clearance entry or the entry for 
warehouse the form of packing will subject the importer to penalty. 
Inasmuch as the larger part of the goods specified in the tariff are 
dutiable on this basis, exporters should be careful to furnish their 
customers with full information as to the form of packing. Pre- 
vious regulations regarding dutiable weight, which were to havegone 
into effect May 1, 1917, will be found summarized in Foreign Tariff 
Notes No. 25, page 167. It was proposed to collect duty on the gross 
weight of goods dutiable on the above basis when imported without 
inner packing, but numerous protests were made and the regulations 
never went into force. 

Penalties for improper customs declarations and other irregulari- 
ties are also treated in the present law, and it becomes increasingly 
important that the information furnished by the exporter for use in 
declaring the goods should be accurate in all respects. 

The following table shows the valuation and the rates of duty in 
Argentina on boots and shoes, shoe leather, and shoe supplies : 



Tariff 
No. 



Articles. 



Valua- 
tion. 



Rates of 
duty.o 



Duty. 



425 
426 

427 
428 
429 



BOOTS AND SHOES. 6 

Top boots and riding boots for men and women per dozen c. 

High shoes for men do 

Low shoes for mpn do 

High shoes for women do 

Low shoes for women do 



Pesos. 
100 
50 
40 
44 



Per cent. 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 



Per dozen 
pahs. 
$45.36 
22.68 
18.14 
19.96 
16.32 



a The rates shown include the special surtax of 7 per cent of the valuation . The same law that ipcreased 
the duty on shoes also classed women's boots with those for men (Feb. 28, 1918). 

^ Infants' shoes will be regarded as those up to 16 centimeters in length; children's, those of more than 
16 and not more than 25 centimeters; men's, those of more than 25 centimeters, and women's those of 
more than 23 centimeters. These measures snail be taken regardless of the sole. Boys' or men's shoes 
exceeding 23 but not exceeding 26 centimeters in length are dutiable as women's shoes. (Decision July 
12, 1916.) 

e The Argentine tariff states "per dozen,"' but it is evident that per dozen pairs is meant. 
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Tariff 
No. 



Articles. 



Valua- 
tion. 



Rates of 
duty. 



430 
431 
432 



434 
440 
441 
460 



314 
315 
320 



327 
329 



474 



473 
481 
998 

1376 

1376 

2502 
2503 
2333 
2331 



475 



1445 
487 
1995 

2732 
1340 
1366 



485 



486 



484 



1026 



BOOTS AND SHOES— continued. 

Boots and high shoes for children per dozens.. 

Low shoes for children do 

Boots and bi£h and low shoes for infants do. . . . 

Slippers, without lining or with lining, other than silk or imita- 
tion silk , for infants per dozen a. 

Slippers, with lining of silk or imitation silk, for infants . . .do 

Sporting boots for men and women do 

Sporting boot s for children do 

Sporting shoes do 

SHOE LEATHERS. 

Calfskins , natural fin sh per kilo 

Calfskins .patent .• do . . 

Kidskins do.. 

Colt, patent or otherwise tanned do. . 

Sole leather, paten do. . 

Sole leather o' other kinds do. . 

Cowhide, all kinds do.. 



SHOE SUPPUES. 



Blackings (betunes): 
Liquid, in bottles. 



.per liter.. 



Paste, in tins per kilo, legal weight b. 

Box-toe gums (pasta puntadora) per kilo, gross weight. . 

Brass wires (alambre de bronce) per kilo, legal weight. , 

Brushes: 

Inking, camePs hair (cepillos para dar tinta, pelo camello) 
per kilo, legal weight. . 

Inking, bristle (cepillos para dar tinta, cerda) do 

Machme, hair or bristle (cepillos de maquina). . .ad valorem. . 
Buckles (hebillas): 

Plain per kilo, legal weight. . 

Decorated do.... 

Black Arctic do 

Buttons, fine-quality, ivory and mother-of-pearl (botoncs, 

marfil y nacar) per kilo, legal weight. . 

Cement, rubber (cemento) ad valorem.. 

Cork bottom filler (corcho para relleno) do. . . . 

Counters, cardboard (contrafuertes de carton) 

'. per kilo, legal weight. . 

Cutting boards (tablas para cortadores) ad valorem. , 

Dies (sacabocades) per kilo, legal weight. . 

Dressings, containing shellac (lustres)... per kilo, gross weight.. 
Duck for reinforcing button flies (tela*' duck") 

per kilo, legal weight., 

Embossing inks (tintas para marcas) do.... 

Emery cloth (tela esmenl) do 

Emery stones (piedras de esmeril) do. . . , 

Felt . cotton (fleltro) ad valorem . . 

Heels: 

Leatherboard, not covered (tacos de carton fibra. no forrados) 
per kilo, legal weight . . 



Other per dozen pairs.. 



Inner soles (plantillas): 

Hemp or jute, for alpargatas (soga, jute, para alpargatas) 

per kilo, legal weight.. 

Leather (cuero) do 

Knives: 

Hand, with wooden handles (cuchillos de mano, con mango 

de madera) per dozen. . 

, . . . . ^, ., adv ' 



Pesos. 
22 
14 
12 

10 
14 
18 
12 
6 



2.10 
4.00 
5.00 
2.80 
2.80 
1.10 
2.80 



aso 



.20 
.06 
.45 



1.50 
1.00 



1.00 
2.00 
t60 

6.00 



.15 



.15 



.80 



.70 



Per cent. 
47 
47 
47 

47 
47 
47 
47 
47 



47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 
47 



32 



32 
32 
32 



32 
32 
32 

32 
32 
32 



32 
32 

32 
32 
32 
32 

27 

32 

CO.! 

32 

32 



32 



47 



32 
32 



32 
32 



Per dozen. 
.22 



Machine (cuchillas para machina) ad valorem. 

a The Argentine tarif! states " per dozen,'' but it is evident that per dozen pairs is meant. 

k Legal weight includes the weight of the articles and of immediate wrappings or containers, such at 
carboard boxes, cartons, and bottles. If eoods dutiable on legal weight are Imported loose, witnout any 
immediate packing, the net weight is to be taken, increased oy 10 per cent. 

c Specific rate, pesos per kilo. 
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Tariff 
No. 



Artictos. 



Valua- 
tion. 



Rates of 
duty. 



Duty. 



482 
479 



23G9 



1247 
1248 



1408 



2370 
2754 



478 
487 

1408 
1101 
2S06 



2950 
791 



SHOE SV7FUBS— eontinned. 

Laoes (cordones): 

Cotton, linen, or leather per kilo, legal weight. , 

Silk or mixed do.... 

Lacing hooks and eyelets (ojaliUos y ganchos) do. . . . 

Last blocks, not covered (madera en bloqaes para hormas) 
per pair.. 



Leatherboard (carton libra) per kilo, net weight.. 

Leather welting ( vira de cuero) ad valorem . . 

Machinery (maquinaria): 

Up to 600 kilos gross per kilo, gross weight. . 

500 to 1,000 kilos do.... 

Machine blocks (pilones para maquina) ad valorem. . 

Nails, hob, heel, any sizes (clavos para tacos, cnalquier tamano) 

per kilo, legal weight . . 

Patterns, carboard (moldes de carton) do 

Pull straps, cotton (tiradorclllos, algodon) do. . . , 

Sandpaper (papel de Uja) do.... 



Petot. 
1.00 

laoo 

1.00 



.60 



.12 



.20 



Shoe forms (formas moldes para calsados) per pair.. 

Stains and inks, not containing shellac (tifies y tintas) 
per kilo, gross weight. . 

Steel and leatherboard shanks (cambrillones de carton y aoero) 
ad valorem.. 

Tacks, machine or hand (semillas de maquina o mano) 
per kilo, legal weight . . 

Tarred felt (fieltro alquitrando) per kilo, gross weight. . 

Thread (hilos): -* ' »- * 

Linen and cotton (lino y algodon) per kilo, legal weight. . 



Silk(seda) per 1,000 meters. . 

Waxes: 

Finishing, black (ceras) per kilo, legal weight.. 

Finishing, white do 

Stitching (cerotesj ad valorem . . 

Wire, iron (alambre de hlcrro) per kilo, legal weight. . 

Wood shanks (cambrillones de madera) ad valorem. . 



.10 
.15 
LOO 
.12 



1.60 



.08 



Per cent, 
32 
32 
32 



82 



Per too 
poundt. 
$14.00 
14a 00 
14.00 

Per pair. 
.16 

Per too 
ponndt. 
1.68 



.65 
.43 



LOO 



.28 



.50 
.90 



.08 



32 



32 



L40 
2.10 
14.00 
Z46 

Per pair. 
.46 

Perm 
poundt. 
L12 



1.40 
.70 



ia94 



Perm 
yards. 
.008 

Per 100 
pounde 
7.00 
IZOO 



M2 



Imports are admitted into the southern part of Argentina free of 
duty. There is no express statement in the customs law according 
free admission south of the forty-second degree of latitude, but this 
is effected indirectly by the closing of the customhouses at Gallegos, 
Puerto Madryn, Kawson, and San Antonio, in the Territories of 
Santa Cruz, Chubut, and Eio Negro. This is in line with the priv- 
ilege granted by Chile to the port of Punta Arenas, where. until re- 
cently there was complete free admission of foreign goods, and now 
exemption from duty of all except a few specified articles. In view 
of the infrequent communication between these southern ports and 
the rest of the Republic, the right of free importation is not likely 
to be the means of distributing free goods over the more settled parts 
of the country to the north. 

Since few vessels from foreign countries make the voyage direct 
to these small ports, special concessions have been made in the 
customs law to provide for transshipment there from the larger 
ports. In general, the minor customhouses, among which Puerto 
Madryn and the others were formerly included, are restricted to the 
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importation of merchandise originating in adjacent countries and 
carried directly from the ports of such countries. . In practice, there- 
fore, nearly all the goods intended for this section of Argentina are 
shipped first to Buenos Aires and then in bond to the port of destina- 
tion. To avoid the levying of duties ut Buenos Aires it is important 
that packages be marked clearly with the final port of destination 
and the phrase " In transit at Buenos Aires" (En transito a Buenos 
Aires). Goods may also be transshipped at Montevideo if steamer 
connection can be made there more satisfactorily. 

PREPARATION OF SHIPMENTS. 

So far as footwear is concerned, there seems to be very little com- 
plaint on the subject of proper packing. Nearly all American ex- 
porters of boots and shoes are giving adequate consideration to this 
subject. On the other hand, m the case of shipments of leather, 
shoe supplies, and shoe machinery there appears to be considerable 
chance for improvement in the packing. The requirements for each 
of these items vary, but certain points should be kept in mind re- 
gardless of the nature of the goods. 

The danger of breakage in transit is much less in the case of ship- 
ments destined for east-coast than for west-coast ports. Instead of 
being unloaded in an open roadstead, ships can tie up alongside the 
docks in Buenos Aires, Eosario, Bahia Blanca, and La Plata. Un- 
loading conditions, therefore, are not dissimilar to those in American 
ports. 

The necessity for precaution against pilfering, while not so great 
as in the case of west-coast shipments, nevertheless should be kept 
in mind in packing merchandise for Argentina. The difficulty of 
replacing stolen goods under existing conditions is great, and even if 
recovery is eventually made from insurance companies to cover the 
loss of the articles themselves, the customs duties and charges, being 
based on the invoice figures, have to be paid on goods that have never 
been received. The importer has anything but a kindly feeling toward 
a firm that fails to take the neecessary precaution against pilfering. 
A clBrtain amount of the stealing undoubtedly occurs in the American 
port from which the shipment is made. Out of a recent lot of leather 
received by a prominent Buenos Aires importing house, 66 dozen 
patent sides, valued at $7,000 United States gold, were missing when 
the case was opened at the Buenos Aires customhouse. The loss was 
disclosed when the case was weighed immediately after being taken 
from the steamer. 

Certain commodities, such as canvas and drill linings used in the 
local shoe-manufacturing industry, are commonly packed in cases. 
One firm in Buenos Aires, after much difficulty, has persuaded Amer- 
ican exporters to ship this material in bales. Before the manufac- 
turer in the United States could be persuaded to follow instructions 
it was necessary to prove to him that the contents of 20 wooden cases 
could be packed into 16 cases of the same size, provided they were 
properly pressed, and that the same quantity of goods could be 
shipped in 8 bales. It is clear that the saving that this caused in 
freight space alone was no insignificant item. Furthermore, the 
material arrived in much better condition than when packed loosely 
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in cases. English packing cases are measured and made to fit the 
goods as exactly as possible. It is not difficult to understand the 
feeling of some Argentine importers who find that a case for which 
they have paid freight charges of $2 per cubic foot has a dozen or 
more cubic feet filled with old New York newspapers. 

Cases should bear the consignee's mark or brand. Generally the 
importer will have a mark or system of marks of his own, but if not, 
any suitable design may be used. Initials of the importer inside a 
circle or rectangle is a common form of marking. Such marks, to- 
gether with the net and gross weights in pounds and kilos, the size of 
the case, and its cubical contents should appear on two or more adja- 
cent sides of the case. If the shipment comprises more than a single 
box, a serial number should be given each one. All figures and letters 
should preferably be stenciled and should be at least 2 inches in 
height. The accuracy of all weights and measurements should be 
carefully verified, since errors may lead to fines, or at least delay and 
investigation, as such mistakes are considered attempts to defraud 
the Government. Methods of marking cases may be as complete and 
as complex as the parties to the deal desire. Certain firms use a code 
by which the contents of each box are known to the importer as soon 
as he sees the marks. 

When marks are not clear the cases are laid aside by the inspector 
and attended to only after all other goods of that shipment have 
been cleared. This is one of the chief sources of delay. 

All firms doing business on a considerable scale in Argentina, 
either through their own branch houses or through resident agents, 
should pay particular attention to the preparation of their invoices. 
The matter of using the proper tariff classification is very important. 
In making out the invoice the danger of fines is greatly minimized 
if care is taken to ascertain the exact classification under which goods 
should be entered. It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of 
this. The simpler the title on the invoice the less duty the article 
pays in most cases. For instance, Goodyear outsole automatic lock- 
stitch thread is liable to be placed by tne customs inspectors under 
a tariff classification calling for a higher rate of duty than if the 
same article was invoiced simply as sole-stitching thread (hilo de 
coser para suelas). All firms doing business on a considerable scale 
will find it to their advantage to Est the various articles that they 
handle, and to find out the correct name under which these should 
be invoiced and the tariff number under which they should be listed. 
Four copies of this list should be made, one for the foreign depart- 
ment of the factory, another for the despachante, or customs broker, 
at Buenos Aires, a third for the forwarding house in New York, and 
the fourth for the agent in Buenos Aires. It may mean a good deal 
of work to get up such a list for all the countries with which business 
is done, but its use will eliminate practically all danger of fines, ex- 
cept from pure carelessness. The Spanish equivalent for the most 
important shoe supplies is given in the list of duties contained on 
page 106 of this report. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Buenos Aires is undoubtedly the biggest competitive market in 
all classes of goods in South or Central America. In some lines it 
is the biggest in the world. It is hard for a person who has never 
visited the Argentine market to realize how severe the competition 
there is in normal times. There are probably more representatives 
of firms of different nationalities concentrated in Buenos Aires than 
in almost any other city that can be mentioned. In footwear the 
competition is restricted virtually to the United Kingdom and the 
United States ; in leather and the numerous shoe supplies that enter 
into the local manufacture of footwear, the competing nations are 
much more numerous. 

On the whole, American business with Argentina in the lines with 
which this report is concerned is being conducted in a satisfactory 
way, taking into consideration the present abnormal world-trade 
situation. Many of the complaints of American carelessness and 
inattention to detail are exaggerated. Most American exporters 
are trying to do their best by their South American customers, in 
some cases at the expense of their home business. The United States 
is new at the South American game, whereas Germany and England 
have been doing business there on a large scale for a number of 
years. It is true that mistakes are made and misunderstandings 
arise in transactions made through American houses that are un- 
familiar with the requirements of exporting, but for the most part 
the offending firms make a distinct effort to remedy the errors in 
subsequent shipments. Importers who are annoyed by the long 
delays in filling orders from the' United States and who are in the 
habit of comparing the time required with the time formerly taken 
by European houses are prone to underestimate the difficulties of 
the present situation. Exporters should lose no opportunity to keep 
their Argentine clients regularly informed as to conditions in the 
American and the world market. 

The advantage of building up and maintaining good will in these 
difficult times can not be exaggerated, and nowhere does good will 
play a more important part than in the Eiver Plate countries of 
South America. 
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INTRODUCnOX. 

Uruguay is the smallest Sepublic in South America, but it is the 
most densely populated and its people have a larger per capita pur- 
chasing power than those of any other country on the continent. Its 
area is 72,153 square miles and its population at the end of 1916 was 
estimated at 1,378,800, of whom over one-fourth were in Montevideo, 
the capital. Brazil borders the country on the north and northeast, 
the Atlantic Ocean on the east and south, the Kiver Plate on the 
southwest, and Argentina on the west, with the Uruguay River mark- 
ing the boundary. 

There are several mountain ridges in the interior of Uruguay but 
most of the country consists of roUing plains, on which are great 
herds of cattle and sheep. Agriculture and stock raising are the 
principal occupations and over 90 per cent of the exports consist of 
animal products. The number of live stock in Uniguav in 1916 was 
as follows: Neat cattle, 7,802,442; sheep, 11,472,852; swine, 303,958; 
goats, 12,218; horses, 567,154; and mules and asses, 16,663. 

The climate of Uruguay is temperate and the wiuters are rainy but 
not cold. The rainfall at Montevideo averaged 40 inches annually 
from 1901 to 1915. The average temperature for the years 1906 to 
1915 was 62° Fahrenheit and the maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures were 96° and 35°, respectively. 

It has been found that education has considerable influence on the 
market for footwear and it is therefore important to note that 
primary education in Uruguay is compulsory. In 1917 there were 
1,203 public schools with 120,000 pupils and 203 private schools with 
20,000 pupils. In addition, the country has preparatory and normal 
schools, a State school of arts and trades, a military college, a num- 
ber of religious seminaries, and a university at Montevideo. 

Montevideo is the commercial and industrial center of the country, 
the only other cities worthy of mention being Paysandu (population 
21,000) and Saltu (population 20,000) on the Uruguay River. There 
is no manufacturing on a large scale, but the war has stimulated the 
establishment of a number of small factories to make articles for 
which Uruguay was formerly dependent on imports. There are large 
meat-packiug establishments near Montevideo. The capital is a port 
of call for aU steamers to and from Buenos Aires, and local steamers 
offer daily service between Montevideo and Buenos Aires and weekly 
service between Montevideo and Asuncion, Paraguay. Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires are the regular transshipment points for goods 
destined for Paraguay. There is rail connection also with the in- 
terior cities of Uruguay, but these are not considered sufficiently im- 
portant for a shoe, leather, or shoe-supply salesman to include them 
in his itinerary. 

The per capita foreign trade of Uruguay, like its purchasing power, 
is larger than that of any other country in South America. Its 
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foreign trade has shown very rapid growth. In 1908 it amounted to 
only $79,000,000 and five years later, in 1913, it had increased to 
$123,000,000, then the highest figure in the country's history. In 
the next three years it showed the effect of war conditions by a de- 
cline in 1914 to $93,000,000, followed by a rise to $112,000,000 in 
1915 and to $113,000,000 in 1916. It was not until 1917, however, 
that the 1913 record was surpassed. In that year the total was 
$134,000,000, of which $96,000,000 represented exports and $38,000,000 
represented imports. The import values are based on official valua- 
tions, which, according to a statement issued by the Chief of the 
Uruguayan Bureau of Commercial Statistics, should be increased by 
16 per cent for 1915, 50 per cent for 1916, and 79 per cent for 1917. 
For the five-year period from 1906 to 1910 the United Kingdom sup- 
plied 30 per cent, Germany 16 per cent, France 10 per cent, and the 
United States 9 per cent of Uruguay's imports. In 1916 the United 
Kingdom and Argentina each supplied 21 per cent and the United 
States and Brazil each supplied 12 per cent. In 1917 the percentages 
were as follows: United States, 29; Argentina, 21; Brazil, 18; and 
United Kingdom, 16.« 

The language of Uruguay is Spanish. The country is on a gold 
basis, and its peso, divided into 100 centesimos, has a nominal value 
of $1,034. Since the beginning of the war the value of the peso has 
steadily risen; in the summer of 1917 it was worth $1.07 and in 
1918, $1.24. Metric weights and measures only are used in the shoe 
and leather trades. C. i. f. quotations should be made, if possible, 
with measures in centimeters and weights in grams per square meter. 

RECENT ECONOMIC CONDITIONS.* 

The stability of the Uruguayan currency and the manner in which 
Uruguayan merchants have always met their obligations have given 
the country a high credit among the nations of the world, and this 
reputation has not been impaired by the trying conditions that have 
existed since 1914. Uruguay, like other Kepublics in South America, 
has been confronted with many difficulties since the beginning of the 
war ; but the serious financial depression noted in other countries, par- 
ticularly Argentina, has not been so apparent there, and the fourth 
5 ear of the war finds Uruguay in a stronger commercial and financial 
condition than obtained prior to its commencement. While the vol- 
ume of business in lines where imports are necessary continues weak, 
it is by no means to be inferred that commercial soundness is im- 
paired. On the contrary, the very unfavorable world conditions com- 
pelling economy have forced the Uruguayans to acquire habits of 
moderation and thrift. The easy, long-time credits formerly granted 
the merchants by their European creditors had accustomed the former 
to order merchandise freely. Naturally, at the inception of the 
war they were overstocked. Having received easy credit, the mer- 
chants were quick to extend equally easy terms to their clients. Com- 
merce, generally speaking, was for that reason heavy and slow mov- 
ing, and when Europe began to direct its efforts to warfare instead 

• The 1918 flgures, which have become available since this report was written, show 
total imports offlcially valued at $40,000,000 (actual value. $71,000,000), most of which 
wag supplied by the four countries mentioned, with the following percentages : United 
states and Argentina, 24 per cent each : Braail, 24 , and United Kingdom, 16. 

•This section was taken from Special Agents Series No. 163 — Paper, Paper Products, 
and Printing Machinery in Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 
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of supplying the world with manufactured goods, the South Ameri- 
can Republics, like all the countries that had placed their main de- 
pendence upon Europe for their merchandise, were suddenly con- 
fronted by an economic crisis. Uruguay was prompt in adopting 
measures to remedy its position, and the financial cloud that looked 
threatening at the beginning of the war passed over without disturb- 
ing conditions to any marked degree. Imports declined because 
merchants ceased ordering any merchandise except what was abso- 
lutely necessary. The prolongation of the war has had the effect of 
causing much of the old, unsalable merchandise carried at low valua- 
tions to be disposed of at good prices. The consistent incre&se in 
both the cost of merchandise and ocean freight rates has also had the 
effect of 'jawsing the merchants to become wary when replenishing 
their stock. The freight situation began to grow very serious by the 
fall of 1917 ; rates in some instances advanced more than 1,000 per 
cent. 

Financially, Uruguay has prospered by the war, because its ranch- 
ers and farmers have obtained unprecedented prices for their prod- 
ucts, which enabled them to liquidate their accounts with the mer- 
chants, the latter in turn paying their foreign creditors. The net 
result is reflected in the amount loaned by banks, which shows a 
perceptible decrease, while, on the other hand, there is a large increase 
in deposits and a corresponding increase in cash reserves. Aside from 
a relatively small number of insignificant failures, Uruguay can be 
said to be free from bankruptcies. Within the last 25 years only one 
important firm has failed, and the creditors of that concern were paid 
90 cents on the dollar. Credits are generally regarded as being more 
secure in Uruguay than in any other South American country, and 
credit information is easier to obtain. Banks and merchants cooper- 
ate, and such organizations for the protection of commerce as the 
Commercial Defense League and the rural societies have their own 
investigating departments and complete commercial information is 
available to their members. 

BOOT AND SHOE IMPORTS, 

Men's shoes form the most important item in leather footwear 
imports. In 1913, the latest normal year, the value of all classes of 
footwear imported into the Eepublic was $167,388; in 1915, $58,906; 
in 1916, $31,035; and in the first six months of 1917, only $13,432. 
These figures are based on the official valuations; the actual values 
since 1914 are much higher. (See p. 112.) 

The following table shows the imports into Uruguay of men's, 
women's, and children's leather shoes and of all shoes other than 
leather in 1913, 1916, and the first half of 1917. Values are expressed 
in United States currency. 



Periods. 


Leather shoes. 


Other. 


Total 


Men's. 


Women's. 


Children's. 


1913 


S87.100 
16.825 
5,566 


$18,836 
2,100 
1,309 


S18.944 
1,597 
1,263 


147,508 
10.513 
5,294 


$167,388 


1916 


31,035 


Jan. 1-Jun© 30, 1917 


13,432 
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Statistics of boot and shoe imports by countries are not available 
later than 1915. The following table shows the quantity and value 
of imports into Uruguay of all kinds of footwear in 1915 : 



Kinds of footwear. 



United 
States. 



United 
Kingdom. 



France. 



other 
countries. 



Total. 



Men's pu^.?^A" 

Women^s fe?*^'' 

Children's te^."! 

Other tZ.^!^, 

Total {^.^!^. 



631 
$18,664 

Ids 

13,024 



b 1,912 
b $10,328 



292 
$6,276 

111 
$1,644 

640 
$3,644 

228 
$1, 162 



50 

$343 

402 

$1,416 



90 

$2,419 

107 

$1,558 

a 231 

a $3, 095 

954 

$5,192 



1,015 

$27,442 

413 

$6,226 

927 

$7,150 

3,496 

$18,088 



2,744 
$32,084 



1,271 
$12,716 



454 
$1,842 



1,382 
$12,264 



5,851 
$58,906 



a Including 100 dozen pairs from Italy, made of silk or silk mixture and valued at $2,276. 
b Including 1,857 dozen pairs of rubber footwear, valued at $9,600. 

At present the imports of footwear are extremely low ; in fact, in 
October, 1917, only one retail establishment had received a shipment 
of shoes for several months. Of the numerous stores that formerly 
handled one or more lines of American footwear only one (a branch 
store operated by a New England manufacturer) pretended to have 
a range of sizes and styles. 

In other words, the market for boots and shoes in Uruguay is not 
especially promising at present. The reasons for the falling off in 
the imports of footwear are taken up on another page of this report. 
The extent to which the American trade has suffered during the war 
is clearly brought out in the following table, compiled from official 
American statistics, showing the exports of boots and shoes from the 
United States to Uruguay for the fiscal years 1913 to 1918 : 



Years ended June 30— 



Boots and shoes. 



Men's. Women's. Children's 



Slippers. 



Total. 



"13 {ZZ.. 

w" te: 

101 <» /pairs.. 

^^^^ ; \value.. 

1916 /P^""^ 

^^^^ lvalue.. 

i«7 te. 



36,741 

$116,167 

21,766 

$72,026 

9,071 

$32,619 

9,277 

$30,846 

6,038 

$18,678 

2,204 

$9,705 



8,191 

$23,175 

3,795 

$10,472 

2,805 

$9,423 

2,553 

$8,113 

3,036 

$10,494 

1,313 

$5,750 



747 

$1,036 

351 

$357 



491 
$580 
1,230 
$898 

389 
$307 



44 
$88 



$45 



45,679 

$140,378 

25,956 

$82,943 

11,876 

$42,042 

12,321 

$39,539 

9,340 

$30,115 

3,906 

$15,762 



REQUIREMENTS OF THE MARKET, 

Buenos Aires sets the style for all wearing apparel and footwear 
among the three Kiver Plate countries — Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Paraguay. Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay and the only city of 
any commercial and social importance, is distant only a few hours by 
water from Buenos Aires. Passengers go on board a fast modern 
passenger steamship at 10 o'clock in the evening, and are able to 
land at Montevideo by 7 o'clock the following morning. There is 
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a continual movement daily in each direction, and, though Uruguay 
possesses many characteristics of its own and the Uruguayan people 
are by no means identical with those of Argentina, yet in such mat- 
ters as clothing and footwear little distinction is noticeable between 
the requirements of the two Republics. 

men's shoes. 

The principal market for men's high and medium grade footwear 
is in Montevideo. As a matter of fact, few high-grade shoes are 
sold outside the capital. So far as style is concerned, there is little 
difference between the Buenos Aires and the Montevideo trade. 

The most favored leathers are box calf and patent kid. Black vici 
kid is also liked during the winter months, and tan sells much more 
readily in the sunmier months. High shoes have the call over oxfords 
at all times of the year, and dealers state that low shoes have steadily 
lost ground during the last three years. At present onfords make 
up probably 20 per cent of the men's high-grade footwear sales. 
Except for dress shoes, patent footwear is not especially liked. The 
heels commonly used are 9/8 and 10/8, except in shoes for older men, 
when 8/8 heels are required. Sizes 6 to 9^ are carried by most 
dealers, 7 to 8^ having the greatest sale. Widths D and E are mostly 
in demand, but B and C are also carried. Width A is never ordered. 
Light soles predominate, except in patent-leather dress shoes, when 
8 iron is largely used. Price advances on imported shoes have 
been considerable. A man's black-kid bal high-cut shoe that before 
the war sold at retail for 6.50 pesos is now priced at 9 pesos; the 
same shoes in tan sell for 9.75 pesos. In general, the rise of prices 
in Montevideo amounts to about 3 pesos. About the highest-priced 
men's shoe carried at present in Montevideo is a patent-leather 
button dress shoe that retails for 10.75 pesos. A box-calf leather- ' 
lined tan lace blucher sells for the same price. 

The competition that American footwear meets in men's lines at 
present is solely from the local product, and chiefly from the high- 
grade custom shoemaking establishments, rather than from the fac- 
tories using machinery. Previous to the war a few Austrian, Eng-. 
lish, and Swiss shoes for men were imported, but this jompetition 
was negligible. Owing to the recent difficulties of local manufac- 
turers in working imported varnished leathers, the sab of American 
patent shoes has been considerably stimulated. Several of the most 
popular custom shoemaking establishments charge fully as much for 
their product as the best imported American shoes cost, and in some 
cases the retail prices of the local product are greater. 

An idea of the class of work turned out by the most fashionable 
custom shoemaking departments in Montevideo may be obtained 
from sample 2, submitted to accompany this report. This is a men's 
bal oxford shoe, of imported upper leather and sole leather of native 
tannage, in size 7i, retailing at 7 pesos. 

women's shoes. 

In women's shoes, as in men's, there is not much difference between 
the styles desired in Buenos Aires and in Montevideo. A new model 
Hiay appear in the first-named city that has no counterpart in Monte- 
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video, but, as a general thing, styles in women's shoes correspond 
rather closely in the two countries. At present only one Montevideo 
shop is importing women's or misses' shoes. Several years ago three 
or four American makes of women's shoes were being sold in the 
Uruguayan market, but in comparison with the sale of men's lines 
the volume of business has always been small. The chief problem in 
handling imported footwear is the frequent changes in style, which 
make it difficult for a dealer to carry a stock of women's shoes with- 
out experiencing losses. Before the war manj women's and misses' 
shoes were imported into Uruguay from Austria and smaller amounts 
from Switzerland. Women's shoes of English manufacture have 
never been acceptable in Uruguay. Tan calf was the most popular 
.leather during the last summer season and patent leather in winter. 
Very few Louis XV heels are in evidence. The Cuban heel is used 
on most of the shoes of local production in misses' lines. American 
shoes carried at present have a 16/8 or a 15/8 heel. About 80 per 
cent of the women's shoes are patent leather, with a certain call for 
vici kid for elderly people. Two years ago boots were extremely 
popular, but at present patent-leather lace oxfords during the winter 
season and tan-calf lace oxfords or pumps during the summer season 
are mostly in favor. 

During the summer season of 1917 white-canvas and new-buck low 
shoes were used to a large extent. White kid is not popular and a 
considerable stock of this type of shoe is on hand at present and has 
proved to be a slow mover. Tan goods were especially popular sev- 
eral years ago but are expected to be less so during the present year. 
The preference in Montevideo seems to be for dark colors in women's 
lines. Sizes 3^ to 6 are mostly in demand. A few 2^, 6J, and 7 are 
generally included in an order, but in most cases they prove to be 
" stickers." Widths D and E sell readily, with an occasional demand 
for B and C from members of the American colony. 

Women's shoes of European manufacture in normal times have 
been sold in Montevideo for about 15 per cent less than the price 
asked for American footwear of corresponding style. The same duty 
has to be paid in both cases. French and Swiss shoes, particularly 
in women s lines, are of much lighter construction than American 
shoes, although a very good quality for the most part. 

A sample of the best type of custom-made shoe workmanship was 
purchased in Montevideo and is available for inspection by interested 
persons at the New York office of the Bureau. It is listed as sample 1 
(see Appendix B). The boot selected was a woman's 10-inch button 
foot, with perforated tip, leather-covered, full-breasted Louis heel, 
imported gray ooze upper leather, and sole leather of native tannage. 
The sample was submitted as a type of the finest high-grade custom 
workmanship in Uruguay. The retail price was 10 pesos, or if made 
to order, 12 pesos. 

A woman's shoe that was extremely popular during the summer of 
1917 in Uruguay is known as the " camouflage " model. A sample of 
this type of shoe (sample 4) has been submitted to accompany this 
report. This is a bal oxford shoe, made entirely of locally tanned 
leather, with celluloid-covered, semi-Louis heel; the factory cost 
was 3.35 pesos. 
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children's and infants' shoes. 

The market for children's imported shoes in Uruguay is decidedly 
small at present. Imports have fallen off steadily, and this has not 
been due solely to the difficulties of the war-time situation. The com- 
bination of high duties and the significant improvement in the quality 
of the product of domestic factories had begun to affect the import 
trade even before the war. The elimination of imported shoes in 
children's lines seems to have taken place earlier than would have 
been the case under normal conditions, but the eventual falling off 
was inevitable. It is not believed that the import trade in chil- 
dren's shoes will again reach its former high level. The local shoe 
factories using American machinery, American findings, and in most 
cases American upper leather are turning out a shoe that can be sold 
at a price considerably less than the imported article. Swiss and 
French shoes for children formerly were sold in good numbers in 
Uruguay. A few Swiss shoes have been received lately, especially in 
white-canvas lines. 

American shoes for children have been introduced at various times, 
but not with even a moderate degree of success. The chief difficulty 
has been the matter of price. The locally made product appears to 
satisfy the trade in Uruguay far better than in Argentina. 

In general, children's shoes in Uruguay follow the styles that pre- 
vail in Argentina, and the samples of children's footwear of Swiss, 
English, French, and Argentine manufacture that were submitted 
in connection with the Argentine section of this report will give an 
idea of the requirements of the Uruguayan market. A sample of 
Uruguayan workmanship has been submitted to accompany this 
report. Sample 5 is a child's Mary Jane pump, with patent vamp, 
ooze upper, and one-lift heel : the retail price was 1.70 pesos per pair. 

The situation in infants' lootwear is similar to that in children's 
footwear. More interest appears to be shown by local dealers, how- 
ever, in the prospects of importing infants' shoes after the war. At 
present imports are negligible. The requirements of the market cor- 
respond almost exactly to those of the Argentine market, described 
on page 37 of this report. Local shoe factories and custom shoe- 
making establishments turn out many infants' shoes in a variety of 
lines. No factory makes a specialty of this type of footwear. When 
conditions beconie normal again, it is believed that importers will 
seek to purchase, and the prices at which American infants' footwear 
is offered will determine largely the extent of American trade in this 
Une. 

SANDALS — SPORT SHOES. 

Sandals are not especially popular in Uruguay, certainly not so 
much so as in Argentina. In normal times mere has been a small 
importation, chiefly froni Spain and England. A number of local 
factories turn out regularly a certain quantity of sandals in men's 
and children's lines. . All those factories have increased their produc- 
tion since the beginning of the war. Sandals are not separately 
classified in the official statistics, and it is therefore not possible to 
state the extent of the imports. 

Association football is the principal sport in Uruguay, and tennis, 
horseback riding, golf, and swimming are also popular. The demand 
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for sporting goods is comparatively large. No stores make a spe- 
cialty of this type of merchandise, but most retail shoe stores handle 
football shoes, tennis shoes, and riding boots. 

The interest in association football is proportionately as great in 
Uruguay as in Argentina. A large number of association-football 
teams are supported in Montevideo, and practically every town and 
village in the interior has one or more teams. Once a year Uruguay 
enters a team in the competition for the championship of South 
America. In 1917 the championship matches were held in Monte- 
video, and Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and Chile were represented. 
Over 25,000 persons witnessed the deciding contest, and interest in 
the event was great throughout the Republic. Imported football 
shoes have always come chiefly from England. Several dealers in 
the capital have tried to stock American football shoes but state that 
they have been too expensive to sell readily. The average retail price 
for men's football shoes in Montevideo is 6 pesos ; boys' shoes sell for 
about 4.50 pesos. The same type of association- football shoe that is 
popular in Argentina is used in Uruguay. (See p. 39.) 

Tennis has rather a large following, particularly in and around 
the capital city. The various bathing beaches are the Mecca for 
thousands of tourists, not only from interior districts of Uruguay, but 
also from Argentina, Paraguay, Brazil, and even Chile; and these 
beaches are well supplied with tennis courts. The sale of tennis 
shoes, especially canvas shoes and sneakers, is large, and practically 
all the business is in American hands at present. Most of the im- 
portant retail shoe stores handle tennis footwear. Oxfords are pre- 
ferred to high cuts. 

Horseback riding as a sport is limited to a few persons in Uruguay, 
although many horses are used on the estates and ranches throughout 
the country. Riding boots used by Uruguayan society folks are 
locally manufactured, far the most part, in custom shoemaking estab- 
lishments. The requirements and prices are identical with those 
mentioned on page 39, in connection with the description of the 
Argentine market. The imports of riding boots are practically neg- 
ligible. A high knee boot, known as "bota criollaj" is used exten- 
sively in the " camp " by managers, overseers, and cowboys. It is 
made of waterproof leather, built on the lines of a riding boot, except 
that it is generally not so stiff. It resembles rather closely the " bota 
de gaucho " used by cowboys in Argentina. Many persons engaged 
in cattle raising or agricultural pursuits wear a high boot every day 
in the year, since much of their time is spent on horseback. The boots 
are manufactured entirely within the country, both by machinery 
and by hand. Eetail prices range from $7 to $20, with most sales 
around $15. 

Sample 3, submitted to accompany this report, is a man's 10-inch 
riding boot, known in Uruguay as "bota criolla." It is made of 
locally tanned leather, without tip, with a pegged sole, and sells at 
a wholesale price of 6.30 pesos. The sample selected is extremely 
simple ; most criolla boots are decidedly more ornate. 

RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 

The market for rubber footwear in Uruguay is not large. Dealers 
state that it has rained very little during the last two years, with 
the result that sales in this line have been ahnost negligible. Three 
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years ago the country experienced a long period of severe rain, and 
the dealers stocked up in the expectation of large future business. 
A few French and German rubber shoes have been imported at 
various times, but the bulk of the imports in this line have always 
been American. Carlisle, Crocker & Co., one of the largest import- 
ing houses, handles a large share of this business. A heavy water- 
proof shoe seems to be preferred to rubber overshoes. Storm rubbers 
are desired with a low heel to retail for $1.75 a pair in men's lines 
and $1.50 a pair in women's lines. French prices were about the 
same as American prior to the war, French goods being usually 
bought through local commission houses. 

The sale of rubber boots is extremely limited. A few have been 
brought in at various times from France, but even before the war the 
American article had proved its superiority. Gray rubber boots 
retail for $10 gold, black for $8 gold. For use in the camp a high 
knee boot, popularly called "bota crioUa," made of waterproof 
leather, is used extensively. There appears to be no reason to believe 
that the sale of rubber footwear will increase in the near future. 

The quantities and values of exports of rubber footwear from the 
United States to Uruguay for the fiscal years 1913 to 19lS are as 
follows: 1913—42,935 pairs, valued at $25,523; 1914—6,305 pairs, 
valued at $3,823; 1915—14,317 pairs, valued at $7,881; 1916—14,022 
pairs, valued at $7,752; 1917—5,836 pairs, valued at $5,926; 1918— 
9,906 pairs, valued at $7,480. 

SLIPPERS — ^WOODEN CLOGS. 

The market for slippers in Uruguay is much smaller than in Argen- 
tina. The term " slippers " is used in the sense of house slippers rather 
than the coarse canvas or other cloth footwear worn for everyday 
use by poorer people. English slippers were imported prior to the 
war more than those of any other country, the " Jaeger " brand being 
especially popular. In men's lines this brand of English slipper 
formerly retailed for $4.50; in women's lines the price was about 
$3.40. American slippers, felt and leather, have not sold very 
readily in Uruguay. Dealers state that they have been found too 
expensive to sell readily. Local shoe manufacturers are not pro- 
ducing house slippers that compare in comfort or appearance with 
American, German, or English products, however, and it is thought 
that when the difficulties of importation are lessened, there will be 
an excellent opportunity for Ajnerican manufacturers to sell in the 
Uruguayan market. 

Besides shoes made of leather, canvas, or silk, there is a rather 
widespread use of a wooden-soled clog, or " sueco," in Uruguay. For 
the most part these wooden clogs are made by hand in small shops 
employing not more than a few people. There are a number of these 
in Montevideo, the capital, and although there is no market for an 
imported article, samples of this Uruguayan sueco have been sub- 
mitted to accompany this report as a matter of interest. Sample 6 
is a man's wooden clog with wooden sole and heel and locally tanned 
upper leather. It is used especially in wet weather, worn generally 
with heavy woolen stockings. It is made entirely by hand in a local 
shop at a wholesale price of 11 pesos per dozen pairs. Sample 7 is a 
wooden clog, with wooden sole, leather lift on neel, in an imitation 
Congress model ; the wholesale price is 20 pesos per dozen pairs. 
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SHOE ACCESSORIES. 

AH retail shoe stores of any importance carry shoe polishes in 
both paste and liquid form, principally paste. A few of the most 
important stores carry a line of rubber heels. An American shoe 
shop is the only retail shoe store that carries other accessories, such 
as orthopedic goods, shoe forms, buckles, etc. 

The official Uruguayan statistics classify separately shoe polishes 
in liquid and paste form for individual use, from blacking and inks 
used in the manufacturing operations in shoe factories. During 
1913, 38,296 dozen containers of liquid and paste polish were im- 
ported into Uruguay, valued at $10,301. In 1916 the quantity im- 
ported amounted to 35,958 dozens, valued at $9,906, and during the 
first six months of 1917 the imports shQwed a considerable increase, 
with a total of 29,217 dozens, valued at $7,975. In the American 
official statistics no distinction is made between inks, stains, and 
dressings and shoe polishes in paste or liquid form. The American 
exports of blacking and polishes to Uruguay showed a significant 
increase in 1917 and 1918; they were as follows for the last six 
fiscal years: 1913— $11,910; 1914— $9,003; 1915— $10,194 ; 1916— 
$9,563; 1917— $17,014; 1918— $15,874. 

The United Kingdom has held the first place in the Uruguayan 
shoe-polish trade for many years, and advertising of British polishes 
is carried out very extensively in Montevideo and outlying towns. 
Paste appears to be more popular than liquid polish, and the element 
of price is of considerable importance in the Uruguayan trade. A 
good-sized tin that can be sold for 7 to 8 cents is what is wanted. 
The largest demand is for black, with a lesser call for tan. There 
is very little sale for colors, except during the summer months, when 
white liquid shoe dressing is considerably used, especially at the 
beach resorts near Montevideo. 

The large tins used by some American manufacturers are con- 
sidered a disadvantage by some importers. The most popular pol- 
ishes on sale in Uruguay to-day are furnished in three sizes. Eng- 
lish liquid gloss Balmoral formerly sold at 50 shillings per gross 
at wholesale in both black and tan. Nubian liquid polish was sold 
at wholesale for 100 shillings per gross in both black and tan. There 
is a small local manufacture of polishes in Montevideo, but this com- 
petition is not felt to any noticeable degree. 

Eubber heels are not extensively used in Uruguay. Wholesale 
dealers in Buenos Aires, who cover the trade in both Argentina and 
Uruguay, state that comparatively few sales of rubber heels are made 
in the latter country — practically none outside of Montevideo, the 
capital. Apparently the same attention to advertising has not been 
given in Uruguay as in Argentina. As a rule, the heels are not 
attached to the shoe before it leaves the factory but are sold by retail 
shoe stores when the leather heels of the customer's shoes wear out. 
Several American heels are on sale in Montevideo and are disposed 
of at retail for 70 cents* per pair for the best grades and 50 cents for 
the cheaper grades. No charge is made for attaching. English heels 
of the circular type (" revolvmg heels ") predominate, and have been 
on the market for a number of years. Samples of British revolving 
heels were submitted with an earlier report. (Samples 53 and 54, 
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submitted to accompany Special Agents Series No. 174, Markets for 
Boots and Shoes in Chile and Bolivia.) 

In appearance and price the American heel differs considerably 
from the English article, with the result that it will take more ag- 
gressive merchandising than has yet been displayed to secure for it 
an important place in the Uruguayan market. Montevideo would 
seem to be a promising field for the extension of the American 
rubber-heel business when conditions become normal. Stocks of 
British and other European makes of heels have become low, and it 
is believed that an energetic advertising campaign, backed up by 
proper distributing facilities and instituted at the earliest possible 
moment after the war, would secure satisfactory results. Dealers 
state that Austrian heels were stocked in large numbers at one time, 
but that they were slow movers and most unsatisfactory from the 
standpoint of wearing qualities. 

France, Germany, and Italy were the principal suppliers of shoe 
laces prior to the war. Black, tan, white, and gray are all in use, with 
the largest demand for black. Prices on French laces in 1913 were as 
follows : Vegetable laces, 1 to 2.20 francs per gross ; mercerized cot- 
ton, 5.50 francs per gross ; artificial silk, 9 francs per gross ; silk, 12 
francs per gross. Shoe laces are not manufactured locally. Owing 
to the difficulties of the present situation the United States is supply- 
ing virtualljr all the laces being imported into. Uruguay to-day. 
Many American laces are being sold through the medium of Buenos 
Aires shoe-supply houses, which send their salesmen to Montevideo 
regularly. 

DOMESTIC SHOE-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 

Uruguay possesses a modem shoe-manufacturing industry small in 
comparison to that of Argentina or Brazil but relatively important 
when the size of the Eepublic is considered. There are about eight 
establishments that can properly be designated "factories" in the 
sense that the term is understood in the United States. All of these 
are located in Montevideo, and the capital is the center of the indus- 
trial and commercial life of the Republic. No census figures are 
available from which the relative importance of the shoe-manufac- 
turing industry and other industries can be ascertained. In addition 
to the factories manufacturing shoes by the use of power machinery 
there is a considerable hand industry, made up of fashionable custom 
shoemaking establishments and of smaller shops turning out a cheap 
or medium grade shoe that under no circumstances competes with 
the imported product. The nationality of the proprietors of Uru- 
guayan factories is mostly foreign, Spanish and Italian predomi- 
nating. In the custom shoemaking business the majority of the most 
fashionable shops are owned by Italians. 

SHOPS USING POWER MACHINERY'. 

Unlike the situation in Chile, where most of the manufacturers also 
operate tanneries on the same premises, only one shoe factory in 
Uruguay maintains a tanning establishment. Several of the largest 
have considered doing so, but no others have actually installed tan- 
neries. The chief objection is the necessity for building a consider- 
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able distance from the center of the city, where most factories are 
located, in order to find the necessary water supply. 

The country is relatively small and there are about as many shoe 
factories at present as the trade warrants. Often there is overpro- 
duction, and the biggest factories work only three days a week at 
certain times of the year. The most successful manufacturers are the 
ones that are not aggressively trying to increase their production, but 
are content to maintain their regular business and perfect their pres- 
ent trade. 

Between 2,000 and 2,600 pairs of shoes are turned out daily by 
Uruguayan factories using power machinery. In the following list 
there is given the approximate daily production and the nature of 
the output of the most important shoemaking establishments in 
Montevideo : 

Marexiano y Cla. : Rincon 700 y Paraguay 1912, 400 pairs of Goodyear-welt, 
McKay-sewed, and nailed. 

Torrens y Cla. : Convencion 1851, 400 pairs of Goodyear-welt, McKay-sewed, 
and turn. 

Rostelli e Hijos, Juan: Uruguay 1027, 300 pairs of Goodyear-welt, McKay- 
sewed, and nailed. 

Suarez y Cla. : Uruguay 948, 300 pairs of nailed, pegged, and McKay-sewed 
shoes. 

Del Pozzo Gaudencio: 18 de Julio 2009, 300 pairs of McKay-sewed, Goodyear- 
welt, and nailed shoes. 

Franceschini, Francisco: Colonia 1603, 150 pairs of Goodyear-welt and 
McKay-sewed shoes. 

Ibarra y Cla.: Cerrito 507, 200 pairs of McKay-sewed and Goodyear-welt 
shoes. 

Yafiez y Abal : Asuncion 1464, 150 pairs of Goodyear-welt, McKay-sewed, and 
nailed shoes. 

DESCBIPTION OF PRINCIPAL FACTORIES. 

The largest and most important shoe factory in Uruguay is the firm of 
Marexiano y Cla. The firm is of Italian nationality and was founded in 
Montevideo in 1860. Since 1885 it has occupied, the same site, an entire city 
block included between Calles Lima, Paraguay, Rondeau, and Nicaragua. In 
addition to turning out 400 pairs daily of men's, women's, and children's foot- 
wear in Goodyear-welt and McKay-sewed lines, the firm also manufactures 
about 1,000 pairs of loose-nailed shoes and canvas zapatillas, besides large 
quantities of harness, saddlery, leather bags, trunks, and novelties in leather 
goods. Employees engaged in operations within the factory number .300, 
and at least 200 women work in their homes in the preparation of uppers. 
At various times the firm has exported footwear to Brazil and Paraguay, but 
this trade is of little importance, since the Uruguayan product has to pay the 
same duties as American and British shoes and in most cases does not com- 
pare with them in quality. The machinery equipment is entirely American 
except for a few minor French machines. A tannery also is operated, all sole 
leather and much of the upper leather used being made on the premises. A 
large wholesale and retail establishment is also maintained for the distribution 
of its varied products. 

Ibarra y Cla. enjoys the reputation of making the best footwear in Uruguay, 
and the firm has been very successful in imitating the " calzado Norte 
Americano." Approximately 200 pairs are turned out daily in both McKay- 
sewed and Goodyear-welt lines, chiefly the former. From 80 to 100 persons 
are employed within the factory and about 100 women are engaged In the 
preparation of uppers in their own homes. No tannery is operated in connec- 
tion with the shoe factory, all leather being purchased either from local tan- 
neries or from abroad. 

Most of the activities of Suarez y Cla. are devoted to the production of 
coarse nailed and pegged shoes and alpargatas. The present firm was founded 
in 1910 as a result of combining the business of two other concerns — Maximo 
Ser6 e Hijo and Isidore Suarez. Approximately 300 men, women, and children 
are employed. In addition to the manufacture of footwear, the firm is engaged 
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In the production of trunks. The machinery equipment is principally French, 
but there are two or three American machines. 

Manufacturing is carried on by Torrens y Cia. in a modern cement building 
Approximately 225 men, women, and children are employed. The firm is prae- 
tically the only one making turn shoes in any quantities. 

Yanez y Abal conducts a business of moderate importance. A unique feature 
of its factory equipment is the fact that a separate motor is Installed for each 
machine. The bulk of the output goes to customers in outlying Provinces. 

Gaudencio Del Pozzo operates under the name of Gran Fabrica Nacional de 
Calzado. Distribution in Montevideo is effected through six retail stores owned 
by the company. 

In addition to the firms mentioned, there are about 25 smaller shoemaking 
establishments in Montevideo. Practically none of these has more than two or 
three machines — that is, one or two eyeleting machines, a McKay sewer, a 
leather roller, etc. Most of the operations are performed by hand, and in 
many cases work is let out to individuals to be done at home. 

Smaller establishments in Montevideo, in which a large percentage of the 
work is done by hand, are the following : Francisco Goni y Cla., Uruguay S67 ; 
Jos6 M. Patino, Asuncion 1478 ; Jos6 F. Vazquez, Miguelete 1838 ; Viola Domingo, 
Rocha 2349. 

GHABACTER OF THE OUTPUT. 

There is an entire absence of specialization in Uruguayan fac- 
tories. As in Argentina, each manufacturer turns out a wide variety 
of styles in men's, women's, children's, and infants' lines, usually by 
at least three of the following systems — Goodyear-welt, McKay- 
sewed, turned, pegged, or nailed. For the most ijart shoes are made 
for stock and sold from catalogues. Some factories work to a slight 
extent on definite orders. Most orders call for a small number of 
shoes, sometimes as low as three or four dozen pairs of a type. Men's 
shoes are made on both the American and the English style of last, 
chiefly the latter. Women's shoes are made with a characteristic 
short vamp, round toe, high instep, and high heel, very much as in 
Argentina. More nailed shoes than any other type are produced. 
Over half of the men's shoes made in Montevideo factories are Good- 
year-welt; women's shoes are mostly McKay-sewed and turn. The 
output- of Uruguayan factories is somewhat inferior to the shoes 
turned out by the average Argentine factory and to the best grade 
made in Chile. Uruguayan machine-made shoes finji a ready sale, 
however, throughout the Republic. 

The output of coarse canvas slippers, generally known as "uru- 
guayas " or " zapatillas," is very large. Sample 8 is a men's canvas 
slipper or uruguaya, made with wire-fastened leather sole and two- 
lift heel, the factory cost of which is 7.40 pesos per dozen pairs. 
Sample 9 is a men's nailed leather-sole uruguaya, with a two-lift 
heel, the factory cost of which is 4.80 pesos per dozen pairs. Sample 
10, one of the most expensive types of uruguayas manufactured in 
the Republic, is McKay-sewed. The factory cost of this article is 
8.75 pesos per dozen pairs. In addition to uruguayas, the production 
of alpargatas is considerable. The Uruguayan alpargata resembles 
rather closely the alpargata manufactured m Argentina (described 
on page 60 of this report). Sample 11 is a men's canvas alpargata, 
the factory cost of which is 6.40 pesos per dozen pairs ; sample 12 is 
a men's canvas alpargata, the factory cost of which is 6 pesos per 
dozen pairs. 

MACHINEBY EQUIPMENT. 

All the important shoe factories of Uruguay have installed some 
American machinery. In one or two cases the installation is entirely 
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American. The rest of the factories operate a few minor French 
machines. The Buenos Aires branch of the United Shoe Machinery 
Co. of South America has covered the Uruguayan industry rather 
thoroughly. As in Argentina, the difficulty of obtaining spare parts 
since the beginning of the war for machines of European origin has 
served to introduce American machines more rapidly than would 
otherwise have been the case. The first Uruguayan factory to install 
a complete equipment of American shoe-making machinery was 
Marexiano & Co. This was about 1905. Up to that time only 
European machinery had been used in local factories. The upper- 
stitching work in all factories is invariably done outside in the homes 
of employees. The leather is cut in the factory and supplied to the 
workers, together with the necessary supplies, as in Argentina (see 
p. 51.) 

No turn shoes are manufactured by machinery in Uruguay, al- 
though a few hundred pairs are produced monthly by hand. Ajneri- 
can sewing machines and buttonholing machines are used almost 
universally in the stitching rooms. The motive power is electricity 
in all Uruguayan factories. 

Uruguayan statistics do not separately classify shoe machinery. 
It is therefore not possible to obtain an accurate idea of the extent of 
the market. The following figures, however, for the fiscal years 
1913 to 1918, show the volume of the exports of shoe machinery from 
the United States to Uruguay: 1913— $15,448 ; 1914— $6,247; 1915— 
$3,171; 1916— $3,958; 1917— $2,700; 1918— $2,516. 

Some American machinery and parts are shipped from stocks 
maintained in Buenos Aires. Since the war this movement has been 
especially important. 

LABOB AND WAGES. 

Women are being used in increasing numbers in the shoe industry, 
although the majority of operators are still men. 

No accurate census of employees has ever been taken, and except 
for the more important factories using power machinery it is ex- 
tremely difficult to estimate the total number of workers in the in- 
dustry. The recently created National Bureau of Commerce (Oficina 
Nacional de Comercio) is expected soon to undertake an industrial 
census of the country in cooperation with the Chamber of Industries. 
The Government passed an 8-hour working-day law in February, 
1916, which applies to all factories within the Republic. The smaller 
establishments, where most of the work is done by the proprietor 
and his family, are not affected by the 8-hour restriction, however, 
with the result that the chief competition felt by individual manu- 
facturers is not from other manufacturers but from the smaller estab- 
lishments not governed by the 8-hour law. For several years the 
shoe manufacturers have been loosely organized into an association 
that has combated labor troubles. For example, in 1915 a strike 
was pending in one of the important Montevideo shoe factories. The 
association of shoe manufacturers thereupon announced that if the 
strike was put into effect in any factory all factories would be closed 
down for two months. Notices were posted to this effect in each 
establishment. About two weeks later the threatened strike did 
occur and the manufacturers closed the factories. Labor troubles 
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were fairly common in the Uruguayan shoe industry, but the passage 
of the 8-hour law has lessened the danger of serious strikes. 

No minimum- wage agreements are in effect as yet, but several im- 
portant manufacturers are of the opinion that they will come. All 
factories are closed between 11.30 and 1.30 daily. The general aver- 
age of wages paid in the Uruguayan shoe industry is lower than in 
Argentina. 

SHOPS MAKING SHOES BY HAND. 

In addition to the few factories manufacturing shoes by the use 
of power machinery, there are several hundred custom shoemaking 
shops and "zapaterias" in Montevideo. Several of the custom- 
shoemaking establishments turn out as high grade a product as there 
is anywhere in South America. In many respects they are similar 
to the same type of establishments in Argentina. The most im- 
portant custom shoemakers used to carry one or more lines of im- 
ported shoes. At present, however, only domestic footwear is carried. 

Further reference is made to the character of high-grade custom- 
shoemaking shops oil page 142, in connection with the discussion of 
the retail trade. The hand industry has been developed to a con- 
siderable extent in the Republic, and the factory-manufactured shoe 
has found it difficult to compete with the product turned out by sev- 
eral of the first-class custom shoemakers in Montevideo. It appears 
to suit the fancy of many Uruguayan families to feel that their foot- 
wear is distinctive and specially made to order to suit their indi- 
vidual tastes. As in most Latin countries, the habit of patronizing 
a custom shoemaker is so deeply ingrained among the better classes 
that it will be impossible, perhaps, ever to eradicate it. As the 
quality of the machine-made product improves, however, local shoe 
manufacturers will cut into the custom trade more and more. Some 
progress has already been made in this direction. 

Shoes made with native-tanned patent leather are nearly equal, so 
far as appearance goes, to some of the shoes received in recent ship- 
ments from the United States, and the prices on domestic footwear 
are considerably lower. Mahogany kid leather was extremely popular 
during 1917 as long as it was obtainable. Louis-Cuban heels are pre- 
ferred in high-grade and medium-grade lines for women. 

The prices on custom-made shoes in Montevideo in October, 1917, 
were as follows : 

Women's tan oxford, lace, Louis-Cuban heel, 7 pesos ($7.24). 
Women's brown ooze lace boot (or gray), 10 pesos ($10.34). 
Women's black kid lace boot, 10 pesos ($10.34). 
Women's box-calf lace boot, military heel, 10 pesos ($10.34). 
Women's white-canvas oxford, 5.50 pesos ($5.69). 
Women's satin slipper, Louis XV heel, 6.50 pesos ($6.72). 
Women's satin slipper, Louis XV heel, with buckles, 8 pesos ($8.27). 
Men's patent-leather vamp, mat-calf upper, button shoe, 8 pesos ($8.27). 
Men's patent-colt lace oxford, 6.50 pesos ($6.72). 

Men's patent-vamp, brown-ooze top bal shoe, perforated tip, 8.50 pesos ($8.79). 
Men's patent-leather bal oxford, 9 pesos ($9.31). 
Men's patent-colt bal oxford (made for stock), 7 pesos ($7.24). 
Men's tan-calf bal oxford (made for stock), 7 pesos ($7.24). 
Men's riding boots, box calf, of native tannage, 18 pesos ($18.61). 
Men's waterproof hunting boots, strap at top, broad heel, 4 eyelets, 10 hooks, 
15 pesos ($15.51). 
Boys' shoes, 3 to 4 pesos ($3.10 to $4.14). 
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ALPAROATA-MANUFACTURINO INDUSTRY. 

Several shoe factories are engaged in the manufacture of alparga- 
tas, as well as Goodyear-welt, McKay-sewed, nailed, and turn shoes. 
Prices on alpargatas range from 3.50 to 57.70 pesos ($3.62 to $59.66) 
per dozen pairs. A catalogue showing cuts with prices of alpargatas 
manufactured by a prominent Montevideo manufacturer has been 
submitted to accompany this report. (Refer to Exhibit 13, Appen- 
dix A.) The operations are performed by hand and by machmery, 
chiefly the former. 

In addition to the manufacturing of alpargatas, a number of Uru- 
guayan factories devote a good deal of attention to the manufacture 
of coarse canvas slippers, which have a wide sale in the country dis- 
tricts. Several samples of this type of product were obtained and 
have been submitted to accompany this report. 

MARKET FOR SHOE LEATHERS. 

Imports of upper leather into Uruguay average $200,000 in normal 
times, but there has been a considerable falling off in the imports 
since the beginning of the European war, for which export restric- 
tions and difficulties in the United States and the inability of Euro- 
pean tanners to make the usual shipments of leather are responsible. 
The local tanning industry has been greatly stimulated within the 
last year or two, as in most South American countries. Several 
Montevideo tanners not only increased their output but noticeably 
improved the quality of their product. The grades and kinds of 
upper leather used in the Uruguayan shoe industry are almost iden- 
tical with those used in Argentina. 

Goat or kid skins form the most important item of upper-leather 
imports in normal times, followed by calfskins. The relative impor- 
tance of the various kinds of upper leather is brought out in the 
following table, which contains the total imports, by quantity and 
value, for the years 1913 and 1916 and the first six months of 1917: 





Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


1913 


1916 


Jan.l- 

JuneSO, 

1917. 


1913 


1916 


Jan.l- 

JuneSO, 

1917. 


CaUfllrins kilos.. 

Patent calfskins dozens. . 


19,434 

428 

1,158 

9,199 

1,283 

181 


14,125 
25 
880 
5,490 
1,167 
448 
919 
505 
25 


3,821 


$32,174 

7,934 

11,982 

114,223 

7,965 

936 

7,140 

434 

15,438 


S23,385 

465 

9,105 

68,169 

7,245 

2,317 

2,852 

3,135 

206 


$6,326 


Dressed or tanned sheepskins do 

Goat or kidskins do.... 

Morocco leathers do 

Splits .- number.. 

Colt skins do 


419 
2,116 
532 
148 
424 
258 
10 


433 
26,274 
3302 
'765 
1,316 
1,601 
82 


Patent colt do.... 

Sole leather do.... 


70 
1,8G5 


Total 








198,226 


116,879 


40,099 











Before the war France and Germany were the chief sources for 
most of the goat or kid skins used in the Uruguayan shoe industry. 
American leathers nave now taken their place and are for the most 
part giving excellent satisfaction. Several complaints were heard, 
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however, as to the quality of recent shipments received from the 
United States. Importers stated that Grade A now being received 
does not compare with pre-war Grade B. Patent calf came chieflv 
from Belgium and Germany. France furnished most of the call- 
skins and patent colt. There is a greater demand for black than for 
colored kid leather. 

The importance of the American exports of glazed kid to Uruguay 
can be gauged from the following table, which is compiled from offi- 
cial American statistics for the fiscal years 1913 to 1918. It will 
be noted that in contrast to the situation in finished footwear, where 
the exports of American shoes to Uruguay have steadily dwindled, 
the exports of American upper leather have maintained a rather 
high average during these years. 



Years ended June 30— 



Sole. 



Patent. 



Upper. 



Calf. 



Glazed 
kid. 



other. 



Total. 



,Q,, /square feet. 

^"^^ lvalue 

,Qi. * /square feet. 

^"" lvalue 

10, r /square feet. 

^"^^ lvalue. 



124,037 



iQi« /square feet. 

^^^® lvalue. 



,017 /square feet. , 

^^^' \value 

loia /square feet. , 
^^^^ lvalue , 



« 3,300 

11,062 

«881 

1413 



$6,105 
'126; 347' 



136,234 
*ii5,*432' 
*ii2,'295' 



or 

$17 

*^7 
I 

a 

$1411 
U:-. 



402 

136 

-.14 

, w66 

90 

54 

99 

35 

Am 

736 

^52 

'10 



793,395 
$154,022 

669,516 
$141,930 

621,739 
$120,419 

495,308 
$105,786 

252,879 

$82,019 

331,276 
$127,830 



$196,095 



$1,481 



$12,359 



$156,782 
'$i65,'64i 



^32,003 
'$52,* 814* 



$266,502 
*$276,'i96 
'$288;649 



a Pounds. 



Although the Uruguayan market for upper leathers is considerably 
smaller than that or Argentina, the methods of distribution are in 
many respects almost identical. As a general thing the two coun- 
tries are considered together, since Buenos Aires is only a night's 
steamer strip from Montevideo. In addition to resident agents 
located in Montevideo (the best example of which is the Swiss firm 
of C. F. Bally & Co.), much of the upper-leather business of the 
Uruguayan shoe trade is handled from the Buenos Aires offices, 
usually through the medium of regular monthly visits of traveling 
salesmen. 

As in Argentina, the market for imported sole leather is extremely 
limited. The domestic tanning industry is sufficiently well developed 
to take care of the local trade requirements. Prior to the war a 
small amount was imported from England and Germany. The 
French house of Simon Ulme, Paris, also shipped sole leather to 
Uruguay. In 1913 the f. o. b. Marseille price of sole leather made 
by this firm was 5.20 francs per kilo. This was used especially by 
custom shoemakers for men's high-grade made-to-order shoes. On 
account of the embargo on exports from France none has been re- 
ceived for many months and stocks are completely exhausted. At 
present several local tanners are exporting sole leather to France, 
Italy, and England. Sole-leather prices in 1917 averaged 90 cents 
per kilo. 
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MARKET FOR SHOE SUPPLIES. 

The market for shoe supplies of all kinds in Uruguay is of con- 
siderable importance, since in addition to the factories manufactur- 
ing shoes by machinery there exist many small shops, where most of 
the work is performed by hand. The aggregate quantity of shoe 
supplies needed to meet the demands of the domestic shoe industry is 
worth the consideration of any American manufacturer. Official 
Uruguayan statistics do not furnish information on many articles, but 
in the following table there are given the quantity and value of the 
imports of certain shoe supplies for the years 1913 and 1916 and the 
first six months of 1917 : 







Quantity. 


Value. 


Articles. 


1913 


1916 


Jan.l- 

JuneSO, 

1917. 


1913 


1916 


Jan.l- 

June30, 

1917. 


Stains and dressines 

Polishes (paste and Uquid) . 
Shoe brusaes 


.dozens. . 




46 

35,958 

58 

882 

17,511 

3,325 

104 

120 

28,796 


18 
29,217 

682* 

10,870 
400 


'*ii6,"36i* 

116 

1,251 

3,641 

588 

620 


$71 

9,906 

36 

. 912 

1,809 

688 

171 

99 

9,914 


127 
7,975 


do.... 

do.... 

kilos.. 


33,296 

186 

1,209 

35,271 

2.843 

375 


Waxes 


705 


Nails and tacks 


do.... 

do.... 




nnnntArn . 


82 




dozens.. 

kilos.. 




Cut soles 






Elastic webbins 


meters.. 


38,226 

300 

10,071 

2,326 

55 

25 

19,364 

1,407 

2,684 

2,086 

443 

36 

17,133 

24 


9,485 


13,904 

21 

16,631 

2,887 

68 

31 

10,018 

1,601 

2,221 

647 

412 

118 


3,403 


Wooden pegs. J.. 

Felt for shoemakers 

Buckles for footwear 


kUos.. 

do.... 

gross.. 

.dozen pairs.. 

pairs., 

do.... 

kilos.. 

do.... 

.dozen pairs.. 
do..'.. 


1,334 
147 
46 


7,216 


2,071 
61 
190 


ii,»i 


Lasts 






Shoe forms - . , t 






Last blocks 

Eyelets 

Hooks 

rnrk inner soles 


14,890 

1.367 

668 

600 

240 

* 'i7,*i24' 
166 


7,068 

1,098 

836 


8,184 

1,556 

552 

186 

223 


3,656 

1,249 

692 


Inner soles for alpargatas . . . 
Dies 






5 

4,618 

155 




Heels 


kilos.. 

dozens.. 




43 


Heel knives 


39 


275 


236 



In general, the requirements of the Uruguayan market correspond 
rather closely to those of Argentina. The market in the former Ee- 
public is, of course, much smaller, but the conditions under which 
business is conducted are fully as satisfactory as in any South Ameri- 
can country. 

BINDING BLOCKS AND BOABDS — CARDBOARD — CEMENT. 

Brass wire for pattern binding, although it has increased greatly 
in price since 1914, is still being imported. As in Argentina, iron 
wire also has been used owing to its much lower price, but it has not 
given general satisfaction. 

Many Uruguayan factories are equipped with blocks and boards of 
local manufacture. A few have been imported from time to time, 
mostly from the United States, but the high cost of the imported 
product makes its use almost prohibitive. 

Cardboard for patterns was formerly received from both Germany 
and England. The German article was considered much better than 
the English and sold at a lower price. 

Cement was received principally from Germany prior to the war; 
it now comes entirely from the United States. 
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FIG. 9.— MACHINERY EQUIPMENT OF A MONTEVIDEO SHOE FACTORY. 




FIG. 10.— INTERIOR OF A MONTEVIDEO SHOE FACTORY. 
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COUNTERS — ^INNER SOIiES — HARDWARE. 

Most of the counters used in Uruguay are imported from Eng- 
land in normal times. Counters for use in women's shoes sell for 
$1.60 per 100 pairs; for men's shoes, $2.20 per 100 pairs. In 1913, 
2,843 kilos of counters were imported; in 1916, 3,325 kilos; and dur- 
ing the first six months of 1917, 400 kilos. 

Inner soles w^re received from both Germany and France prior to 
the war. Straw, cork, and felt were used almost to an equal extent. 
A few were also obtained from Spain. The price of inner soles im- 
ported from France was 1.25 to 2.50 francs per dozen. These were 
made of cork and lined. In 1913, 2,086 dozen pairs of cork inner 
soles were imported into Uruguay, but since the war started prac- 
tically none have been brought into the country. 

Oilcloth for inner soles of cheap footwear come principally from 
England, furnished in black and gray, with more of a demand for 
the bright than the dull. Prices on English oilcloth in 1914 were as 
follows: Single, 9 shillings per piece of 12 yards; double, 22 to 35 
shillings per piece of 12 yards, according to quality, with a discount 
of 12 per cent. The terms were payment in 30 days from date of * 
invoice. 

Hardware of various kinds for use in the hand shoemaking indus- 
try is normally received from England and France, with a small im- 
portation from the United States. Heel knives are the only item 
specified in the official table. In 1913, 24 dozen were imported; in 
1916, 166 dozen, and in the first six months of 1917, 155 dozen. 

o 
LASTS — ^LE^THfRBOARD ORNAMENTS — SHANKS. 

' There is no importation of lasts into Montevideo at present on ac- 
count of the excessive cost. Several local la^t factories have re- 
cently been established in Montevideo that make lasts, equipped with 
heel and sole plate, to sell for an average of $1.20 per pair. In 1913, 
55 dozen pairs of lasts were imported into Uruguay, and in 1916 the 
quantity imported was 46 dozen pairs. \ (The names of the last fac- 
tories are included in the list mentioned in Appendix C.) 

Leatherboard used to be purchased chiefly in Germany but for 
obvious reasons is now being obtained from the United States. 

Many bows for shoe ornamentation were received from France 
formerly ; at present they are being made in Uruguay to a limited 
extent. White is the favorite color. Leather bows also are made in 
the country. There is a limited but growing importation from Ar- 
gentina. 

Shanks have always been received from the United States and are 
either of wood or of steel and leatherboard. On account of the rise 
in prices only wooden shanks are being received at present. Whole- 
sale prices in Montevideo average about $2 gold per 1,000. 

THREAD — TOP MFTS — HOB NAHiS — ^WOODEN HEELS. 

Belgium, England, and Ireland supplied most of the McKay sew- 
ing thread prior to the war. It was furnished in black, yellow, red, 
white, and gray, the chief demand being for gray. Both 4 and 5 
98194"— 19 ^9 
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cord for McKay sewing and 8 and 9 cord for welt sewing are desired 
and cotton stitching thread is 14 cord for the most part. 

All top lifts usecT in Uruguayan factories are made in the factories 
themselves. The expense of importing this article is said to be pro- 
hibitive and, so far as could be asceftained, there has never been 
any serious demand for iniported top lifts. 

Hob nails are rare in Uruguay. When small amounts have been 
imported from time to time, they have always been purchased in 
the United States. There is no reason to believe that the use of this 
article will increase in the near future. 

Wooden heels were formerly received from both France and 
Switzerland to a certain extent. French-made, uncovered heels cost 
1.30 francs per dozen pairs, and celluloid-covered heels, 5.50 francs 
per dozen pairs in January, 1915. There is a growing importation 
from Argentina, where there are two important factories. In 1913, 
17,133 kilos of heels of all kinds were brought into Uruguay ; in 1916, 
17,124 kilos were imported; and during the first six months of 1917, 
4,618 kilos are given in the official statistics. 

WOODEN SHOE PEGS — TACKS — WAXES. 

The demand for wooden shoe pegs in Uruguav, while less than in 
Argentina, is nevertheless considerable. Many oi the " botas criollas," 
or cowboy boots, are of the pegged-sole variety. About all the im- 
ports are received from the United States, and there is no local manu- 
facture. The requirements of the market are identical with those of 
Argentina. c 

Tacks for the hand shoemaking industry were fbrmerly received 
chiefly from Germany and France. At jJres^nt they are still being 
received to a limited extent from the latter country at a price of 100 
francs per 100 kilos ($8.80 per 100 pounds). A considerable number 
of American tacks are sold in Uruguay through a prominent Buenos 
Aires branch house of a Boston shoe-supply firm and are giving 
excellent satisfaction. Recently there has been a serious scarcity of 
certain sizes of machine tacks, owing to the impossibility of obtain- 
ing shipments from the United States. 

Most of the waxes imported into Uruguay formerly came from 
France. They were furnished in small boxes weighing 1 kilo each 
and were put up in disk form for use in the hand shoe-manufacturing 
industry. For factory use the waxes came in larger boxes of 20 
pieces, weighing 3 kilos each. 

Since the war started, the use of American waxes has increased 
greatly, and dealers who had not known that such articles were made 
satisfactorily in the United States are now convinced of their superi- 
ority. In 1913 prices of French waxes were 7 francs per kilo (61.3 
cents per pound) . The present prices of American waxes average 30 
cents per pound. 

PULIi STRAPS — NEEDI^ES — ^LININGS — CANVAS. 

Pull straps have always come chiefly from Italy. Some dealers 
still have large stocks on hand that were purchased prior to the war. 
Belgium and Si)ain have also done a considerable business in Uruguay 
in this line. Prices of Italian pull straps in 1913 were 3 to 8.60 francs 
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per 100 meters ($0,529 to $1.60 per 100 yards), Recording to quality. 
About the same sort of article that is used in Argentina is popular 
in Uruguay. 

Needles for machine use came chiefly from Germany before the 
war, and dealers claim that it is difficult to find an article elsewhere 
which gives the same satisfaction. Formerly there was a consider- 
able demand for needles for hand use in stitching sqjes, but these are 
seldom used at present. • 

For use in high-grade footwear linings have been supjplied for 
many years by England and Italy. Recently the United States and 
Argentina have largely taken the place of the first-named countries. 
Argentina furnishes much of the material used in second-grade shoes 
manufactured in Uruguay. 

Canvas for alpargatas was formerly received from Germany, and 
the better grades from Spain. The United States now furnishes all 
of this material. 

HOOKS AND ETELiETS — ^ELASTIC GORING. 

The principal sources for hooks and eyelets were Italy, France, 
and Germany prior to the war. Shipments have been received in 
Uruguay recently from Italy, although most of these articles are 
coming from the United States at present. The 1914 prices on 
French articles ranged from 1 to 3.50 francs per 1,000, according 
to size and quality. Black and tan are both in demand, with little 
call for any other color. Probably 70 per cent of all imports are 
being received from the United States at present, and, although some 
criticism is heard of the high prices of the American product, it is 
pretty generally realized that war conditions have made increases 
necessary. After the war the business will undoubtedly revert to 
Europe if the prices offered there are below those on American 
goods. Eyelets to the extent of 1,407 kilos and hooks to the extent 
of 2,684 kilos were imported in 1913. 

In 1913 Uruguayan statistics showed imports of elastic goring 
for shoe-manufacturing purposes of 38,226 meters. Italy furnished 
a large percentage of this total, and for many years both ordinary 
and fine grades have come largely from that country. In 1912 ship- 
ments of Austrian elastic were received by two dealers in Montevideo. 
Neither the material nor the price proved satisfactory. The average 
price of Italian elastic, either black or tan, was 12 lire ($2.32) per 
piece of 9 meters in 1916. American goring has been introduced on 
a number of occasions, but it is said to be very expensive and not so 
satisfactory as the European material. Nevertheless it continues to 
sell well at the present time, when European shipments are difficult. 

CLOTH TOPPING — BUTTONS. 

The demand for cloth topping varies largely with the styles in 
vogue and for this reason it is an article that can not safely be car- 
ried in stock by dealers. The cloth used in coarse slippers and alpar- 
gatas came prmcipally from England prior to the war, but at pres- 
ent it is being obtained exclusively from the United States. 

Germany formerly supplied the bulk of the buttons imported 
and ft certain amQimt was received from France. The latter country 
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supplied the best grade almost entirely. Prices on the ordinary 
classes of German buttons were 1 mark (23.7 cents) per great gross. 
Prices on the French article ranged from 2 to 8 francs per gross, ac- 
cording to quality. The material used in French buttons was chiefly 
mother-of-pearl or imitation. The cheaper buttons from Germany 
were made mostly of composition or paper, and these grades were 

?urchased in l^gross packages. The better grades came in grosses, 
'here is no locul industry of any importance. Dealers appeared 
eager to get in touch with American manufacturers of shoe buttons. 

CONDUCT OF TRADE. 

MERCHANDISING METHODS. 

The same methods used by American manufacturers of boots and 
shoes, upper leather, and shoe supplies in merchandising their prod- 
ucts in Argentina are available in Uruguay. It is equally difficult 
here to name any one " best method." Catalogues, traveling sales- 
men, export commission houses, local representatives, and branch 
houses are made use of by American and European manufacturers in 
reaching the Uruguayan trade. A brief discussion of each method 
m^j be found beginning on page 85 of this report, and American 
manufacturers who have not yet entered this field may be guided 
somewhat thereby. 

The Swiss firm of C. F. Bally (Ltd.) maintains a branch house in 
Montevideo for the sale of its products. In addition to boots and 
shoes, mainly in women's lines, the firm does a rather extensive busi- 
ness in leather and shoe supplies. The South American headquarters 
of the firm is in Buenos Aires, and a much larger establishment is 
maintained there. The Montevideo office at Calle Florida 1469 car- 
ries a complete stock of all merchandise handled by the firm and en- 
joys an excellent reputation among the trade. 

One of the chief characteristics of German sales methods in South 
America just prior to the outbreak of war seems to have been the 
attempt to sell German leathers and shoe supplies at any price in 
order to crowd American, English, and French goods out of the 
market. No effort was spared to persuade an importer to place an 
order for German products. Sometimes the deciding argument was 
9 to 12 months' credit. Often it was a deliberate slash in prices be- 
low a point where a reasonable profit could be made by the exporter. 
In some cases goods sold at prices considerably lower than those of 
competing lines were not up to the sample when delivered. In that 
case an adjustment would generally be made to satisfy the customer 
sufficiently for him to keep the goods. 

German banks were active and effective in promoting German 
conmierce, and this was just as true in the leather and shoe-supply 
lines as in any other. It has always been difficult to obtain proof 
that invoices passed through German banks were copied, and infor- 
mation thus obtained sent to Germany or utilized by local German 
business houses. Several cases are known, however, which make it 
certain that such a practice was common. For instance, a salesman 
representing a well-known German commission house entered the 
omce of an important South American leather-importing house and 
made the statement to the buyer that he could offer leather of better 
value at a lower price than the American leather received on the 
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previous day. The German salesman mentioned the exact price and 
terms at which the American leather had been purchased, and also the 
name of tjie brand. The papers covering the shipment had been 
passed through a local German bank, and it was known that abso- 
lutely no other parties had seen them. What makes it even more 
certain that the information was extracted from the documents and 
passed on to the German commission house was the fact that the 
leather was a special kind imported for the first time and at a special 
price by the firm referred to. 

STATEMENT OF MONTEVIDEO MANUFACTURER. 

The following statement was made to the writer by one of the most 
prominent shoe manufacturers in Montevideo. It is of interest as 
showing the point of view of an importer who has had a good deal 
of business experience with both European and American manufac- 
turers of leather and shoe supplies. The statement at least possesses 
the merit of being a frank expressign of opinion on the sales methods 
of certain American firms in the past. 

Before the war it was almost impossible to buy certain commodities In the 
United States, owing to the fact that they cost considerably more than similar 
articles purchased in Europe. Patent kid was imported for the most part 
from France, and from Germany in smaller quantities. American patent kid 
has not given us good results on the whole, either before the war or recently. 
This may be due to the fact that we have not been in touch with the best patent- 
kid tanners in the United States, because it is well known that it is not always 
those houses which advertise the most that turn out the best quality. Inas- 
much as we Uruguayan manufacturers, for the most part, are accjuainted only 
with those factories and tanneries whose advertisements we see, it is probably 
not fair to state that you do not know how to make good patent kid in the 
United States ; but If I may 'be permitted to express an opinion, a great deal of 
the American patent kid that has recently been imported into Uruguay is no 
better than that which is tanned here locally. ; 

American glazed kid began to be imported info the Republic a few years prior 
to the war with such excellent results that it took the place of the French 
glazed kid made by Grisson. Before the advent of the American leather this 
particular brand of French glazed kid had dominated the market. I want to 
say at this point that at first many brands of American glazed kid unfor- 
tunately were somewhat discredited in Uruguay because unscrupulous exporters 
sold us leather of inferior grade and smaller measurements than those agreed 
upon at the time the order was placed. There was a time when most Uru- 
guayan manufacturers did not care even to look at samples of glazed kid^from 
North America, having no confidence that we would receive the grade of goods 
ordered. One American tanner, however, before long succeeded in convincing 
the local trade of the seriousness of his intentions, and the glazed kid turned 
out by this firm since then has been found especially acceptable to the Uru- 
guayan shoe trade. The business of this firm has always been conducted in an 
honorable way, both as regards leather measurements and in the matter of 
sending exactly the grade of leather shown in the sample. It is by such square 
treatment of customers that new markets are obtained and permanently re- 
tained. 

In my opinion black box calf will be imported into Uruguay less and less 
from the United States or from any foreign country. This is due to the fact 
that box calf is being tanned here which is sufficiently acceptable to the local 
trade. To be sure,' the finished leather does not have so fine an appearance as 
that imported from the United States, but once it is made up into a pair of 
shoes, since it is leather which is immediately polished, it follows that just 
about the same result is obtained with the box calf tanned here as with 
American box calf. 

For a considerable time to come, however, I believe there will be a good 
market in Uruguay for colored box calf. Local tanners have not yet been able 
to supply us with an article that even approaches the excellent quality of 
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American leather, either in color or in selection of skins. It Is also much more 
difficult to receive the same shade in first and in subsequent orders of locally 
tanned colored box calf. 

Eyelets, hooks, laces, buckles, buttons, and other supplies used in the local 
shoe-manufacturing industry were not* imported very generally from the United 
States before the war, owing to the relatively higher price asked for the 
American article than for those imported from other countries. If to-day they 
are being received in generous quantities from the United States, it is due to 
the fact that European countries either can not export them or do so only after 
much delay. There thus remain to us only Spain and the United States as 
sources for such material. 

Apparently many American manufacturers believe that in the export business 
they must put an extra high price on their product to offset possible losses in 
the shape of bad credits, etc. This is a mistaken policy. They should en- 
deavor to sell only to particular firms and at reasonable prices. If they do 
this they will find that they have a better movement of their goods in Uruguay, . 
with very little danger of losses. The Uruguayan business structure is un- 
questionably the most solid in South America. Even before the war the prices 
on certain lines of American goods were so high as to make their importation 
very difficult. It is my experience that some American exporters who do a 
great deal of advertising in, order to obtain South American business but never 
send traveling salesmen to get any of it, are much less liberal in their credits 
than houses that send a representative to caU on their trade. Now that the 
National City Bank of New York has established a branch in Montevideo, 
American exporters should feel inclined to be more liberal in their credit terms 
than they have been. It is now a simple matter to know to whom they are 
selling and how responsible each firm Is. American exporters should send 
practical men to Uruguay as traveling salesmen — men who speak Spanish 
fiuently and who are sincere in their dealings, never promising more than they 
are in a position to deliver. By all means do not send salesmen who believe 
that Uruguay is an Indian country that they are going to discover or civilize. 

BANKING- FACILITIES — CREDIT TERMS — ^INSURANCE AND FREIGHT. 

American exporters are now utilizing the facilities of a branch 
American bank in Montevideo, established by the National City 
Bank several years ago. All the usual banking facilities, including 
collections and commercial and credit information, are provided. 
This is a considerable improvement over the situation that existed 
prior to the establishment of the American institution, when all 
business had to be transacted through English, Continental, or do- 
mestic banks. 

The principal Uruguayan banks are the Bank of the Republic, 
which alone has the right to issue notes and which had a paid-up 
capital on December 31, 1917, of 15,748,000 pesos; and the Banco de 
Seguros del Estado (State Insurance Bank). There are also Ger- 
man, Spanish, French, and Italian banks and the four important 
British institutions — the London and River Plate, London and 
Brazilian, British Bank of South America, and Anglo-South Ameri- 
can. 

The generally recognized credit terms at Montevideo may be said, 
broadly speaking, to be 90 days from the arrival of merchandise. 
Before the war many European houses were still more liberal and at 
present many local firms are compelled to meet terms if ar more exact- 
ing. In general most local importers of good standing are prepared 
at present to pay cash on the arrival of the goods, especially if 
afforded an opportunity to inspect the merchandise before taking 
up the draft. It is believed, however, that after a return to normal 
conditions some credit facilities will have to be granted in order to 
hold the trade. A demand for cash in advance is complied with only 
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in exceptional instances and causes criticism. American dioes hare 
commonly been scdd on 6CX-daT terms frcmi date of invoice against 
documents in local banks. 

As a role, correspondence and litA^tnre intended for Unigaay 
should be in the Spanish language. 

The Urugnayan situation with regard to marine insurance and 
freight rates is almost identical wi& that in Argentina^ and the 
remarks made on page 102 on these subjects apply equally well to 
the Uruguayan market. 

TltADE-MAKK REGISTRATIOK. 

As in the case of all Latin countries, a proper trade-mark is of 
considerable importance in selling shoes, leather, and shoe supplies 
in Uruguay, llie general requirements to be kept in mind m the 
choice of trade-marks are referred to on page 98. It is essential 
that every American manufacturer who is selling his line in Uruguay 
or who expects to do so, should register his trade-mark in order to 
protect his interests. 

The place of registration is the Ministerio de Instruccion Publica, 
Ofieina de Marcas de Fabrica, de Comercio, y de Agricultura, at 
Montevideo. The registration is valid for a period of 10 years and 
is renewable. The fee for registration is 10 pesos; for renewal, 25 
pesos ; and for extra certificates, 2 pesos. In addition, miscellaneous 
fees for publication, stamps, and recording papers total about 16.70 
pesos. (1 peso=$1.0^). 

The formalities of registration are as foUows : 

Applications must be on stamped paper, with all corrections con- 
firmed by the signature of the applicant, and should contain three 
copies oi the mark ; a description in duplicate of the mark and the 
class or classes of articles for which intended ; a receipt for payment 
of fees ; a certificate of foreign registration, legalized by Uruguayan 
consul, accompanied by a translation by an authorized translator; a 
legalized power of attorney; and an electrotype of 12 by 6 centi- 
meters, unless the mark consists of a fancy denomination without 
special drawings or characters, when no electrotype is required. The 
copies of the mark should be in one color only. The application is 
published for 15 consecutive days in the Diario Oficial at the cost of 
the applicant, and the mark registered 10 days after last publication. 
If registration is denied, the fee is returned. Articles are divided 
into 80 classes for the purpose of trade-mark registration, and the 
application must specify the classes for which registration is desired. 

The danger of unauthorized registration of trade-marks is some- 
what less in Uruguay than in Argentina for the reason that in the 
former country two years are allowed to apply for the cancellation of 
trade-mark registration on the ground of prior use. 

CUSTOMS TARIFF. 

The customs tariff of Uruguay, like that of Argentina, Bolivia, 
and Paraguay, is nominally ad valorem, although the rates of duty 
are based in most instances on fixed official valuations instead of on 
the actual value of the individual shipments. From time to time 
schedules of official valuations are prepared and published by the 
President. The latest of these schedules, which became effective in 
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1917, possesses the distinction of containing the largest number of 
items (4,541) found in any customs tariff. No thorough revision of 
the valuations has been made recently, and therefore the valuations on 
which duties are based at the wesent time do not, in general, reflect 
the changes in prices during tne last 20 to 25 years. In spite of its 
length and detail the current schedule omits many important articles, 
especially those of comparatively recent introduction. The general 
rate of duty is 31 per cent ad valorem ; 12 other ad valorem rates are 
applied to specific articles. For other articles the duty is specific, 
and still others are exempt from duty. As mentioned above, the 
values shown in the Uruguayan statistics do not represent declared 
values, but the official values contained in the customs tariff. This 
fact must be borne in mind in comparing customs receipts with the 
value of articles imported. The figures given show only the relation 
of the duties collected to the official values, not to the true values of 
the imports. 

Besides the object of obtaining revenue, the Uruguayan tariff aims 
to favor the industrial development of the country. The protective 
tendency of the tariff is also illustrated by a series of measures pro- 
posed by La Union Industrial Uruguaya, which were recommended 
to the General Asswnbly by the President from September, 1914, 
to February, 1915. Footwear was one of the industries for which 
greater protection was sought, others being the manufacture of hats, 
art objects, and corsets. In proposing greatly increased duties on 
footwear the President stated that the existing duties of 48 per cent 
(exclusive of surtaxes and other charges), based upon official valua- 
tions, had proved insufficient to protect the domestic shoe-manufac- 
turing industry from foreign competition. Although no definite 
change has been made in the rate of duty on footwear, agitation 
continues on the part of the domestic shoe-manufacturing industry 
for an increase in the duties. 

The following table shows the valuations and rates of duty on boots 
and shoes imported into Uruguay : 



Tariff 
No. 



Articles. 



Valuations. 



Rates of 
duty. 



3488 

3480 

3490 

3402 

ez3496 

6X3497 



ex3500 



ex3501 
ex3602 



0X3663 
ex3664 



«x8670 



Boots or half boots (botas 6 medias botas), with 'single or double 
soles, for men 

"Grenadier" boots (granaderas) 

The same, for children 

High shoes (botines). with single or double soles, for men 

High shoes or boots (botines o botas) with single or double soles,for 
women 

High shoes (botines) with a single thin sole, without heel, or with low 
heel, "Congress" (con elastioos), button or lace (abrochados) up to 
No. 26, for children 

High shoes or small boots (botitas), "Congress'' (con elastlcos), but- 
ton or lace (abrochados), with single or double soles, from No. 20 
to 26. 



The same, No. 27 to 32 

The same, No. 33 to 36. for voung men 

Low shoes, button or lace vzap&ios abrochados 6 bajos), with siogle 

or double soles, for men 

The same, pegged or sewn, for soldiers 

The same, with one or two soles, for women 

Low shoes (zapatos), with single or double soles, No. 21 to 26, for 

children 

The same, No. 27 to 32 

The same. No. 33 to 36 



Pesos 

per dozen 

pairs. 

40 
50 
20 
30 

15 



Per cent of 
valua- 
tum.a 



• Surtaxes amounting to 14 per cent of the valuations are in force, making the total rate 62 per cent. 
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The following table shows the rates of duty (including surtaxes) 
on shoe leathers imported into Uruguay : 



Tariff 
Ng. 



Articles. 



Valuation in 
pesos. 



Duty.fl 



Percent 
ofvalua- 

tiOB. 



Amount in United 
States units. 



3550 

3551 
3554 
3562 
3563 



Calfskins, other than japanned (includ- 
ing weight of paper wrapping). 

Oalfskinsjapanned 

Gkiat and fid skins, smooth or grained. 

Ck)lt 

Ck>lt, japanned 



1.60 per kilo. 

Idperdosen. 
12 per dozen. 

3each 

6each 



943.52 i>er 100 pounds. 

S0.60 per dozen. 
S7.20 per dozen. 
S1.80each. 
13.60 each. 



a Including surtax. 



The following table shows the rates of duty on the shoe supplies 
that are separately specified in the Uruguayan customs tariff; weight, 
except where otherwise stated, includes that of the immediate pack- 
ing or container : » 



Tariff 
No. 



Articles. 



Valuation in pesos. 



Duty.o 



Per cent 
of valua- 
tion. 



Amount in United States 
units. 



3484 

3486 
3385 
550 
908 
907 
723 
3583 

3581 
3504 
3503 



981 
1719 



3564 
3645 
2842 
1098 
1606 
1160 
3573 
3652 
8651 
2842 
3632 
3634 



1418 
3408 
3330 
3549 
8695 
3590 
1418 
1408 



3540 



3541 
3644 



Blackings, liquid, in bottles up to 
120 grams. 

Blacldngs, paste, in bottles 

Blackings, paste, in tins , 

Brass wire, all classes 

Brushes, machine, bristle or straw . 

Brushes, machine, fiber 

Brushes, Inking i 

Buckles, silver-plated, polished, or 
of yellow metal. 

Buckles of steel, lead, or zinc 

Buttons, metal 

Buttons, earthenware or composi- 
tion. 

Cardboard patterns 

Cement, liquid 

Cork bottom filler 

Counters, cardboard or imitation 
leather. 

Cut soles 

Cutting boards 

Dies 

Duck 

Emery powder 

Emery stones 

Felt, tanned 

Felt for shoemakers 

Heels, leather or cardboard 

Heels, wooden 

Inner soles, canvas 

Inner soles, cork 

Inner soles for alpargatas 

Inner soles, leather 

Knives, machine 

Knives, hand, with wooden handles. 

Laces, linen, or linen and cotton 

Laces, silk, or silk and cotton 

Last blocks, imfinished 

Lasts, with plate, assorted sizes 

Machine blocks 

Machinery 

Metal eyelets, common 

Metal hooks and eyes 

Nails, iron (including weight of 
paper). 

Nails, brass 

Punches, hand 



B Including surtaxes. 



0.60 per dozeh. 



do 

0.25 per dozen. 
0.48 per kilo &. 

3 per dozen 

do 

Ad valorem... 
2perkilo 



0.40 per gross. . 
0.15 per gross.. 
0.07 per gross. . 



Ad valorem... 
0.10 per kilo b. 
0.12 per kilo... 
0.20 per kilo... 



0.80 per kilo... 
Ad valorem... 
3.20 per eross. . 
0.60 per kilo., 



0.28 per kilo 

0.30 per kUob 

0.10 per kilo b 

1.50 per kilo . 

0.70 per dozen pairs. . . 

0.60 per dozen pairs. 

0.60 per kilo ,. 

0.30 per dozen pairs. 
0.90 per dozen pairs. 

Ad valorem 

do 

1.60 per dozen 

0.30 per gross 

1.60 per gross 

0.21 per pair 

6 per dozen pairs 

Ad valorem 

do 

1.10 per kilo 

0.80 per kilo 

0.09 per kilo 



0.80 per kilo.. 
6 per dozen.. 



10.28 per dozen. 

Do. 
$0.12 per dozen. 
S10.13 per 100 pounds. 
$1.92 per dozen. 
$1.40 per dozen. 

$42.21 per 100 pounds. 

$0.19 per gross. 
$0.07 per gross. 
$0.03 per gross. 



$2.11 per 100 poimds. 
$2.53 per 100 pounds. 
$4.22 per 100 pounds. 

$21.66 per 100 pounds. 

$1.49 per gross. 
$12.66 per 100 pounds. 
$5.91 per 100 pounds. 
$6.33 per 100 pounds. 
$2.11 per 100 pounds. 
$31.66 per 100 pounds. 
$0.45 per dozen pairs. 
$0.28 per dozen pairs. 
$12.66 per 100 pounds. 
$0.14 per dozen pairs. 
$0.58 per dozen pairs. 



$0.74 per dozen. 
$0.14 per gross. 
$0.74 per gross. 
$0.10 per pair. 
$2.79 per dozen pairs. 



$23.22 per 100 pounds. 
$15.88 per 100 pounds. 
$1.90 per 100 pounds. 



45 $16.88 per 100 pounds. 
45 $2.79 per dozen. 



6 Gross weight. 
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Articles. 


Valuation in pesos. 


Duty. 


Tariff 
No. 


Per cent 
of valua- 
tion. 


Amount in United States 
currency. 


1556 


Sandpaper 


0.20 per kllo« 


45 
45 
45 

45 
45 
45 
45 
45 

45 
45 
45 
45 


$4.22 per 100 pounds. 
$0.56 per pair. 
$0.35 per gallon, 

$5.28 per 100 pounds. 
$10.56 per 100 pounds. 


3592 


Shoe forms, common 


1.20 per pair 


1802 


Stains and inks, black, in casks, for 
wooden shoes. 

Tacks, steel, machine or hand 

Thread, coarse 


0.20 per uter 


3539 


0.25 per kilo 


3587 


0.50 per kilo 


3586 


Thread, colored 


0.80 per kilo 


$16.88 per 100 pounds. 
$211.06 per 100 pounds. 


220 


Thread, silk, for sewing, etc 

Varnish, black or tan, in bottles up 
to 40 grams. 

W^xfis, Animf^l , 


10 per kilo 


3481 


1.50 per dozen 


$0.70 per dozen. 


3808 


0.60 per kilo.. .. 


$12.66 per 100 pounds. 
$8.44 per 100 pounds. 
$21.11 per 100 pounds. 
$1.48 per 100 pounds. 


3809 


Waxes', vegetable or mineral 

Waxes, for hand work 


0.40 per kilo 


3522 


1 per kilo 


552 


Wire, iron, polished '. 


0.07 per kilo 











a Gross weight. 



^ PACKING AND MARKING. 

The shipping of footwear, leather, and shoe supplies to Uruguay 
offers no special difficulties. Although the docking facilities at 
Montevideo are not so efficient as those at Buenos Aires, they are 
much better than those in most ports of the west coast of South 
America. During the last few years the capacity of the docks at 
Montevideo has been considerably enlarged as a result of port im- 
provements, so that, if it is desired, practically every ship can come 
alongside the pier without difficulty. For various reasons, however, 
shij)s often anchor in the harbor and discharge their cargo by means 
of lighters. This course is often followed, apparently, to save dock 
dues, but still more during the period of the war because of the need 
of discharging and reloading expeditiously. The fact that Monte- 
video is not a terminal port for most liners, but a port of call en route 
to Buenos Aires or to the west coast of South America, makes it 
peculiarly important for ships to shorten their stay at Montevideo as 
much as possible. From the anchorage offshore all the hatches of a 
ship may be worked at the same time, while if lying at the dock the 
ship can unload and load cargo only on the land side. 

A fair amount of handling is necessary if the g^ds are landed on 
the docks and taken in charge by the customs authorities. Articles 
that need not be warehoused but may be entered directly for con- 
sumption are merely placed in position suitable for their examina- 
tion by the proper omcials. ' For most imports, however, storage in 
a customs warehouse is obligatory. Such articles are transferred 
direct to the warehouse by laborers and subsequently are transferred 
for examination to the appraiser's room. There they must be opened 
for examination and closed again after they have been passed and 
then finally loaded into wagons belonging to bonded cartmen for 
delivery to the importer. This represents the handling that is neces- 
sary in most cases. There may, however, be additional operations, 
such as weighing, repacking, refilling, repair of bags, etc. For each 
handling a scale of fees is provided. 

Shippers abroad probably fail to realize the inconvenience and loss 
that they sometimes occasion by failure to observe the precise instruc- 
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lions of the purchaser, both as to the articles sent and as to the 
methods of packing. If the shipment arrives in poor condit^ion or if 
the contents do not precisely meet the requirements of the pur- 
chaser, there is not only a great loss of time in making exchange and 
unnecessary expense incurred in freight, but full duties must be 
paid by the importer before he actually sees the goods. Even if the 
exporting house is ready to replace free of charge parts that are 
damaged in shipment, the importer is compelled to pay duties twice 
on such parts. 

In general, it may be said that the most important things to re- 
member in packing goods of any description for shipment to the 
Uruguayan market are the need for protection, first against break- 
age in transit ; second, against pilfering ; third, against climatic con- 
ditions. These subjects have been mentioned in some detail on page 
108. What was stated in connection with the proper marking of cases 
destined for th6 Argentine market applies equally well to Uruguayan 
shipments. So much difficulty has been experienced by reason of 
the failure of exporters to mark properly cases and other packages 
that a decree was issued by the Uruguayan Government to take effect 
on October 20, 1917, by which stricter rules for the marking of ship- 
ments were adopted. It is provided therein that marks, signs, and 
numbers shall be made with indelible waterproof ink in such form ' 
that they will not give rise to confusion nor be susceptible of easy 
alteration. The marks should be printed and not written, and the 
use of a stencil is advised. Cases, bales, and similar forms of pack- 
ing should be marked and numbered on the side, leaving the top 
blank, but barrels should be marked on the ends, as that is the part 
exposed to view when the goods are piled up. The regulations do not 
specify the size of letters to be used, but it is desirable that the let- 
ters for large packing cases should be at least 2 inches high. It is 
also important that the packages bear no marks or numbers other 
than those necessary for identification, and special care should be 
used when the packages are shipped from interior points. If neces- 
sary to avoid confusion, the customs authorities are authorized to 
renumber the packages or store them in different warehouses. It is 
not anticipated that the new regulations will be any obstacle to trade 
if ordinary care is exercised. 

Domestic shoe manufacturers pack their product in wooden trunks 
with tin cases for shipment to interior points of the Republic. The 
trunks are locked and the keys forwarded by mail. Alpargatas and 
zapatillas are packed in burlap bales for shipment to points outside 
of Montevideo. 

IMPORTANCE OF CORRECT INVOICING.* 

Fully as important as the packing and marking of Uruguayan 
shipments is the necessity for using the utmost care in documentation. 
The goods shipped must be described exactly, since the importer is 
dependent exclusively upon the information furnished by the ex- 
porter, and any variation between the statements on the invoice and 

• Extract from Tariff Series No. 34, Tariff Systems of South American Countries, pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. For more detailed information 
on this subject readers are referred to this monograph, which may be obtained for 25 cents 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office. Washington, D. C , 
or from any of the district or cooperative offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. f ^ \ 
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the goods themselves is liable to lead to the iiAposition of fines or even 
to the confiscation of a part of the goods. Excess of quantity over 
declaration raises the presumption of an attempt to bring goods into 
the country without paying the duty, while a deficiency raises a pre- 
sumption that articles properly declared have been illegally entered. 
In general, therefore, ships are held responsible for any discrepancies 
between the packages actually unloaded and those declared in the 
manifest. If an excess is found the quantity not indicated in the 
manifest is confiscated and the proceeds from the sale of the goods, 
after the payment of duties, are turned over to the employee or other 
person who discovers the discrepancy. This penalty, however, is 
not applied in the case of ships enjoying the privilege of packets. 
Similarly, in the case of nonprivileged ships, a fine equal to the 
value of the goods is imposed for any shortage in cargo, while in 
the case of privileged ships the ordinary duty is imposed and, in 
addition, a fine equal to the duty, the proceeds of which are ad- 
judicated, half to the employee noting the discrepancy and the re- 
mainder to charitable institutions. These penalties are not applied 
in the case of a shortage when it is proved that the missing mer- 
chandise was landed at some other gort, washed overboard during 
the voyage, or lost in the process of unloading. 

Just as the ship or its agent is held responsible for discrepancies 
between the packages and the manifest, the importer is held respon- 
sible for exact conformity between his declaration and the contents 
of the packages. Merchandise inaccurately described according to 
the tariff is increased in valuation 50 per cent, and its entry is made 
obligatory. If on examination the quantity is found to be greater 
than was declared, after the payment of the duties, the excess is 
seized and the proceeds divided among the examiner, his assistant, 
and the chief appraiser. One hundred bars of yerba mate, each 
weighing 46 kilos, were imported by one of the most reliable firms in 
Uruguay, but by a clerical error the total quantity was carried as 
460 kilos instead of 4,600. Although the facts were stated and obvi- 
ously no attempt was made to defraud the Treasury, the full penalty 
was imposed on the firm, which, in the whole of its previous opera- 
tions, had incurred no fine and had not come under the slightest sus- 
picion of unfair dealing. 

It is required that after examination goods be removed on the same 
day — " before the customhouse is closed " — and a penalty of 10 pesos 
is prescribed for failure to observe the requirement. This fine, how- 
ever, is not generally imposed unless there is evidence of great re- 
missness on the part of the importer. 

DOCUMENTS TO ACCOMPANY SHIPMENTS — ^PARCEL-POST SHIPMENTS. 

Bills of lading are required and must be certified by a Uruguayan 
consular official. One copy stamped " consul's copy '^ must have in- 
dorsement in Spanish giving a description of the goods, marks, 
number of packages, cubic feet, net and gross weights, and value. 

Certificates of origin must be filled in either in Spanish or in 
French and must be presented in duplicate for consular certification. 
Certificates must specify the kinds, numbers, and quantity of pack- 
agesy the gross or net weight or the measurement of each pacKage, 
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the origin or nationality of goods, the total value in American cur- 
rency, the name of shipper, and the ports of shipment and of desti- 
nation. The consul keeps one copy of the certificate, the duplicate 
being given to the steamship company. 

Declarations on the certificates of ori^n, bills of lading, parcel 
receipts, etc., must be made out in black ink or typewritten. Pencil 
declarations will not be accepted, and certificates must be without 
alteration, words or numbers crossed out, or writing between lines. 

Once legalized and stamped, the certificates of origin can not be 
corrected or altered. Mistakes found before sailing time must be 
made known to the consul or vice consul in order that they may be 
noted. If found after sailing time notification should be made by 
letter in triplicate, which will be legalized jlike bills of lading. 
Stamps can not be changed from one set to another. 

Altnough the mail-order shoe business has not been developed to 
any extent in the Uruguayan market, it has been used in the last year 
or two more than ever before. The parcel post, as well as the money- 
order system, is in force between the United States and Uruguay. 
Articles imported by mail (unless of insignificant value) are subject 
to the same duties as those imported by freight and must accordingly 
pay the various customs surtaxes; but they are not subject to the 
storage or customs-handling charge. In addition, a special delivery 
charge is made at the rate of 5 centesimos for each package imported 
from the United States. The corresponding delivery charge for 
packages from other countries is 10 centesimos, and the importer of 
Anierican goods thus has a slight advantage. 

Articles subject to duty are not permitted to enter by ordinary 
mail. Sealed letters containing dutiable articles are confiscated, 
while delivery is refused by the postal authorities in the case oi 
packages sent as printed matter or as samples when found to contain 
dutiable goods. 

RETAIL SHOE TRADE. 

In comparison with the retail shoe-trade situation in Buenos Aires, 
the Montevideo trade is concentrated and is much easier to cover. 
Not more than 10 shoe dealers have ever done business in imported 
shoes. At present, as mentioned elsewhere in the report, the trade 
in imported shoes has practically ceased. 

The retail shoe trade of Uruguay falls roughly into three general 
groups: First, the branch stores operated by American shoe fac- 
tories, of which there is only one example; second, department stores, 
or large general stores, having special footwear departments ; third, 
smaller retail establishments, including custom shoemaking shops 
and retail general stores owned or controlled by domestic shoe manu- 
facturers. 

The American shoe store is the only retail store in Uruguay that 
possesses modem equipment. It is practically a replica of the branch 
stores of this company in various American cities. This store also 
has the distinction of being the only establishment where the fixed- 
price system is in effect; all other stores follow the custom, rather 
general in South America, of charging " what the trafiic will bear," 
which results in a considerable amount of bargaining before a sale 
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is consummated. Nearly all customers settle their accoimts on the 
last day of the month ; only two or three retail shoe stores sell for 
cash. 

In the department stores and large general stores having special 
footwear departments, the facilities for displaying and selling shoes 
are not particularly satisfactory. The shoe department is usually 
crowded into too small a space and modem shoe cases, fitting stools, 
and other conveniences are lacking. At the present time none of the 
stores in this group are importing footwear, with the result that the 
domestic article occupies the center of the stage. In some cases the 
advertisements of American or British shoes still remain in the win- 
dows and are displayed in the interior of the store, but it is only 
on rare occasions thajb a customer can be fitted from the miscellaneous 
assortment of sizes and styles that remains in stock. 

The third group is the largest. In addition to several high-grade 
custom shoemaking establishments and seven or eight retail shoe 
stores owned or controlled bjr local Montevideo shoe manufacturers 
exclusively for the sale of their own products, there are many small, 
unimportant retail shoe stores in tne capital city. The custom 
shoemaking firm of Matteo Fattoruso, Calle 25 de Mayo 531, pos- 
sesses modem equipment modeled along American lines and enjoys 
the cream of the high-grade custom shoemaking business in the 
Republic. In normal times, when the beaches of Montevideo are 
thronged during the summer season with visitors from Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, and other South American countries, this firm does a 
very considerable business, and even now orders are frequently re- 
ceived from other countries. 

All retail shoe stores are closed between 12 and 2 o'clock. The 
opening hour is 8.30 and the closing hour 7. The summer season is 
by all means the best time of year for shoe sales in Uruguay. The 
largest movement takes place in December. In the neighborhood of 
Montevideo are located many excellent bathing beaches and numer- 
ous visitors are attracted there from Argentina, Brazil, and other 
South American countries. In fact, Uruguay as a vacation resort 
enjoys growing popularity, and many of the persons who ^dsit the 
Republic do so regularly, year in and year out. Montevideo, the 
capital, is the only city of any importance in the Republic, and over 
90 per cent of the imported shoes are disposed of in this port. Fam- 
ilies living in the interior buy their footwear for the most part on 
annual or semiannual trips to the capital. Until within the last 
year or two excursion trains were run from interior points to Monte- 
video during the Christmas season and at the time of the national 
holiday (July 18). During the last two years, however, this practice 
has been discontinued, and Montevideo shoe dealers state that there 
has been a noticeable falling off in the sale of imported footwear for 
this reason. 

TANNING INDUSTRY. 

It has not been intended to include within the scope of this report 
a detailed description of the Uruguayan tanning industry. In con- 
nection with the subject of the imported leather and the imported 
shoe supplies used in the domestic shoe-manufacturing industry, as 
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well as the very general use of sole leather of domestic tannage and 
the growing use of upper leather of domestic tannage, it is thought, 
however, that a brief reference to the local tanning industry may be 
of interest. 

There are upward of 150 tanneries in the Republic, the most im- 
portant of which are located in and around Montevideo, the capital. 
The earliest firms to engage in the tanning business were of Italian 
nationality, and even to-day Italians predominate among the most 
important tannery proprietors. Not more than three concerns possess 
modern equipment; all the others are small establishments employ- 
ing not over a dozen hands and utilizing tanning methods rather 
primitive in character. Approximately 1,000 people are engaged in 
the tanning industry at the present time. Soda sulphite is employed 
a great deal in unhairing operations, from one to two days being re- 
quired for 'the completion of this process. Quebracho is the principal 
tanning substance used in the Uruguayan industry, but oak, chest- 
nut, and mimosa bark are employed to a smaller extent. Most of the 
?uebracho supply is imported from Paraguay and Argentina. In 
)ctober, 1917, quebracho wood in the Montevideo market sold for 
$22 per metric ton ; the price of quebracho extract was $162 per ton. 
in 1919 the price of the former was only $15.15 per ton and of the 
latter $82 per ton.« 

No statistics of production for Uruguayan tanneries ^ are available, 
but the following estimated monthly production was obtained from 
the Inspeccion Nacional de Ganaderia y Agricultura in Montevideo : 



Sole leather hides— 15,000 

Cowhides of all classes__do 4, 000 

Sheepskins dozens— 3, 000 

Goatskins do 500 



Harness leather hides— 1, 000 

Calfskins dozens— 1, 000 

Other kinds of small skins, 

dozens— 300 



From the point of view of quality, the firm of Lanza & Co. is reck- 
oned first among Uruguayan tanneries. The nationality of the com- 
pany is Italian and the business was founded in 1881 by Sefior Do- 
mingo Lanza. The majority of the operatives are Italian or of Italian 
parentage. The tanning establishment is located on the outskirts of 
the city, where the concern employs 150 men and boys. The working 
day consists of eight hours, and the average wage for ordinary labor- 
ers is $1.65 a day and for foremen $4.10. The present monthly pro- 
duction consists of 15,000 to 20,000 sides of sole leather, 3,000 to 4,000 
patent veals (charoles de vaca), 4,000 to 6,000 chrome-tanned side 
leathers, and^ 1,000 to 1,500 fancy-grain cowhides. Both salted and 
fresh hides are consumed, principally the former. The leather is sold 
against presentation of documents when a credit has been established 
in a local Montevideo bank. Samples of the various kinds of leather 
produced have been forwarded. (See Appendix B.) Many of them 

• Further Information on tanning materials in Latin America may be found in Special 
Agents Series No. 165, prepared by Commercial Agent Thomas H. Norton, which may be 
obtained for 5 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Ofllce, 
Washington, D. C, or from the district or cooperative offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 

^ A list of the principal tanneries of Uruguay is included in the lists offered in Appen- 
dix C 
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are described in the following list of leathers, with price in each case, 
all of which Lanza & Co. was producing in October, 1917 : 



Na 



Kinds of leather. 



Keasurement. 



Factory price. 



Ghrome-taimed sheepakixL 

Black chrome-tamiea oolt 

Patent colt 

Patent sides (cowhide) 

Grain leather for fomitiire and upholstery 

Grain leather for heavy shoes 

Colored side leather, cnrome 

Boarded side leather, colored 

Smooth side leather: 

Colored. 

Black 

Boarded. 

Mat calf... 

Gun-metal side leather 

Grain waterproof side leather, black 

do 

Tan side leather for sandals 

Fancy-grain cowhide for bags: 

Black 

Colored 

Pigskin color 

Imitation pigskin (cowhide) 

Imitation deerskin (cowhide) 

Reduced sole leather 



Bqwirt mOert. 
a9&-105 



o 85-95 



Pesos per 
square meter. 
bO.22 
3.50 
3.70 
4.00 
4.20 
4.00 
4.40 
4.40 

4.40 
3.70 
3.80 
b.40 
3.80 
4.20 
4.60 
4.20 



4.00 
4.20 
4.20 
4.00 
4.00 



• Feet per dozen. 



ft Per foot. 
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PARAGUAY. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Paraguay, with an area (exclusive of the Gran Chaco) of 65,000 
square miles and a population of 1,000,000 (estimated, 1917), con- 
tains only about 50,000 consumers of imported goods, most of whom 
live in the capital, Asuncion. The population consists of Guarani 
Indians, persons of mixed European and Guarani descent (mestizos), 
and Negroes. The mestizos are greatly in the majority. The lan- 
guage of the country is Spanish, but Guarani is widely used, especially 
by the poorer classes. In 1916 there were about 60,000 foreigners in 
the country. The figures, by nationalities, are as follows : Argentin- 
ians, 25,000 to 30,000; Italians, 10,000 to 15,000; Spaniards, 7,000; 
Germans, 3,000; Brazilians, 1,00<); Uruguayans, 1,000; French, 800 to 
1,000; English, 400. 

Paraguay is comparatively little known, because it is cut off from 
the sea by Brazil on the north and east and Argentina on the south 
and west ; it is bounded by Bolivia on the north. Asuncion, the capi- 
tal, situated on the Paraguay River, almost on the western border, 
can be reached by rail or water from Buenos Aires. The water con- 
nection of over 1,000 miles is made by means of the Paraguay, the 
Parana, and the Plate Eivers and the train connection is made via En- 
carnacion, on the southern border of the country, 230 miles from the 
capital. There are three passenger steamer lines between Asuncion 
and Buenos Aires, with sailings three times weekly. The up-river 
trip requires five days and the down trip three days, while the train 
time is 53 hours. A through train is operated once a week between 
Asuncion and Buenos Aires. The southern part of the country, 
through which the railroad passes, is the most developed and the 
most populous. 

Freight from the United States or Europe for Asuncion is trans- 
shipped at Buenos Aires or Montevideo. The freight rate from both 
ports is the same; but as a rule freight is cleared from Montevideo 
in less time and at less expense than from Buenos Aires. 

Asuncion is the commercial and financial center of Paraguay. It 
is a modem city with a population of 80,000 and has a recently in- 
stalled electric lighting and street car service. Many new buildings 
have gone up. The merchants are progressive and stock goods from 
all over the world. 

The climate of the country is generally subtropical. The tenmera- 
turiB averages 63° Fahrenheit in winter and 81° in summer. Kains 
are more frequent from October to April, but there is no distinct 
rainy season ; the annual precipitation is 40 to 50 inches. 

Paraguay is making remarkable progress in public education. 

The attendance at its public schools increased from 24,702 in 1902 to 

more than 80,000 in 1916, and the number of teachers, from 658 in 

1902 to 1,481 in 1916. The courses in the primary grades have been' 

98194°— 19 10 145 
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greatly improved. A university, three high schools, four normal 
schools, and other institutions nave been opened. The School of 
Commerce in Asuncion has 630 pupils, many of whom are learning 
English. 

INDUSTRLIL DEVELOPMENT. 

Although Paraguay is generally considered one of the most 
backward of the South American countries, significant pjrogress has 
been made in the last year or two along lines of industrial develop- 
ment. It appears likely that the country is entering on a new era of 
commercial and industrial expansion, and this remote market prom- 
ises to be of increasing interest to American exporters and im- 
porters. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Asimcion recently prepared a re- 
port showing the industrial development of Paraguay during 1916 
and comparing the output of 1916 with that of previous years. The 
Kevista Financiera yComercial of Buenos Aires quotes this report, 
calling attention to the effects of the drought in 1916 in the reduced 
output of sugar. The following table shows the sugar cane ground 
in Paraguay (in metric tons of 2,204.6 pounds), the sugar produced 
(in kilos of 2.2046 pounds), and the percentage of yield from 1910 
to 1916: 



Years. 


Sugar 

cane 

ground. 


Sugar 
produced. 


Yield. 


Years. 


Sugar 

cane 

ground. 


Sugar 
produced. 


Yield. 


1910 


Tons. 
15,417 
9,161 
19,837 
30,939 


Kilos. 
834,000 
478,000 
849,800 
1,461,000 


Perct. 
6.4 
5.2 
4.3 
4.7 


1914 


Tons. 
46,107 
36,555 
20,621 


Kilos. 
2,559,000 
1,636,377 

788,570 


Peret. 
5.5 


1911 


1915 


4.2 


1912 


1916 


3.8 


1913 











The tobacco industry reached the maximum figures in 1916, the 
entries in the markets amounting to 77,804 bales in the first 11 
months of the year, or 13,830 bales more than in the previous year. 
Only 61,000 bales were exported in the 1916 period, because low 
water in the river temporarily obstructed exportation. 

The live-stock industry, which is counted as the chief source of 
wealth in Paraguay, has been developing recently and is receiving a 
new impulse from the establishment of a packing house by manufac- 
turers from the United States. The exports of live animals to Argen- 
tina have not varied greatly since 1913, the figures being as follows: 
1913, 39.564 head; 1914, 24,385 head; 1915, 29,509 head; 1916, 29,940 
head. A census of the live stock in Paraguay in 1915 gave the fol- 
lowing figures: Horned cattle, 5,249,043; sheep, 600,000; horses, 
478,000; mules, 17,000; asses, 18,000; hogs, 61,000; goats, 87,000. 

Among the countries of South America that have cattle for ex- 
port, Paraguay is said to occupy secqnd place, with 11.8 head per 
square kilometer and 5,249 beeves for each 1,000 inhabitants of the 
coimtry. In addition to the exports of live animals, 183,754 hides 
were exported from Paraguay in 1916. 

Among the new industrial enterprises of 1916 the Chamber of 
Commerce mentions a brewery, formed by domestic capitalists, and 
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an establishment for manufacturing hydraulic lime and cement in 
Alto Paraguay, organized not onlj to supply the domestic demand 
for these products but to compete m foreign markets as well. A de- 
posit of lithographic stone has been discovered in San Estanislao, 
and a company has been formed for its exploitation. The kaolin de- 

Eosits discovered in various parts of the country in 1916 have also 
Ben attracting attention, and experiments in the use of this kaolin 
for making sewer pipe have had very satisfactory results. 

RATES OF EXCHANGE.* 

One of the most discouraging features of business in Paraguay is 
the fluctuating value of the Paraguayan money. Paraguay is one of 
the Latin American countries whose finances are on a basis of incon- 
vertible paper of fluctuating value. There is no coinage of gold or 
silver, and all the internal commerce of the country is conducted in 
depreciated paper currency issued in denominations of 50 centavos 
and upwarda The rates of exchange are based on the price of 
Argentine paper currency and change from day to day according to 
the demand. At present there are two rates — one established by the 
Oficina de Cambios, a Government institution, and the other by the 
Chamber of Commerce. The first rate is used for the conversion of 
all Government charges, such as duties, which are assessed in Argen- 
tine gold, and the second for all commercial transactions. In August, 
1917, the difference between the two rates was nearly 20 per cent. 
The value of the Paraguayan paper peso has been gradually declin- 
ing for the last 20 years, with now and then a temporary nalt. In 
1900 it was worth $0.12, in 1905, $0,093, and in 1909, $0,056. In 
1914, shortly after the beginning of the war, it required 41 pesos 
to equal one Ajnerican dollar. In August, 1917, the peso was valued 
at $0,028. The fluctuations amount to as much as 100 centavos on 
an American dollar in a day. Merchandise which to-day costs $100, 
equaling 3,500 pesos, may be purchased in a month for 3,000 pesos, 
or, on the other hand, may cost 4,000 pesos. This uncertainty puts 
business on a speculative basis and is responsible for the high retail 
prices. Merchants as a rule figure their costs in gold, and when 
converting pesos add 50 per cent to protect themselves against a drop 
in the value of paper currency. Many reasons are assigned for the 
decline in the peso, but it is generally agreed that it is largely due 
to speculation and the efforts of a few exporters to keep its price as 
low as possible. The Oficina de Cambios was established by the 
Government with the object of maintaining a fixed ratio between the 
value of gold and that of the paper peso, but it was not provided 
with sufiicient resources to accomplish this purpose. The amount 
of paper money in circulation is 125,000,000 pesos, and the foreign 
debt is less than $6,000,000. 

RECENT ECONOMIC GONDniONS. 

Paraguay, like other South American countries, has been seriously 
affected by the war. For 10 years prior to 1913 the imports ex- 
ceeded the exports by 25 per cent, and in that year were 40 per cent 

•This section and the one headed "Recent Economic Conditions" were taken from 
Special Agents Series No. 163 — Paper, Paper Products, and Printing Machinery in 
Argentina, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 
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greater. In the early months of 1914 importers were having some 
difficulty in meeting their obligations for goods imported during the 
previous year. The country was already in serious financial diffi- 
culties when the war started and the demand for immediate liquida- 
tions of accounts by European creditors produced a crisis. There 
was a small run on the banks and the Government was compelled 
to declare a bank holiday from August 6 to August 14, 1914, in order 
that the banks might have time to consider the situation. As a tem- 
porary measure 25,000,000 pesos was issued to the Banco Agricola, 
a semi-Government institution, in order that it might rediscount the 
bills of other banks. When the banks opened public confidence had 
been restored and there was no need of further relief. The Govern- 
ment declared a moratorium of all obligations payable in gold that 
were contracted prior to August 14, 1914, and this was extended 
from time to time. On January 31, 1916, it was amended so as to 
provide for the payment of 4 per cent of the gold obligations every 
three months during 1916 and 6 per cent every three months during 
J917. It w^ill probably be extended for another year. Few im- 
porters took advantage of the moratorium, and, with few exceptions, 
the commercial establishments of the country passed through the 
trying times without serious difficulties. Finances of individual firms 
are said to have been in better condition in 1917 than at any time 
during the previous 10 years. During the last half of 19i4 and 
all of 1915 very few goods were purchased abroad, and the imports 
for these years were made up of goods that were ordered previous to 
the war. In the summer of 1916 stocks were very low and merchants 
began to purchase goods in limited quantities. Buyers were still 
conservative in the summer of 1*917. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE PARAGUAYAN MARKET. 

TOTAL FOREIGN TRADE. 

The trade of Paraguay is small in the aggregate, but since 1900 
there has been a general upward movement, and 1913 was a record 
year in both imports and exports. There was a decline from the 
1913 imports in the following four years, as measured by figures based 
on tariff valuations; but it is estimated that the tariff-valuation fig- 
ures for imports in 1917 should be increased 80 per cent to reach 
actual values. If this were done and export valuations adjusted to 
current prices the figures for the trade in 1917 would constitute a 
new record of $20,151,572, of which $8,856,235 represents imports and 
$11,295,337 represents exports. 

The following table shows the imports and exports of Paraguay in 
specified years from 1859 to 1917, according to official valuations: 



Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Years. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1859 


$1,539,648 


$2,199,678 


1906 


$6,102,934 


$2,601,068 


1912 


$5,163,329 


$4,067,477 


1880 


1,030,408 


1,163,418 


1907 


7, 249, 564 


3,122,846 


1913 


7,912,997 


5,433,843 


1885 


1,476,000 
2,725,611 


1,660,000 


1908 


3,930,400 


3, 731, 745 


1914 


4,969,234 


4,423.909 


1890 


3,901,589 


1909 


3,5«,723 


4,968,525 


1915 


2,321,682 


5,419,605 


1895 


1,958,250 


1,308,662 


1910 


6,194,733 


4,456,329 


1916 


4,516,223 


4,691,516 


1900 


2,662,067 


2,665,924 


1911 


6,460,670 


4,669,826 


1917 


4,940,130 


6,267,484 


1905 


4,614,766 


2,733,960 
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The standing of the leading nations in the import and export trade 
of Paraguay for 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917 is shown m the fol- 
lowing table : 



Countries. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1913 


1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


United Kingdom 


Per ct. 
28.6 
13.4 
6.0 
6.0 
5.3 
27.6 
6.6 
.7 
5.8 


Per ct. 
22.7 
18.0 
8.3 
6.9 
5.4 
27.0 
5.0 
.8 
5.9 


Per et. 
33.0 
32.7 
9.0 
7.2 
4.8 
6.9 
2.4 
1.3 
2.7 


Perct. 

38.0 

34.2 

12.4 

5.6 

3.8 

.7 

1.5 

1.1 

2.7 


Perct. 

29.3 

36.4 

17.0 

2.6 

6.1 

.4 

1.5 

1.6 

5.1 


Perct. 

*62.'6" 

'.'2 

.5 

21.8 

.6 

12.3, 

2.6 


Per ct. 

2.5 

59.0 

.3 

.7 

1.7 

17.6 

1.1 

13.0 

4.1 


Per ct. 

3.6 

64.7 

5.4 

.7 

1.2 

.1 

1.2 

10.2 

12.9 


Perct. 

1.7 

73.5 

4.8 
3.0 

7.7 


Perct. 

as 

76w5 


United States 

Italy r 


3.2 
.9 


Sjpam 


^ 9.0 


(rflrmanv ........ 




France 


2.7 
4.7 
1.9 


2.7 


Uruguay 


7.0 


AU other 


.2 






Total 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


loao 


100.0 


loao 





The United Kingdom held first place in Paraguay's import trade 
in 1913, the latest normal year, and Germany in 1914; in the export 
trade Germany purchased more of Paraguay's products in 1913 than 
any other European nation. Approximately three-quarters of the 
exports are taken by Argentina at present, but these include large 
quantities of hides destined for the United States market but sent to 
Buenos Aires for transshipment. 

The relative pre-war importance of footwear and manufactures of 
hides and skins is brought out in the following table, which gives 
the principal imports into the Eepublic arid their value during 1913, 
the latest normal year : 



Articles. 



Animals, live 

Arms and ammunition 

Beverages : . . . 

Carriages and autos 

Chemicals and drugs . . . 

China and crockery 

Clothing, ready-made. . 

Electrical supplies 

Footwear 

Furniture 

Hats 



1913 



$129, 
65, 
375, 
43, 
297, 
111, 
175, 
81, 
67, 
28, 
123, 



Articles. 



Hardware 

Hides and skins, manufactures of. 

Jewelry 

Musical instruments 

Notions 

Public works (Government) 

Pro vis ions 

Textiles 

Tobacco 

Total 



1913 



K 



500,785 
61,138 
17,158 
40,161 
655,082 
383,168 
589,404 
183,714 
15,575 



7,845,638 



The values of imports, as recorded in the Anuario Estadistico of 
Paraguay, are based on a schedule of official valuations similar to 
that of Argentina, in force since March 1, 1916. The law provides 
that the valuation shall be based on the price of goods in warehouse. 
Goods not included in the valuation tariff are to be appraised accord- 
ing to the declared values, as given in the original invoice when the 
document is required by the customs authorities, with an increase for 
freight, insurance, and other ordinary expenses up to the time the 
goods enter the customs warehouse. 



BOOT AND SHOE IMPORTS. 



In 1914, according to Paraguayan statistics, the imports of foot- 
wear of all kinds were valued at 39,344 pesos. Of this total the 
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United States furnished 14,130 pesos, England 7,992 pesos, Argen- 
tina 7,138 pesos, Germany 4,490 pesos, and Spain 3,568 pesos. In 
1915 imports fell off very considerably, only 7,852 pesos' worth being 
brought in, of which England furnished 3,026 pesos and the United 
States 1,500 pesos. In 1916 footwear imports were valued at 26,902 
pesos and in 1917 at 31,778 pesos. The imports of boots and shoes, 
by countries of origin, in 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917, are shown in 
the following table, in pesos equivalent to 96.5 cents : 



Countries. 



1914 



1915 



1916 



1917 



Aigentixui 

Oennany 

SiMdn 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom. 
United States.... 

Uruguay 

Other countries.. 

Total 



Pe»09. 

7,138 

4,490 

3,568 

101 

7,992 

14,130 

161 

1,764 



39,344 



Pesos. 
934 
937 
278 



Pesos. 
7,070 



1,696 



3,026 

1,500 

451 

726 



15,916 
796 
486 



7,852 



26,902 



Pesos. 
8,884 



2,607 
500 
443 

18,565 
551 



31,778 



Practically all the imports credited to Germany consisted of Aus- 
trian shoes sold through the medium of Hamburg commission houses. 
These were chiefly in women's and children's lines and were ex- 
tremely popular, according to dealers' statements. The proprietor of 
one of the largest retail shoe stores stated that his customers fre- 
quently ask him how soon it will again be possible for him to import 
Austrian shoes for women. 

The time necessary for placing an order for footwear with an 
American factory and receiving ftiat order used to be figured as at 
least three months in normal times. For the last year or two it has 
been nearer six months, and the difficulties of importing to-day are 
such that only one or two dealers even consider placing an order in 
the United States. When conditions again become noianal it is be- 
lieved that there will be an excellent opportunity in Paraguay to 
sell American footwear for men and women and to a lesser extent for 
children. 

The following table shows the exports of boots and shoes from the 
United States to Paraguay during the fiscal years 1913 to 1918 : 



Years ended June 30— 



Boots and shoes. 



Children's. Men's. Women's. 



SIipi)er8. 



Total. 



1913. 
1914. 
1915, 
1916, 
1917, 
191« 



pairs., 
value., 
pairs., 
value., 
pairs., 
value., 
pairs., 
value., 
pairs., 
value., 
pairs., 
value.. 



1,547 

11,648 

292 

1289 

441 

1594 

929 

11,349 

534 

11,595 



5,564 
115,220 

3,454 
110,656 

1,117 
t3,999 

3,193 
$8,671 

1,083 
12, 116 

2,191 
$5,185 



336 

$1,079 

1,678 

$4,157 

748 

$1,773 

138 

$313 

687 

$1,548 

3,036 

$6,161 



$286 
280 

$304 

96 

$83 



5.900 

$16,299 

6,972 

$16,747 

2,437 

$6,365 

3,868 

$9,561 

2,699 

$5,013 

5,761 

$12,941 
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REQUIREMENTS OF THE MARKET. 

Sales of American shoes in Paraguay are exclusively in hiffh-grade 
lines. There is absolutely no market lor cheap lines of leather foot- 
wear, since this type is produced within the country in sufficient 
volume to supply local demands. The strength of the American shoe 
trade with Paraguav hitherto has been in men's footwear. Women's 
boots and shoes, wnile imported to a certain extent, are obtained 
mostly from local custom shoemaking establishments at Buenos 
Aires or Montevideo. Just prior to the war American footwear 
for women was being pushed oy one Asuncion shoe store in partic- 
ular, but after 1914 imports of course declined considerably. In 
1918, however, thw exceeded the 1914 figures. 

The war has affected the retail shoe trade in Paraguay in much 
the same way as in every other South American country. Price ad- 
vances and increased difficulties of importation have stimulated local 
production and increased the purchase of Argentine and Uruguayan 
shoes, particularly in high-grade lines. The time required to obtain 
a shipment of footwear from Buenos Aires or Montevideo factories 
is less than a month if the order is filled from stock, and not over 
two months if the order is especially made up for Paraguayan 
clients. To a certain extent the style for all River Plate countries is 
set by Buenos Aires manufacturers, and importers in Asuncion con- 
sequently run little risk of losing sales of Argentine and Uruguayan 
shoes, because the style order is no longer m vogue in the Para- 
guayan capital. Shipments from Europe or the United States, on 
the other hand, always have the element of risk attached to them. 

Before the war American shoes in Paraguay met with competition 
from English, Austrian, Spanish, and French footwear. In the 
last year or two Argentine and Uruguayan footwear has been intro- 
duced rather extensively and in some cases is competing with the 
American-made article. Argentine shoes, in high-grade lines, for 
men and women, have made notable gains recently. 

In both men's and women's lines manufacturers who have adapted 
their lasts and patterns to fit the peculiar requirements of the Para- 
guayan trade are meeting with the most success. The Paraguayan 
foot has a higher instep than the average American foot, with the 
result that bal-style shoes, especially in high cuts, are not comfortable 
if made on standard American lasts. The blucher style is much more 
popular, particularly in high shoes. In both men's and women's shoes 
wider tops are needed than those of the standard shoe made for use 
in the United States. 

The manufacturers who are doing the largest volume of business in 
Paraguay have recognized the need for special lasts and patterns and 
have either sent an expert pattern maker or a special representative 
to study the local requirements or obtain the necessary measurements 
from their local agents or customers. Dealers are glad to furnish 
every assistance to manufacturers who are seeking information along 
these lines. It is possible to sell shoes in Paraguay without making 
the changes in lasts and patterns referred to above, by fitting the 
customer with smaller sizes and greater widths than those corre- 
sponding to foot measurements. Shoes sold in this way, however, do 
not give so much satisfaction as shoes that are especially designed 
for this market. 
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hen's shoes. 

It is only high grades of men's imported shoes that find a sale in 
Paraguay. Goodyear-welt shoes built on the American last were 
chiefly in demand up to about three years ago, since when the Eng- 
lish-style last has been greatly preferred. The most popular leathers 
at present are black and tan box calf, patent kid, and patent colt and 
vici kid in black and tan. Patent- vamp cloth or suede top combina- 
tions have been imported more in the last two years than ever before 
and their popularity continues. Dull-finished leathers are not liked 
in any style or for any purpose. The preference seems to be for ox- 
fords, although there is a certain call for high cuts all the year 
round, especially during the rainy season. Light soles are wanted as 
a general thing; in fact, dealers state that when ordering they usually 
request extremely light soles. In the very highest-grade lines bals 
have the call over bluchers ; in medium-grade lines and practically all 
the cheap lines, the blucher style is more popular. Sizes 6 to 11 are 
carried by most dealers, and widths D and E are most in demand. 
Retail prices of all lines, imported and domestic, have risen consid- 
erably since 1915. At present they range from $8.50 to $13 for high 
cuts, with the majority of sales around $12; in oxfords, retail prices 
range from $7.50 to $11. British shoes in men's lines had large sales 

?rior to the war. Spanish shoes have also been sold for years in 
'araguay, chiefly in men's lines. 



Imports of women's footwear into Paraguay, according to official 
Paraguayan statistics, amounted to 879 dozen pairs in 1913, the latest 
normal year. Since then imports have dwindled considerably, owing 
to difficulties arising from the war situation. French and Austrian 
shoes were extremely popular when the war broke out, although 
American footwear for women had been introduced and was gaining. 
The requirements of the market are, to a large extent, similar to 
those in Buenos Aires and Montevideo. Since high-grade footwear 
can be sold to a comparatively few inhabitants, however, the market 
is much more limited than in the other River Plate countries. The 
favored leathers during the last season have been black glazed kid 
and mat calf. There is a certain call for all-white goods, especially 
in the summer months. Pumps and oxfords are much more popular 
than boots. There is just as much need for a dainty, well-finished 
product in this market as in Argentina or Uruguay. The matter 
of finish seems to be of particular importance in the minds of Para- 
guayan women customers. Sizes 1| to 5^ are carried, as a rule, with 
a small stock of misses' goods in sizes 12 to 2. ~ Widths C, D, and E 
are carried in most sizes, especially the first-named. Retail prices in 
women's high-grade American footwear range from $7.50 to $14, 
with the majority of sales around $10. Argentine shoes made in 
styles corresponding to the American article generally can be sold 
for about $2 less, and as the quality of the footwear turned out in 
Argentine factories is steadily improving, this competition will be- 
come gradually more serious. The best grade of French and Aus- 
trian boots formerly sold at $7.50 or $8 per pair. French pumps 
and slippers were generally priced in Asuncion around $6.50 for the 
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highest grades. As mentioned elsewhere, American footwear for 
women, while it does not meet competition from the domestic cus- 
tom shoemaking establishments to the same extent as in the other 
-Eiver Plate countries, has to compete with the products of the fash- 
ionable custom shops in Buenos Aires and Montevideo. Dealers 
state that a surprisingly large number of Asuncion families patronize 
custom shoemaking establishments in the countries to the south. 



The market for children's shoes in Paraguay is smalLand the part 
that the imported article plays in the total consumption is much 
less than in the other River Plate countries. In 1913, according to 
official Paraguayan statistics, 874 dozen pairs of children's and in- 
fants' footwear were imported, a large proportion of which came 
from Argentina. American footwear for children did not figure 
prominently in the Paraguayan market in 1914. American sta- 
tistics show that in that year 1,547 pairs, valued at $1,648, were 
exported to Paraguay. Since then the exports have been even 
smaller. On account of climatic conditions, as well as owing to the 
comparatively few people who can afford to wear footwear of any 
description, the use of shoes by children is not very general in the 
Republic. The average child goes barefooted 12 months in the year. 
Prior to the war French, Austrian, and English shoes in children's 
lines were imported in small quantities, French footwear holding the 
first place. In boys' lines the imports of English shoes were the 
largest. The most popular leathers in children's lines are patent 
colt, ^un metal, and to a lesser extent, black vici kid. 

Infants' shoes are not separately classified in the official import 
statistics, being included with children's shoes. The market in 
Paraguay for these lines is very small, although with the gradual 
development of the country there will probably come an increased 
use of both children's and infants' footwear. The requirements for 
the Paraguayan market are similar in general to those of the other 
River Plate countries, and any shoes that combine good quality with 
reasonable price should be successful in this territory. Quality, 
however, is less important than price. 

SANDALS — SPORT SHOES — PRIDING BOOTS. 

Imports of sandals into Paraguay have been somewhat irregular. 
The use of this type of footwear is not extensive. Several of the 
local shoe factories or small shops working by hand turn out regu- 
larly a certain quantity of children's sandals. The prices of the im- 
ported article at present are prohibitive. A 1913 shipment of Ameri- 
can men's sandals had to be priced at $5 and $6 in Asuncion retail 
stores. Most of the shipment is still on the dealers' shelves. 

Except for association football and tennis, sports are not indulged 
in to any extent, and the demand for sporting goods is very small. 
Association-football shoes are manufactured locally for the most 
part, and it could not be ascertained that football shoes had ever been 
imported into the Republic. The game is played rather extensively 
not only in Asuncion but in the cities and towns of the interior of 
the country, but enough interest has never been taken to have Para- 
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guay represented in the international matches held every year for the 
championship of South America. The locally manufactured product 
sells, as a rule, for about $3.50. 

There are a number of tennis courts in Asuncion and an occasional 
court in other parts of the country, but interest in the game is not 
so keen as to create much of a demand for tennis shoes. Both the 
retail stores that handle American leather shoes also carry a small 
stock of canvas shoes and sneakers, imports of which have been en- 
tirely from the United States. Oxfords are preferred to high cuts. 
The English colony prefer rubber-soled leather oxfords of English 
manufacture.* 

The importation of riding boots is practically negligible. The do- 
mestic article is used rather extensively by managers, overseers, and 
cowboys in the cattle-raising sections of the countrjr. It corresponds 
closelj^ to the bota criolla used in Uruguay ; in fact, many of the 
best riding boots are purchased in Montevideo by individuals on 
mail orders. The establishment of American interests in the que- 
bracho and cattle industries may be expected to increase slightly the 
demand for American riding boots. 

SLn»PERS — ^EXTENSIVE USE OF ALFARGATAS — RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 

House slippers, in the sense that the term is understood in the 
' United States, are rarely used in Paraguay. From time to time 
there has been a small importation of English slippers in both men's 
and women's lines, but dealers state that they have proved to be slow 
movers. American slippers are carried in one retail store at present. 
There is a certain production of house slippers by local factories 
and shops working by hand, but these goods are attractive only to a 
class of people whose purchasing power would not permit them to 
wear the imported article. There is a large sale of canvas slippers 
for everyday use by the poorer people. 

Many thousands in Paraguay never use footwear of any descrip- 
tion, but the use of alpargatas and uruguayas is extensive. The 
former may be described as a cheap canvas slipper with a hemp sole 
and heel. The latter is similiar in construction and appearance to 
the alpargata but has a leather sole of native tannage. Formerly 
many alpargatas were imported from Spain, but with the establish- 
ment of an alpargata factory in Asuncion several years before the war 
the imports fell off noticeably. At present alpargatas and uruguayas 
are being imported in small quantities from Argentina, and Uruguay, 
but the tnree local factories supply the bulk of the demand. 

The largest and most important factory engaged in the manufac- 
ture of alpargatas is that of Conrad & Cla., Aregua. It is the only 
establishment in Paraguay equipped with machinery. 

There is a promising market for rubber footwear in Paraguay. 
American rubber shoes were introduced about five years ago, and al- 
though the idea of wearing rubber shoes was comparatively new at 
that time, the business has increased rapidly. The growth of the 
American colony in Paraguay, due to the establishment of American 
meat-packing, cattle-raising, and quebracho concerns, is expected to 
foster the sale of rubbers in the Kepublic. Eubber boots thus far 
have not made their appearance in any quantities, but there will 
probably be an increasing demand for the high knee boot for use in 
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timber operations in the interior of the country during the wet 
season. 

SHOE ACCESSORIES. 

Only three Asuncion retail shoe stores carry a stock of shoe pol- 
ishes; only two stores handle rubber heels at present. American 
polishes and American rubber heels are carried in all instances, and 
the war has given an unprecedented opportunity for the introduction 
of American goods. 

England, Germany, and France dominated the import trade in 
polishes prior to the war. Paste is preferred to liquid, and three- 
lourths of the entire imports are made up of black paste. The Cobra 
brand of English polish is advertised rather extensively, and dealers 
state that it nas been the best seller for a number of years. While 
the market for polishes is comparatively small, there should be an 
opportunity to introduce one or two additional American brands, 
especially at present, when imports from Europe are restricted. Un- 
doubtedly the best method would be to use a Buenos Aires or Monte- 
video wholesaler or agent. 

Germany, France, and England, in the order named, supplied the 
few rubber heels that were imported into Paraguay just preceding 
the war. Most of the imports were of the circular type (see pp. 43 
and 120) used extensively in the other River Plate countries. The 
average retail price in Asuncion for European rubber heels for men 
is 20 cents a pair and 15 cents a pair for women's. The invoice price 
in 1913 for English heels in men\ lines was about 95 cents per dozen. 

The Paraguayan official statistics show the following total imports 
of wooden heels, covered and uncovered: 1913, 1,843 dozen pairs; 
1914, 286 dozen pairs; 1915, 45 dozen pairs; 1916, 1,020 dozen pairs. 

France and England used to supply most of Paraguay's require- 
ments of wooden heels, but beginning in 1916 local factories started to 
use Argentine heels. Practically all the imports in that year were 
credited to Argentina, and the product is understood to be giving 
good satisfaction. Louis XV and Cuban heels are about the only 
types in use, with the larger call for the latter. A 5-centimeter 
Cuban-style heel, imported from France in 1913, was invoiced at 6 
francs per dozen. 

DOMESTIC SHOE MANUFACTURING. 

SHOPS USING POWER MACHINERY. 

The shoe-manufacturing industry is less developed in Paraguay 
than in almost any other South American Kepublic. Only two small 
establishments in Asuncion make shoes by the use of power ma- 
chinery and the total production of footwear in these factories does 
not exceed 300 pairs daily when work is continuous for six days in 
the week. As a matter of fact the output at present is in excess of 
the demand and this overproduction has resulted in both factories 
remaining idle for weeks at a time. The larger of the two Asuncion 
factories is operated by Celso Pusineri e Hi jo. The Fabrica a Vapor 
de Calzados de Celso Pusineri e Hi jo is located at the corner of Calle 
Colon Jegui and Igatimi. The concern occupies a one-story build- 
ing, with a cement floor, and its machinery equipment consist x>f 
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about 18 machines of American manufacture. The output averages 
150 pairs daily^ of which two-thirds are McKay-sewed and one-third 
nailed. An office and retail store is maintained at Calle Presidente 
Carnot 177, and in addition the firm operates a tannery in Ricoleta, 
one of the suburbs of Asuncion. The nationality of the proprietor is 
Italian. The equipment and output of this factory are the largest in 
the country and the character of its products is superior to that of 
any other factory in Paraguay. Two traveling salesmen are em- 
ployed to call on the trade in Asuncion and interior points. 

La Industrial Meilicke operates a joint tannery and shoe factory 
in the outskirts of Asuncion, at the corner of the Calles Venezuela 
and Salineras. The building is a large structure, not especially 
adapted to manufacturing purposes, and the machinery equipment is 
distributed in all parts of the building. The majority of the ma- 
chines are German, the remainder American. The daily output 
averages 200 to 300 pairs, 50 per cent of which are Goodyear-welt or 
McKay-sewed and 50 per cent nailed. A tannery conducted on the 
premises is the most important feature of the business. The monthly 
production at present is 400 sides of sole leather, but the establish- 
ment has a capacity for 1,000 sides. A small quantity of box calf 
and glazed kid is also turned out. 

The Paraguayan market for shoe machinery is not especially at- 
tractive. The country is comparatively undeveloped; during the 
greater part of the year there is an overproduction of footwear, and 
there appears to be no immediate likelihood of the establishment of 
a new factory. The United Shoe Machinery Co. of South America 
covers the Paraguayan field through its branch office and warehouse 
in Buenos Aires and a salesman or a mechanic is sent from there to 
Asuncion from time to time as occasion requires. Except for the 
German machinery installed in the factory of La Industrial Mei- 
licke, all machinery now in use is American. On account of the diffi- 
culty of obtaining spare parts for the German machines, it is prob- 
able that they will soon be replaced by machinery of American 
manufacture. 

SHOPS MAKING SHOES BY HAND. 

In the absence of a well-developed industry for the manufacture 
of shoes by power machinery, it is natural that the number of shops 
maMng shoes by hand should be considerable. No statistics are avail- 
able showing the total number of small shops engaged in the manu- 
facture of shoes in Paraguay, but it is estimated that there are about 
25 in Asuncion and at least three or more in every other town of any 
importance in the country. The only shop important enough to 
mention in Asuncion is that of Carlos Blanc, Calle Cerro Cora 59-67. 
The principal product turned out by this concern is alpargatas, and 
in addition about 300 pairs of coarse leather shoes are produced 
monthly. There is a striking absence of custom shoemaking shops 
such as are found in the capital of every other South American 
country, and this can be attributed to the fact that the upper class 
of inhabitants depend on Buenos Aires or Montevideo custom shoe- 
making establishments for their needs, or else purchase imported foot- 
wear. One or two custom shoemakers are to be found on the prin- 
cipal shopping streets of Asuncion, but the quality of their work 
does not compare favorably with the Argentine or Uruguayan shops 
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of similar character. The small shops engaged in manufacturing 
shoes by hand are devoted almost exclusively to producing cheap 
shoes . that do not compete in the slightest degree with imported 
shoes. The sole and upper leathers used by these small shops are g:en- 
erally of native tannage — and poor tannage at that. Even the im- 
ported upper stock used at one or two of the best Asuncion hand 
shoemaking establishments is invariably of second or third grade. 

LABOR AND WAGES. 

Labor conditions in the Paraguayan shoe industry are far from 
satisfactory, and in the last year or two there has been a series of 
strikes from one cause or another. At the time of the writer's visit 
the operators, both in the factories equipped with power machinery 
and in a good many smaller shops where all the work is done by 
hand, had oeen on strike for a period of six weeks, during which time 
very few shoes had_ been produced in the Republic. No union scale 
of wages is in force and it is extremely difficult to state a definite table 
of wages. In general, it can be said that the daily wages earned by 
Paraguayan shoe-machine operators are about one- fourth those of 
similar American workers. A great deal of overlapping of work 
takes place and an operator is expected to have the facility for run- 
ning several machines in sequence if necessary. The proprietor or 
some member of the firm, as a rule, attends to cutting operations. 
The proportion of women, boys, and girls is very large in the fac- 
tories operating with machinery equipment. One of the Asuncion 
manufacturers stated that the machinery was constantly getting out 
of order as a result of the lack of mechanical intelligence on the part 
of the operatives. As is the case in many South American countries, 
the uppers are prepared for the most part outside the factory in 
the homes of workers. The price paid for this sort of work is 12 to 
17 cents per pair, according to the class of the work. A working day 
in the Paraguayan shoe industry is generally from 6.30 to 11 a. m. 
and from 1.30 to 5 p. m. 

In many cases the proprietor and the members of his family con- 
stitute the only workers, and the type of establishment is similar to 
those found in undeveloped sections of Peru and Bolivia on the west 
coast. It can be compared roughly to that of the village cobbler 
who was a familiar figure in New England life a few years ago. 

MARKET FOR SHOE LEATHERS AND SHOE SUPPLIES. 

The market for shoe leathers and shoe supplies in Paraguay is not 
large, as compared with the market in most South American countries. 
Moreover, the difficulties of doing business in this remote Republic 
are numerous. Before the war these articles came largely from 
Germany, France, and England, with only a relatively small per- 
centage of the total imports from the United States. In spite of 
the unprecedented opportunities for gaining a foothold there during 
the last four years, the possibilities of *this market have not been 
adequately developed as yet by American exporters. A clear under- 
standing of several factors that affect the trade in shoe leathers and 
supplies will help American manufacturers to gauge the prospects 
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for future business in individual lines. These are referred to in the 
section on the conduct of trade (p. 162). 

A good share of the leather and shoe-supply and shoe-machinery 
business of Uruguay and Paraguay is conducted from Buenos Aires. 
A number of American and European firms maintain offices and 
warehouses in the Argentine capital, from which point sales are 
made and distribution effected to the trade in the two neighboring 
River Plate countries. A certain amount of business also originates 
in Montevideo, Uruguay. In fact, the important Swiss firm of C. F. 
Bally (Ltd.), although it maintains offices in both Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo, handles a large percentage of its Paraguayan shoe- 
supply business through its Montevideo house. Paraguay is so far 
from the beaten track of commercial travelers that comparatively 
few salesmen from the United States, Germany, the United King- 
dom, or France visit Asuncion. Frequent contact is maintained, 
however, between Buenos Aires and Montevideo houses importing 
leather and shoe supplies and Paraguayan customers, both by pe- 
riodical visits from traveling salesmen and by means of catalogues 
and correspondence. Catalogues sent directly from the United 
States or European countries rarely accomplish much in the way 
of concrete results, as the time involved in placing an order and 
other difficulties are considerable. The use of catalogues and corre- 
spondence, therefore, by American firms desirous of entering this 
market can not be recommended. An active agent in Buenos Aires 
or Montevideo, who possesses an adequate organization for covering 
all three of the River Plate countries, is undoubtedly the best means 
of merchandising leather or shoe supplies. In several cases Ameri- 
can and European tanneries and shoe-machinery and shoe-supply 
manufacturers have built up a business of sufficient volume to war- 
rant the maintenance of a branch house in Buenos Aires. This 
metiiod can hardly be recommended to a beginner, however, since 
the overhead expenses would naturally be much larger than where a 
local firm alreadv established is given the agency. Nevertheless, 
the advantages oi a well-managed branch house are many, and this 
method of merchandising should receive careful consideration from 
firms that plan an export trade of considerable proportions to the 
River Plate countries. 

The Paraguayan market for leathers and shoe supplies is not 
nearly so large as that of some other South American countries. 
But the countr}^ gives promise of developing much more rapidly in 
the next 10 years than in the last 25, and the aggregate trade in 
these commodities is not to be despised. Considerable progress has 
been made since 1914 in establishing certain lines of American mer- 
chandise that were hitherto unknown to the Paraguayan trade. In 
the absence of keen competition from Europe, however, the problem 
has been comparatively simple. If the advantage already gained is 
to be made permanent, American manufacturers must make up their 
minds to improve their present business connections, realizing that 
the element of service is of great importance in obtaining " repeat " 
orders in these countries. ' 

SHOE UEATHER. 

During normal years Paraguay imports about 16,000 kilos of up- 
per leathers. While it can not be said that the demand for these 
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articles is increasing at present, it seems reasonable to believe that 
the era of industrial and commercial development upon which Para- 
guay is rapidly entering will stimulate the demand for imported 
upper leathers. The leathers principally desired by the local shoe 
trade are glazed kid in black and colors, box calf, and black patent 
kid. Imports of sole leather are negligible, the locally tanned prod- 
uct sufBcmg for the finest custom trade, as well as for the medium 
and lower grade output. 

The following table shows the imports of tanned hides and skins 
into Paraguay, by countries of origin, for 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917 : 



Countries. 



1914 



1915 



1916 



1917 



Germany. 

United Kingdom. 
United States.... 

Italy 

Uruguay 

Argentina 

France 

other countries... 

Total 



Pesos. 

22,154 

2,880 

2,797 

1,514 

1,246 

907 

198 

294 



Pesos. 
3,845 

198 
2,189 

850 
4,833 
1,001 

829 



Pesos. 

4,662 
1,859 
7,576 
8,616 
2,123 
835 



Pews. 

5,384 

482 

16,934 

8,857 
438 
470 



31,990 



13,745 



25,671 



32,565 



a Information not available. 

The strength of the German trade was in box calf and varnished 
leathers. Prices of German upper leathers, taken from an actual 
1913 invoice covering a shipment of a shoe manufacturer in Asuncion, 
were as follows, in Argentine gold pe^os worth $0,965 each : Box calf, 
black and tan, 0.35 to 0.40 peso per square foot; glazed kid, 0.14 to 
0.25 peso per square foot; patent side leather, 0.18 to 0.20 peso per 
square foot; patent colt, 2.50 to 3.20 pesos per meter; sheepskms, 
dressed and tanned, 8 to 10 pesos per dozen. 

France furnished the bulk of the calfskins and France and the 
United States divided the shipment of goat and kid skins to this 
market. In the following table is shown the quantity of imports of 
various kinds of upper leathers in 1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916. It 
will be noted that, except in 1916, over half of the total imports 
consisted of calfskins. 



Kinds of leather. 



1913 


1914 


Kilos. 


Kilos. 


4,688 


1,238 


13,844 


5,934 


2,757 


1,585 


1,069 


678 


757 


837 



1915 



1916 



Goat and kid skins, dressed and finished 

Calfskins, tanned and dressed 

Box calf, black and colored 

Patent oolt 

Patent sides 



Kilos. 

1,095 

2,604 

260 

156 

821 



Kilos. 

816 

2,821 

629 

453 

1,974 



According to the official American statistics, exports of upper 
leathers from, the United States to Paraguay in the year ended June 
30, 1913, consisted of 24,146 square feet of glazed kid, valued at 
$4,961; in 1914 the quantity was 16,607 square feet, valued at $3,320; 
and in 1917, 2,262 square feet, valued at $530. There were no exports 
in the fiscal year 1918. 

There has been a considerable falling oflF in the imports since the 
beginning of the war. Export restrictions, manufacturing difficulties 
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in the United States, and the inability of European tanners to make 
the usual shipments of leathers are chiefly responsible for this change. 
These factors have greatly stimulated the domestic tanning industry 
and have also given an excellent opportunity for Argentine and Uru- 
guayan tanneries to obtain a foothold in the Paraguayan market. In 
this connection a brief reference to the tannery operated by La Indus- 
trial Meilicke, the most important establishment in the country, may 
be of interest. The tannery is operated on the same premises as the 
shoe factory. It has a capacity of 1,000 sides of sole leather per 
month, although at present the output is only 400 sides. The price 
of sole leather manufactured by this firm in August, 1917, was 70 to 
80 cents per kilo. A small quantity of box calf and glazed kid is also 
produced, approximately 40 dozen skins per month of each kind. 
Extract of quebracho is the principal tanning material used in the 
production of sole leather, from 20 to 25 days being required for all 
operations. A 35-horsepower motor supplies the power. 

Tanning materials and supplies used by the Paraguayan tanning 
industry were imported almost entirely from Germany prior to the 
war. The following are the f . 6. b. Montevideo prices of several tan- 
ning ingredients, as obtained from an actual invoice covering a ship- 
ment received from Germany in 1913 by an Ascuncion importer: 
Sodium sulphide (60 to 62 per cent), 15.50 marks per 100 kilos; bicar- 
bonate of soda, 17.50 marks per 100 kilos; carbonate of soda, 14.50 
marks per 100 kilos; black aniline dye (extra concentrated, for 
chrome tanning), 5.80 francs per 100 kilos; black aniline dye 
(euchrysine R R), 9.20 francs per 100 kilos. 

There is practically no market for imported sole leather in Para- 
guay. The official statistics show the following imports during the 
years 1913 to 1916: 1913—197 kilos; 1914—1,078 kilos; 1915—44 
kilos; 1916 — 3 kilos. The domestic tanning industry produces sole 
leather in sufficient quantities and in good enough quality to satisfy 
local requiremwits. 

SHOE SUPPLIES. 

Only a few shoe supplies are separately classified in the Paraguayan 
statistics,, and even these are not shown by countries of origin. In the 
following table the imports of certain shoe supplies are shown for 
1913, 1914, 1915, and 1916: 



Articles. 



1913 



1914 



1915 



1916 



Inner soles for shoes and alpargatas Ulos. . 

Rubber soles and heels do. . . 

Wooden heels dozen pairs. . 

Inks and blackings .« .kilos. . 

Shoe polishes do . . . 

Elastic webbing do. . . 

Hooks and eyelets do. . 



74 
795 
1,843 
891 
5,769 
1,098 
1,546 



3,016 
491 
286 
729 

5,391 
595 
811 



1,260 
222 
45 
229 
835 
249 
385 



1,231 

3 

1,020 

252 

3,661 

14 

202 



Germany and France furnished most of the shoe buttons imported 
into Paraguay prior to the war. Except for the small number re- 
quired by the domestic factories equipped with machinery, all but- 
tons are attached by hand; and this fact should be kept in mind in 
considering the possibilities of this market. Black composition but- 
tons in packages of one great gross compose the bulk of the imports. 
Ivory and mother-of-pearl are used in very small quantities. 
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FIG. 15.— ALPARGATA-IVIANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENT IN ASUNCION, 




FIG. 16.— MAKING ALPARGATAS BY HAND IN ASUNCION. 
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4, 4J, aftd 5 are most in demand. Present stocks in the Eepublic are 
low. 

Congress shoes used to be far more popular than they are at 
present, and with the decline in popularity of this type of footwear 
has come a falling off in the imports of elastic for use in leather 
shoes. Some of the better grades of uruguayas are still made with 
elastic inserted in the sides. Italy, Germany, and England, in the 
order named, supplied about all the imports previous to the war. 

German manufacturers and exporters of eyelets and hooks seem to 
have made a special drive for business in Paraguay just previous to 
the war. Practically every dealer is still stocked up with the German 
product, and the imports since 1913 have bf^yi negligible. The prin- 
cipal demand is for black, and the requirements are practically 
identical with those described on page 61 of Special Agents Series 
152. Market for Boots and Shoes in Peru. 

The English article in 1918 was invoiced at 1.20 gold pesos per 
1,000. A similar article of German make was invoiced at 2.65 marks 
per 1,000. Prices of other German hooks s^nd eyelets, copied from a 
1913 invoice in the office of an Asuncion manufacturer, were as 
follows : Gilt, No. 6, 50 to 55 marks per 1,000 ; brass, 50 to 55 marks 
per 1,000; celluloid (black). No. ITOO, 0.93 franc per 1,000; celluloid, 
No. 201, 3 francs per 1,000; celluloid. No. 500, 0.95 franc per 1,000. 

Germany and France furnished a large percentage of Paraguay's 
pre-war requirements of inks and dressings. The United Statee took 
their place during the first two or three years of hostilities, but since 
then Argentina has been supplying the bulk of the imports, most of 
which are for use in the hand shoemaking industry. Dressings 
for box calf and glazed kid are principally in demand, also edge inks 
and stains and bottom inks in both black and colors. Alcohol dress- 
ing for patent leather is imported normally in small quantities, 
mostly from France. 

Blackings are received chiefly from Argentina; there have never 
been considerable imports direct from the United States. Germany 
furnished all the imports received from Europe before the war. 

The lasts used in the Paraguayan shoe industry are purchased 
almost entirely in Argentina. Before the war Germany and France 
sold small quantities from time to time. Except for the limited, 
use in the two factories equipped with power machinery, all lasts 
are for handwork and are furnished without heel plates or fittings. 
There appears to be little chance of selling American or European 
lasts in the market on account of the satisfactory relations already 
established with Argentine last factories. 

Germany, Italy, Belgium, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States supplied Paraguayan requirements in shoe laces prior 
to the war. The official statistics do not separately classify shoe laces, 
and thus it is not possible to name the volume of trade in normal 
years. As in most lines of shoe supplies, the quality of the product 
is less important than the price. American laces have often proved 
too good for the local trade. Tubular are preferred to cord laces, 
and cotton, mercerized cotton, and, to a less extent, artificial silk 
are the materials needed for this market. In August, 1917, the stock 
of laces was virtually exhausted. 
98194**— 19 ^11 
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Italy and Belgium were the principal sources for pull straps before 
the war. These were usually fumisned in packages of 10 pieces, 10 
meters to each piece. Contrary to the practice on the west coast 
of South America, where pull straps are generally marked with the 
name or the name and address of the manufacturer, the plain, un- 
marked article is desired in Paraguay. 

Substitutes for leather soles have scarcely been introduced into 
Paraguay, except for the limited use of rubber-soled shoes for tennis 
and outing purposes. Sole leather of native tannage is universally 
used in repairing shoes in the Republic. A few trial orders have 
been placed at various times for imported shoes, mostly in men's 
lines, equipped with a fiber or composition sole. Apparently the 
results obtained have not been sufficiently satisfactory to persuade 
dealers to stock them generally. One retail shoe-store proprietor 
stated that in his opinion the difficulties of introducing substitute 
soling material in the Paraguayan trade would be too great to justify 
a trial, at least for many years. If such substitutes come into wide 
use in Argentina and Uruguay, it is believed that their introduction 
into Paraguay will be greStlv simplified. 

The situation as regards tnread for use in the Paraguayan indus- 
try corresponds almost identically with that described on page 66 of 
Special Agents Series 152, Market for Boots and Shoes in Peru. 
Most of the imports are for handwork and England has enjoyed a 
practical monopoly of the trade. For machine-welting work 7 and 
8 cord linen thread is used. The 1913 invoice prices on British 
machine-stitching thread imported by an Asuncion shoe manu- 
facturer were as follows in Uruguayan pesos, equivalent to $1,034: 
No. 60, 1.05 pesos per box ; No. 70, 1.15 pesos per box ; No. 80, 1.25 
pesos per box ; Nos. 22, 24, 30, 1.40 pesos per box. 

Wax in disk form for handwork was formerly imported largely 
from France, in boxes weighing 1 kilo each, at an f . o. b. Montevideo 
price of 7 francs ($1.35). 

CONDUCT OF TRADE. 

EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN CONNECTIONS. 

Most of the import trade of Paraguay has been conducted almost 
entirely through European channels for many years. At present 
there are no American firms in the Republic engaged primarily in the 
merchandising business. As mentioned elsewhere, three American 
firms, within the last year, have entered the field in the meat-pack- 
ing, cattle, and quebracho industries, but there is an entire absence 
of large American importing and exporting houses similar to the 
British, French, and German firms that have been established in 
Asuncion for many years. In normal times the natural tendency for 
established firms is to give every preference to European goods. Sev- 
eral of these concerns carry large general stocks of merchandise and 
have organizations for distributing over most of the Republic. In 
some cases the firms are direct agencies of London, Paris, Berlin, or 
Hamburg firms, or else branches of the Buenos Aires or Montevideo 
houses of European organizations. In other words, Paraguayan im- 
porters had formed the habit, which amounted almost to a tradition, 
of making their purchases in Europe prior to 1914. The war has 
changed me situation to a certain extent. Many American articles 
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which fonnerly were unknown in Paraguay have been introduced 
and have given excellent satisfaction. Other American commodities 
purchased for the first time since the war have not been so satisfac- 
tory. In some cases the fault has been due to a misunderstanding 
of the requirements of the market on the part of the American ex- 
porter; in other cases faulty packing and slipshod methods of han- 
dling the order have been to blame. 

In addition to the fact that practically all the principal import- 
ing houses and financial institutions and many of the large retail 
stores are controlled by Europeans, the large number of Europeans 
resident in Paraguay has had a certain effect on retail trade prefer- 
ences. The recent establishment of three American concerns will 
undoubtedly affect the situation, since the American colony will be in- 
creased in many cases by the addition of American offices and the 
employees of these companies with their families. The footwear 
trade should be influenced somewhat by this change in the character 
of the population. 

The considerable increase in the total imports of American articles, 
whether received directly from the United States or through the 
medium of Buenos Aires or Montevideo middlemen on account of the 
limited American trade representation in Paraguay, will probably 
have a tendency to promote the purchase and use of American foot- 
wear, leather, and shoe sujpplies. Many Paraguayan firms have made 
satisfactory connections m the United States, and if, in spite of 
American exj)ort restrictions, the present difficulty of obtaining ship- 
ping space, high prices, cash terms, etc., the Paraguayan importer is 
fairly well satisfied that in the circumstances he has been well treated, 
there is a good chance that these business relations will continue when 
conditions again become normal. 

It is one of the excellent traits in the character of most Latin- 
American business men that they are extremely loyal to business 
friendships, once established. In the past this fact undoubtedly 
has worked to the disadvantage of American firms seeking to estab- 
lish trade in these markets, since they found it extremely difficult 
to secure any opening with importers already connected with Euro- 
pean firms. A good start has been made during the war, however, 
m spite of the difficulties arising from the abnormal situation; but 
if these gains are to be retained American manufacturers must devote 
much attention to their Paraguayan customers and should be making 
preparations to meet the keen European competition that is certain 
to return. 

It is believed that Paraguay, on account of the notable increase in 
American investments, the considerable progress that American 
products have made during the war, and the increasing importance 
of the Eepublic, will be a market well worth watching and culti- 
vating by American manufacturers of footwear, leather, and shoe 
supplies. • 

METHODS OF ENTERING THE MARKET. 

The best method of reaching Paraguayan shoe importers is through 
Buenos Aires wholesale houses, or general importers, four or five 
of whom send traveling salesmen to Asimcion once or twice a year. 
Under favorable conditions these travelers are hardly able to secure 
enough business to make the trip pay. Orders totaling $5,000 would be 
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considered exceptionally large. The through j ourney requires five and 
one-half to six days, but some of the travelers stop over a steamer at 
ports between Buenos Aires and Asuncion and pick up some business. 
Commission merchants and local agencies in Buenos Aires solicit 
Paraguayan trade by correspondence, but this is unsatisfactory, as a 
rule, since the trade desire to see samples. The United States is so 
far away that in normal times it will not pay an American concern 
to solicit business in Asuncion by means of letters and samples from 
the United States. The rail route from Buenos Aires to Asuncion 
is seldom used by commercial travelers. 

It should be emphasized that hardly another point is so far in the 
interior as Asuncion, Paraguay. It is the most remote of the South 
American capitals, and its location makes it necessary for exporters 
to pay more attention to the special requirements of the market than 
is generally necessary with the more cosmopolitan markets on the 
coast. In the past many American houses that have had visions of 
building up a prosperous South American trade have believed that 
to flood the field with catalogues was a promising beginning. The 
matter of delivery of the goods was given little consideration. Such 
firms should realize that Paraguay has no seaport nor any direct 
connections with the United States, and that delivery of merchandise 
to a distant interior point is quite another thing than delivery at 
Buenos Aires or Montevideo. Asuncion importers, relying on offers 
contained in catalogues, have often tried to initiate the trade rela- 
tions offered, only to find after three or four months of correspond- 
ence that the compiler of the catalogue had no serious intention of 
delivering his product to an interior point. Such experiences have 
discouraged many Paraguayan importers from attempting to handle 
American goods, and the impression holds in Asuncion that there is 
little familiarity with trade routes on the part of exporters in the 
United States. It is suggested that firms not interested in placing 
their goods in such an out-of-the-way market should not send cata- 
logues, as their lack of further effort is harmful to other American 
concerns that would find Paraguay a profitable field. 

THE RETAIL SHOE TRADE. 

There are few prominent importers of footwear in Paraguay. In 
Asuncion not more than two firms are buying foreign shoes at the 
present time, and this has been the case practically since the war 
began. In the entire Republic there are no retail stores handling im- 
ported footwear exclusively. It is customary for the large general 
stores to maintain separate footwear departments. The most im- 
portant retailer in Asuncion is the firm of Rius & Jorba; thds firm 
occupies an entire building on Calle Palmas 168, the principal shop- 

Eing street of the capital, and is the largest importing and exporting 
ouse in the Republic. One corner of the ground floor is devoted to 
footwear, the stock of American shoes being valued at $20,000 
(American gold). 

An idea of the varied character of the business conducted by this 
firm may be obtained by stating that in addition to carrying- stocks 
of shoes from three American firms, the concern is agent for Ameri- 
ean automobiles, typewriters, hardware, tires, etc It is furthermore 
the largest hide-exporting firm in Paraguay. A Buenos Aires pur- 
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chasing ofice is maintained on Calle Funcal 1863. The nationality 
of the firm is Spanish. 

The other shoe importer is the firm of A. Torreani & Cfa., Calle 
Palmas 76. Tlus firm is smaller than Rius & Jorba and does a gen- 
eral importing business, making a specialty of articles used in the 
shoe and harness trade. In addition a commission business is con* 
ducted. The special department for footwear has the most modem 
and complete retail shoe-store equipment in Asuncion. An Austrian 
line of women's shoes (B. Strakosch, Vienna) was formerly handled. 
Shoes manufactured by the Swiss firm of C. F. Bally & Co. (Ltd.) 
are also handled, orders being placed through the Montevideo office 
of that firm. Only one American shoe is carried at present. The 
nationality of the firm is Spanish. 

Two other firms (Joaquin Grau & Cla. and La Industrial Meilicke) 
formerly imported European or American footwear but have not 
done so far several years. The first-named has a custom shoemaking 
establishment at Calle Colon, at the corner of Calle Estella, and is 
of Spanish nationalitjr. The last-named operates a shoe factory and 
tannery on the outslarts of the city and also conducts an import 
business in leather and shoe supplies. American shoes were formerly 
handled, but at the present time only footwear manufactured in the 
firm's own factory is stocked. Outside of Asuncion, the capital, 
there are no important firms that import footwear directly. 

Besides the concerns mentioned there are probably 20 small shoe 
stores, usually operated in conjunction with small hand-shoemaking 
establishments, or " zapaterfas." 

BANKING FACILITIES AND CREDITS. 

The matter of credits is a problem that is probably more acute m 
Paraguay than in almost any other South American country. Amer- 
ican manufacturers doing business in Paraguay will not find bank- 
ing facilities so satisfactory as in many other South American Re- 
publics, since no branch of an American bank is established in 
Asuncion. The situation is considerably better, however, than that 
which existed before the war, owing to the fact that branches of 
American banks have been established in Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video. In addition to offering the usual banking facilities for those 
countries, each of these banks is in a position, through its corres- 
pondent in Asuncion, to be of much assistance to American ex- 
porters. Two local banks — ^the Banco Mercantil de la Eepublica 
and the Banco Agricola — are also in a position to furnish credit in- 
formation directly to American firms. The National City Bank of 
New York is represented in Asuncion by the Banco Mercantil de la 
Republica, an arrangement that facilitates banking connections be- 
tween Paraguay and the United States. 

There is no uniformity in the terms granted to Parag^uayan im- 
porters. One of the principal shoe importers discounts ms bills for 
cash; another leather importer, who has always bought principally 
in Europe, makes settlements twice every year; several others, buy- 
ing in Buenos Aires, are granted five months from* date of sale by 
wholesalers of that city. 

Firms in the United States should give quotations in American 
gold per 100 kilos, c. i. f . Buenos Aires or Montevideo, or, better still, 
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in Argentme gold (1 peso:=:$0.965). In normal times importers 
will not buy on f . o. b. New York quotations. Metric weights and 
measures should be used, and correspondence in Spanish is essential 

TRADE-MARKS — CUSTOMS TARIFF. 

It is essential that every American manufacturer who is selling 
his line in Paraguay, or wno expects to do so, ^ould properly reg- 
ister his trade-mark in order to protect his interests. The general 
requirements to be kept in mind in the choice of a trade-mark are 
referred to on page 98. ^ 

The place of registration is the office of the Oficina de Impuestos 
Internes, Asuncion. The re^stration is valid for a period of 10 
years, and the fee for the registration of marks of foreign origin is 
20 pesos gold (gold peso=$0.965). The application must contain 
two copies of the mark, description in duplicate of the mark and 
articles to be marked, receipt showing payment of fees, and a power 
of attorney if the application is not made personally. An electro- 
type for publication sJiould also be provided. 

The Paraguayan tariflf and customs regulations are practically 
identical with those in force in Argentina. The tariff on imports con- 
sists largely of ad valorem duties based on official valuations. While 
the customs regulations of Paraguay are similar to those in force 
in Argentina, they are much shorter and in some particulars not 
explicit in regard to the exact procedure. In addition to the im- 
port duties proper there are certain surtaxes and extra charges that 
make it dimcult at times to state precisely the aggregate charges 
imposed on a given article. 

The inland location of Paraguay necessitates the transshipment 
of all cargo. This usually takes place at Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 
or Eosario, at which points transshipnient is made to river steamer, 
or, within the last few years, to railroads. The formalities con- 
nected with each transshipment are simple. At Argentine ports the 
only requirement imposed upon the shipper is to present the request 
for reexportation in triplicate, one copy only being on stamped 
paper. Free storage in the customs warehouses is allowed for three 
months in the case of goods in transit. The situation at Uruguayan 
ports is much the same, except that two copies of the invoice, certi- 
fied by the consul of Paraguay at the point of shipment, are re- 
quired. A treaty for the facilitation of commerce and especially the 
transit trade between Paraguay and Uruguay has recently been con- 
cluded but has not yet been ratified. 

There is no general provision in the Paraguayan customs regula- 
tions for the temporary admission of goods. In the case of samples 
of commercial travelers, free importation for a period to be fixed by 
the customs officials is allowed upon a deposit of the amount of the 
customs duties. That deposit is refunded if reexportation takes 
place within the required period. It appears that the refund of 
duties is allowed only when the samples are reexported through the 
original port of entry. 
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License taxes are imposed on commercial travelers and on domestic 
firms engaged in various lines of business. For the application of 
the tax on commercial travelers of foreign firms, the nrms repre- 
sented are divided into classes according to their importance and 
volume of business. The taxes authorized in the cities of Asuncion, 
Villa Rica, and Concepcion range from 800 to 1,200 pesos paper 
($30.88 to $46.32) per semester. At other places in the Republic the 
taxes are somewhat lower. It is reported, moreover, that the collec- 
tion of the tax is by no means uniformly enforced and that in prac- 
tice commercial travelers are rarely required to pay. 

The taxes are payable in paper pesos. The value bt the paper peso 
has fluctuated greatly from time to time, ranging from 3 to 9 cents. 

There are given in the following table the valuations, in gold pesos 
per dozen pairs, and the rate of duty on boots and shoes imported 
into Paraguay : 



Tariff 
No. 



Kinds of shoes.a 



Valua- 
tions. 


Rate of 
duty.* 


Pesos per 

dozen pairs. 

72.00 


Per cent of 
62 


15.00 
48.00 


62 
62 


10.00 
30.00 


62 
62 


17.00 
36.00 


62 
62 


8.00 
24.00 


62 
62 


10.00 
18.00 


62 
62 


6.00 
10.00 

8.00 
- 16.00 
20.00 
18.00 
12.00 

6.00 


62 
62 
• 62 
62 
62 
62 
62 
62 



340 
341 



342 
343 



344 
346 



346 
847 



848 
849 

350 
361 
362 
353 
354 
359 

383 



For mon: 

Top boots and riding boots, all kinds 

Boots or high shoes- 
Common 

Medium or fine quality 

Low shoes- 
Common ...♦. 

Medium or fine quality 

For women: 

Boots and high shoes- 
Common 

Medium or fine quality 

Low shoes- 
Common 

Medium or fine quality 

For children: 

Boots and high shoes- 
Common 

Medium or fine quality * 

Low shoes- 
Common 

Medium or fine quality 

For infants: Footwear of all kinds 

Slippers or pumps with or without lining other than silk or imitation silk. 

Slippers or pumps with silk or imitation silk lining 

Sporting boots for men or women 

The same for children 

Low shoes for sport, of any size 



• TnHants' footwear is that which measures not more than 16 centimeters in length; children's footwear, 
that which measures more than 16 centimeters and not more than 25 centimeters: men's footwear, that 
which exceeds 25 centimeters; and women's footwear, that which exceeds 23 centimeters. These meas- 
mements are not to include the soles. Separate shoes will be valued at half the valuation assigned to a 
pak. 

b There Is also a surtax of 1^ per cent of the valuation, which is not shown in this statement. 

The following table shows the valuations and the rate of duty on 
imported hides and leather in Paraguay : 



Tariff 
No. 




Valua- 
tions. 


Rate of 
duty (not 
including 
surtax). 


217 


Calfskins: 

Waxed or tanned with natural flnfsh . ^ , - r . r . , 


Pesos per 
hUoV 
2.50 

4.50 
2.20 

4.00 


Per cent €f 
vaiuation, 
62 


218 


Patent, Imitation chamois, and of any other finish. Including Russia 
leather 


62 


219 
220 


Gk»t and kid skins, gwased, including those with the hair 

Goat and kid skins, black or colored, fiicluding morocco, whatever their 
use or mode of tanning «. 


62 
•2 
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Tarifl 
No. 



Kinds of hides and leather. 



Valiift. 
tions. 


Rate of 
dutv (not 

surtax). 


Pesos per 
kUo. 
8,00 
5.00 


Per ceiUdf 
wAwaion. 

62 
82 


1.50 


82 


2:50 


62 


1.00 
.50 
3.00 
2.80 
1.30 


62 
62 
62 
62 
62 


al.OO 

.10 

.20 

2.80 


62 
Fm. 
Free. 

62 


2.80 

1.50 

.80 

2.80 


62 
62 
62 
62 



221 
222 

223 

224 

22s 

220 
227 
228 
229 

230 
231 
232 
233 



235 
236 
237 



Eidskln, for gloves 

Kidskins. for footwear, including lambskins 

8heewki"<f, tanned: 

80-caUed moroooo or sheeiwkin, of all oolois, and chamois for strop 
leather 

Tanked In any other manner. Including white sheepskins for foot- 
Tanned wiui 'the' woolV^^thOTwiUiixit lining, said double skins 

called robes, gross weight 

Oapybara, leather of 

Beafand wolf skins of all kinds 

Scraps or pieces of leather of all kinds 

Fleshings or scraps of all kinds 

Hides: 

Light horsehides 

Raw, salted : 

Raw, dried 

Colt, varnished or tanned in any manner 

Sole leather: 

Patent 

Tanned in other ways 

Imitations, or compressed residues of leather 

Cowhides, tanned in any manner 



a Each. 
PREPARATION OF SHIPMENTS — ^PACKING REQUIREMENTS. 

Stronger packing is required for shipments to Asuncion than to 
Buenos Aires or to Montevideo. Practically all freight is forwarded 
by the river route, and when the water is low transshipment from 
large to small steamers is sometimes required. Freight is also dis- 
charged in lighters upon arrival at Asuncion during certain seasons 
of the year. Cases such as are used for shipment to Argentina and 
Uruffuav should be reinforced with wooden strips and iron straps. 

All shipments destined for Asuncion must pass through either 
Buenos Aires or Montevideo en route. It is not possible to make a 
direct through shipment from New York to Asuncion at present. 
Firms doing business in either Argentina or Uruguay often find it 
reasonable to combine a Paraguayan order with shipments intended 
for those countries. If the individual orders are carefully marked, 
the matter of transshipment is comparatively simple. 



DEVELOPMENT OF CATTLE INDUSTRY— AMERICAN CAPITAL IN 

PARAGUAY. 

Paraguay contains some of the best cattle lands in the world, al- 
though the resources of the country along this line have not yet been 
adequately developed. Many acres of valuable grazing land are 
: within easy access of the Paraguay Eiver. The cattle raised in the 
country have a low death rate and are comparatively free from dis- 
ease. The worst difficulty encountered is the "garapata," or tick, 
which is rather prevalent in most sections of the country. There are 
only approximately a dozen dipping vats in the entire country at 
present, but by the introduction of methods of eradication similar 
to those used in the United States, this insect pest can undoubtedly 
be done away with. The average weight of Paraguayan cattle is 
around 800 pounds, the heaviest animals being found in the Misiones 
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district. Up to the present, Paraguay has produced only the " can- 
ner '' grade of cattle, rather than animals suitable for frozen or 
chilled beef. Little or no attempt is being made at present to fatten 
animals before killing, but experiments are now being made with a 
Brazilian " gordura " grass. The introduction of this grass will 
improve their condition noticeably, it is believed, and will stimulate 
the rasing of cattle for the chilled or frozen meat trade. 

On account of the absence of disinfection laws of any description 
Paraguayan meat, hides, and other animal products have hitherto 
not been shipped direct to the United States, nor to other countries 
outside of Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. The Paraguayan Gov- 
ernment is now taking a serious view or the live-stock sanitation 
problem, realiziQg the immense benefits that would accrue to the 
country, provided its live-stock products could be disposed of direct 
to the United States and Europe. The United States and other pros- 
pective customers have been asked to advise it regarding their re- 
quirements in this connection. A representative of the United 
States Department of Agriculture was in consultation with Govern- 
ment ofiicials in Asuncion for several months in 1918, and a draft of 
a meat-inspection law, covering the requirements of foreign countries, 
as well as the regulations necessary to enforce such a law, is expected 
to be passed by the Paraguayan Congress. When this is done, Para- 
guayan meat inspection will be thorough and safe for all importing 
countries. 

American interest in Paraguayan cattle and timber resources has 
grown considerably of late. The formation in the spring of 1917 of 
an American company operating in Paraguay is of significance not 
only to the American shoe and leather industries but to all firms 
having commercial relations with Paraguay. Of the total capitali- 
zation $2,000,000 represents the value of the refrigerating and meat- 
packing plant and grazing lands and $3,000,000 the operating capital. 
The amount of money that the new organization will put into cir- 
culation in the Republic will stimulate business in all lines, and the 
success of this enterprise will mean much to the development of 
Paraguay. 

The establishment of this meat-packing plant in Paraguay will 
primarily develop the cattle industry, which is probably the coun- 
try's greatest source of wealth. As the cattle market hitherto has 
been Emited almost entirely to Argentina, the prices of cattle are 
comparatively low. While no Government land is available there is 
much unoccupied land owned privately that could be converted into 
ranches for raising cattle. 

The activities of the company are centered in two distinct parts of 
the Republic. In the northeastern section of the country, distant 
some 45 hours by steamer from Asuncion, the company is developing 
properties formerly held by another company and also adjoining 
land to the south — a total of 1,400,000 acres, about equally divided 
between excellent grazing land and quebracho forests. The frontage 
on the Paraguay River at Puerto Pinasco is about 15 miles, and the 
holdings of the company extend 110 miles west of the river. In ad- 
dition to the town of Puerto Pinasco, the property includes at least 
25 miles of meter-gauge railroad, lighters, tugs, and other river- 
transportation facilities. Seventy-five thousand head of cattle are 
known to be on the ground at present. 
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Another field of activity of the company is located at San Antonio, 
a few miles below Asuncion on the Faraway River. Ground has 
already been broken for a large meat-packmff plant, the underbrush 
has been cleared away, and the construction of a dock commenced. A 
subsidiary company, capitalized at $1,500,000, has been formed to 
handle meat packing. Special lighters drawing about 6^ feet are to 
be constructed to transport cattle from Puerto Pinasco to the plant 
at San Antonio and also to transport the frozen or chilled beef to 
the port of Buenos Aires or Montevideo. The capacity of the plant 
will be 500 cattle daily, but until this supply is definitely assured 
probably 250 to 300 will be killed. 

Another American concern entered the field in December, 1917, by 
the purchase of El Frigorifico Paraguaya de Games Conservados, a 
Paraguayan meat-packing plant located at Trinidad, a few miles 
north of Asuncion. The aggregate American capital invested in these 
three undertakings is about $7,000,000, and Paraguay's most impor- 
tant resources — ^the cattle and quebracho industries — seem assured of 
development on an important scale. 

The bringing of money into the country and the large pay rolls of 
all three of these organizations will increase the buying capacity of 
the people and should open a larger market for American manu- 
factures of many kinds in Paraguay. In fact, Paraguay as a market 
for American goods, including footwear, leather, and shoe supplies, 
is well worth the attention of all manufacturers interested in the 
South American export field. 
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Appendix A.— EXHIBITS. 

The following catalogues, periodicals, and other exhibits were 
transmitted by Mr. Brock and may be seen at the New York office of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Room 734, Custom- 
house: 

Exhibit 1, — Gath & Chaves (Buenos Aires), catalogue (1918). 

ExMMt 2, — Gath & Chaves, picture folder. 

Exhibit S. — Grimoldi Hnos. (Buenos Aires), 3 catalogues. 

Exhibit 4' — LArraechea Hnos. Mendez y Cia. (Buenos Aires), catalogue. 

Exhibit 5, — ^Lanza y Cfa. (tanners), picture folder. 

Exhibit 6, — ^Adrian Homar y Cla., illustrated folder advertising " Elite " cus- 
tom shoe store, Buenos Aires. 

Exhibit 7. — ^Fernandez Hnos., shoe manufacturers, Buenos Aires, price list 
(Nov., 1912). 

Exhibit 8, — Casals Argentine Shoe Co., Rosario, 2 catalogues. 

Exhibit 9. — ^Angel A Bava & Cia., shoe manufacturers, Buenos Aires, cata- 
logue (1916). 

Exhibit 10, — Cespedes, Tettamanti y Cfa., shoe manufacturers, Cordoba, cata- 
logue. 

Exhibit 11, — Suarez y Cfa., general catalogue (1912). 

Exhibit 12, — Suarez y Cfa., price list for clogs <1915). 

Exhibit IS, — Suarez y Cfa., price list for alpargatas (1917). 

Exhibit 14' — Peretta Hnos., shoe manufacturers, catalogue (1915). 

Exhibit 15, — ^Pagola, Martinez & Cfa., shoe manufacturers, Buenos Aires, cata- 
logue. 

Exhibit 16, — Castillo & Cfa., shoe manufacturers, Buenos Aires, catalogue 
(1917). 

Exhibit 17, — ^Duhau, Castillo & Cfa., shoe manufacturers, Buenos Aires, cata- 
logue (1916). 

Exhibit 18, — ^Pagola & Cfa., shoe manufacturers, Buenos Aires, catalogue. 

Exhibit i9.— Harrods (Ltd.), (Buenos Aires), catalogue (1917-18). 

Exhibit 20. — Casa Rosette, custom shoemaliing establishment, Buenos Aires, 
catalogue. 

Exhibit 21, — Fabiola " La Zapaterfa Mas Chic," Buenos Aires, catalogue. 

Exhibit 22, — ^Lorenzo & Jos6 Gaddi. shoe manufacturers, Buenos Aires, cata- 
logue. 

Exhibit 23, — Revista Ilustrada de la Zapaterfa, July 5, 1917. 

Exhibit 24, — La Industria de Cueros, June, 1917. 

Exhibit 25. — El Calzado en la Reptiblica Argentina, March, April, May 15, and 
October, 1917. 

Exhibit 26, — Portion of Revista del Ministerio de Industrias of April-May, 
1917, containing article (in Spanish) on the Uruguayan- shoe and harness in- 
dustry, with photographs of factory of Antonio Marexiano y Cuya, Montevideo. 

Exhibit 27, — Illustrated catalogue (in Spanish) of leather and shoe-supply 
importing house in Montevideo. 

Some unpublished photographs submitted by Mr. Brock may be 
consulted at the Washington office of the Bureau. 

Appendix B.— SAMPLES. 

In connection with the foregoing report a number of samples of 
shoes and accessories of European and domestic manufacture were 
collected by Mr. Brock in Argentina and Uruguay, which have been 
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placed on exhibit at the New York office of the Bureau, Koom 734, 
Customhouse, and will be sent later to the other district offices. 

ABGENTINA. 

Sample U — ^Men*s bal lace shoe, calf vamp, gray ooze upper ; size 7) ; domestic 
manufacture ; factory cost, $6.57 ; retail price, $8.50. 

8a/mple 2. — Men's bal lace shoe, tan calf of local tannage ; size 7^ ; domestic 
manufacture ; factory cost, $5.04 ; retail price, $7.23. 

Sample S. — Men's button dress shoe, patent-colt vamp, mat-calf top of local 
tannage ; size 8 ; domestic manufacture ; factory cost, $5.14 ; retail price, $7.65. 

Sample 4- — ^Men's tan bal oxford ; domestic manufacture ; American calfskin ; 
factory cost, January, 1915, $5.31. 

Sample 5. — ^Men's white-canvas blucher oxford ; size 6i ; Swiss manufacture ; 
retail price, $4.63. 

Sample 6, — Women's strap oxford ; Louis-Cuban heel ; size 4 ; domestic manu- 
facture ; Imported patent kid ; factory cost, $5.31 ; retail price, $8.08. 

Sample 7. — ^Women's novelty oxford, 2 eyelets, combination-color effect, Louis- 
Cuban heel ; size 4 ; domestic manufacture ; imported colored kid ; factory cost, 
$5.44; retail price, $8.08. 

Sample 8. — Women's black ooze, two-strap, oxford, half -Louis heel, ornament 
at throat ; size 4 ; Swiss manufacture ; landed cost, $7.88 ; retail price, $9.35. 

Sample 9. — ^Women's patent-kid pump, half-Louis heel, imitation-jet ornament 
at throat ; size 4i ; Swiss manufacture ; landed cost, $6.43 ; retail price, $7.86. 

Sample 10, — Women's patent-leather, two-strap pump, Louis-Cuban heel, 
ornament at throat; size 4; domestic manufacture; factory cost, $4.17; retail 
price, $6.16. 

Sample 11, — Women's white-canvas lace oxford, bal style, military heel ; size 
2\ ; Swiss manufacture ; invoice price, $3.04. 

Sample 12. — ^Women's white-canvas pump, black-braid trimming ; size 2} ; 
Swiss manufacture ; invoice price, $2.23 ; retail price, $5.10. 

Sample IS. — ^Women's white-canvas, one-strap pump, satin bow tie, military 
heel ; size 4^ ; Swiss manufacture ; invoice price, $1.54 ; retail price, $3.62. 

Sample H. — Girl's button boot, patent vamp, Idd upper, size Hi ; Swiss manu- 
facture; landed cost, $3.28; retail price, $6.37. 

Sample 15. — Child's patent-kid Mary Jane pump; size 13; domestic manufac- 
ture; factory cost, $2.04; retail price, $3.02. 

Sample 16, — Child's patent-kid Mary Jane pump ; size 12 ; Swiss manufacture ; 
factory cost, $2.23; retail price, $4.59. 

Sample 17.— Child's bronze-kid bow oxford ; size 11 ; Swiss manufacture ; fac- 
tory cost, $2.36; retail price, $4.89. 

Sample i8.-— Child's white-canvas, two-strap pump; size 11; Swiss manufac- 
ture; factory cost, $1.42; retail price, $2.95. 

Sample 19, — Child's patent-kid Mary Jane pump ; size 4 ; Swiss manufacture ; 
factory cost, $1.27; retail price, $3.18. 

Sam,ple 20.— Child's tan-calf sandal; size 21; English manufacture; Invoice 
price in 1914, $0.40 ; retail price, $1.06. 

Sample 2i.-— Child's tan-calf sandal; size 22; Italian manufacture; factory 
cost, $0.60; retail price, $1.36. 

Sample 22. — Child's calico Mary Jane pump, rope sole, canvas-lined; size 1; 
French manufacture; factory cost, $0.39; retail price, $0.93. 

Sample 23. — ^Men's telt, two-buckle high slipper, leather sole, felt inner sole ; 
size 10 ; Swiss manufacture ; factory cost, $2 ; retail price, $3.78. 

Sample 2Jt. — ^Men's Everett slipper, dark-tan kid, leather sole, leather lining; 
English manufacture; factory cost, $1.98; retail price, $4.16. 

Sample 25. — Men's Everett slipper, embossed leather, leather sole, leather 
lining ; size 7i ; English manufacture ; factory cost, $1.52 ; retail price, $3.36. 

Sample 26. — ^Men's red-felt Everett slipper, felt sole, without heel ; size 8 ; 
BYench manufacture ; landed cost in 1914, $0.92 ; retail price, $1.61. 

Sample 27. — Men's felt Everett slipper, leather sole, felt inner sole, without 
heel, felt-lined; English manufacture; factory cost, $11.21 per. dozen pairs; 
retail price, $2.45 per pair. 

Sample 28. — ^Men's white-canvas alpargata, five eyelets ; French manufacture ; 
invoice price in 1915, $4.50 per dozen pairs ; retail price, $0.93. Sample shows 
the best type of alpargata used in Argentina. 

Sample 29. — Celluloid-covered wooden heel, Cuban style; size 8; leather lift; 
domestic manufacture ; invoice price, $1.90 per dozen pairs. ^ - . 
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Sample SO. — Plain wooden heel, Cuban style; size 7; domestic manufacture; 
invoice price, $1.06. 

Sample SI. — Combination leather and leatherboard heel, Cuban style ; size 8 ; 
domestic manufacture ; invoice price, $2.34 per dozen pairs. 

Sample S2. — Solid-leather heel; size 7; domestic manufacture; invoice price, 
$2.d8 per dozen pairs. 

Sample S3. — Shoe laces of Japanese manufacture; 17 pieces of various mate- 
rials, colors, and lengths. 

Sample $4* — Shoe laces of Japanese manufacture; six cards containing 75 
laces of various materials, colors, and lengths. 

TJBUGUAY. 

Sample 1. — Women's 10-inch button boot, perforated tip, leather-covered, full- 
breasted Louis heel, imported gray ooze upper leather, sole leather of native 
tannage; sample submitted as a type of the finest high-grade custom work- 
manship in Uruguay; retail price, 10 pesos; if made to order, 12 pesos. 
(1 p6so=$l.p34.) 

Sample 2. — Men's bal oxford shoe, imported upper leather, sole leather of 
native tannage ; size 7i ; retail price, 7 pesos. 

Sample S. — ^Men's 18-inch riding boot (bota criolla), made of locally tanned 
leather, without tip, pegged sole ; wholesale price, 6.30 pesos ; this sample Is sub- 
mitted to demonstrate the type of cowboy boot used by many thousands on the 
ranches in Uruguay and Argentina. The sample selected is extremely simple; 
most criolla boots are decidedly more ornate. 

Sample 4- — Women's bal oxford shoe, " camouflage " model, made entirely of 
locally tanned leather, celluloid-covered, semi-Louis heel; factory cost, 3.35 
pesos. 

Sample 5. — Child's Mary Jane pump, patent vamp, ooze upper, one-lift heel ; 
retail price, 1.70 pesos per pair. 

Sample 6. — Men's wooden clog (sueco), wooden sole and. he^l, upper leather 
of local tannage; used especially in wet weather; worn generally with heavy 
woolen stockings ; made entirely by hand in a local shop at a wholesale price of 
11 pesos per dozen pairs. 

Sample 7. — ^Wooden clog, wooden sole, leather lift on heel, imitation Congress 
model ; wholesale price, 20 pesos per dozen pairs. 

Sample 8. — ^Men's canvas slippers, with wire-fastened leather sole, two-lift 
heel ; factory cost, 7.40 pesos per dozen pairs. 

Sample 9. — ^Men's canvas slippers, nailed leather sole, two-lift heel; factory 
cost, 4.80 pesos per dozen pairs. 

Sample 10. — ^Men's canvas slippers, McKay-sewed ; factory cost, 8.75 pesos per 
dozen pairs. 

Sample 11. — ^Men's canvas alpargata ; factory cost, 6.40 pesos per dozen pairs. 

Sample 12. — ^Men's canvas alpargata ; factory cost, 6 pesos per dozen pairs. 

Sample IS. — ^25 samples of leathers listed in table on page 144. 

Appendix C— TRADE LISTS. 

The following lists, transmitted by Mr. Brock, may be obtained 
from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its district 
or cooperative offices : Manufacturers of shoes, custom shoemaking es- 
tablishments, manufacturers of alpargatas and zapatillas, importers 
of shoe machinery, retail shoe stores, department stores handling 
footwear, and dealers in leather and shoe supplies in Argentina ; shoe 
importers, wholesale leather and shoe-supply houses, zapaterias, al- 
pargata factories, last factories, and tanneries in Uruguay. In- 
quirers should refer to file No. 40051 for Argentina and to 40131 for 
Uruguay. 

Appendix D.— ARGENTINE FOREIGN TRADE IN 1917. 

[Commercial Attach^ Robert S. Barrett, Buenos Aires.] 

Statistics recently issued by the Argentine Government show that 
the value of the foreign trade of the country during the calendar 
year 1917 was $897,924,034 United States currency, of which $530,- 
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914,097 represented exports and $367,009,937 imports, leaving a net 
trade balance in favor of the country of $163,904,160. For the first 
time in the history of the country the statistics show actual c. i. f. 
values. Heretofore fixed values corresponding to the Argentine 
tariff were used in computing these statistics. These values were 
fixed in 1906 and no longer represent actual values. The increase in 
the values of imports in 1917 over those of 1910, when actual values 
and fixed values were approximately the same, ranges from 5.7 per 
cent on silk goods to 259.2 per cent on china and glass ware. Since 
the commencement of the war the values of imports have increased 
95.3 per cent and of exports 74.7 per cent. 

The Argentine Government has rectified the total values of ex- 
ports and imports for 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917 to correspond 
to actual values, and these rectified figures are as follows : Imports — 
$478,859,146, $311,241,415, $294,795,926, $353,316,001, and $367,009,- 
937; exports— $500,985,551, $389,021,914, $561,803,004, $552,944,539, 
and $530,914,097. 

POSrnON OF each country in import trade of ARGENTINA. 

In the following table is shown the value in United States cur- 
rency of Argentine imports from the various countries of the world 
for 1913, 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917: 



Countries. 



1913 



1914 



1915 



1916 



1917 



Austria-Hungary . . . 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British i>ossessions. . 

Canada 

Chile 

Cuba 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Paragiuty 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United Kingdom... 

United SUtes 

Uruguay 

AH other countries.. 



tfl,739, 

111, .'in, 
iii,<k'.<j, 

1.^7<l, 

11- 'i^n. 



■",■ 



12,916,649 

13,891,274 

10,632,607 

3,910,661 

552,239 

561,994 

1,162,361 

25,629,199 

45,775,175 

28,465,876 

557,474 

2,04^+,-t52 

3,21)0,1*94 

2.04>;.()48 

'J,M7;i81 

2,15«,498 

L 651,689 

l05,Ft?fi.:M8 

■i',^^!;:J82 

106 

,125 



1343, 146 

13,434,42S 
11,132,619 
1,470,549 

],(Kl,S,23fl 
1,111,573 

17,^Sti/J70 
7,343,02S 

27,411-S,t?96 
1,(.Ni3,iJS8 

l&,CtS7,m 
2,537,:ei 
1,777, IS7 
2.1X^5,345 

14, 72!*, ISS 
3,G7a,007 

88,041,189 
72,94-1,239 
2, 4 H, 469 

2,270,400 



116,404 
^49,265 
1&, 134,449 
9,iS8,979 
1,S30,186 
1,541,320 
2.149,986 

.^70,199 

31,1^75,581 
1,^21,329 

10,rfl5,362 
3,.'i87,726 
l,:i52,469 
3,360,374 

2l,y01,610 
3,311,994 
3,;^80,336 

99,591,785 

103,243,911 

3,Vi95,942 

2,892.471 



$9,453 

92,675 

36,549,985 

3,226f402 

465,910 

3,601,596 

2,590,445 

21,811,554 

284,342 

25,421.356 

3,203,081 

5,880,421 

2,187,534 

1,536,900. 

5,031,341 

26,630,672 

1,052,175 

2,907,705 

80,080,322 

133,251,949 

6,733,199 

3,660,920 



Total 478,859,146 



311,241,415 



294,795,926 



353,316,001 



367,009,937 



The position gained by the United States in its trade with Argen- 
tina is clearly shown by the foregoing figures. In 1913, the year 
f)rior to the outbreak of the war, the United States stood third in the 
ist of countries supplying Argentina with imported goods. The 
United Kingdom was first, with a lead of approximately $68,000,000 
over Germany, whose exports to the country exceeded those of the 
United States by $10,000,000. In 1916 the United States for the first 
time took first place, leading the United Kingdom by a margin of 
about $4:^000,000. Italy had been able to hold its own and took third 
place,' with France fourth. In 1917 the lead of the United States 
had become so firmly established that those familiar with business 
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conditions in Argentina are convinced that it will never be dislodged 
from that position. In that year imports from the United States 
were valued at $133^61,949, compared with $80,080,322 for the 
United iKngdom. Brazil, whose business with Argentina had been 
steadily increasing since the beginning of the war, took third place, 
with goods valued at $36,549,985. Spain, the only important neutral 
in Europe, which has been increasing its business with Argentina 
since the war, was fourth, with a total of $26,630,672. Italy and 
France were fifth and sixth, respectively, the first with $25,451,366 
and the second with $21,811,664. An important gain was made by 
Japan. In 1913 the imports from that country were valued at 
$986,161 and in 1917 at $3,203,081. The establishing of a branch of 
the Yokohama Specie Bank in Buenos Aires and two Japanese 
steamship lines between Japanese ports and Buenos Aires will enable 
Japanese manufacturers to retain a large part of their business with 
Argentina, which has been largely the result of war conditions. 
Trade between other South American countries and Argentina has 
been greatly developed. In addition to the large gain made by 
Brazil, imports from Chile increased from $804,148 in 1913 to 
$3,601,696 in 1917; imports from Paraguay, from $2,679,667 in 1913 
to $5,031,341 in 1917; and imports from Uruguay, from $3,630,490 
in 1913 to $6,733,199 in 1917. 

SHARE OF EACH COUNTRY IN ARGENTINE EXPORT TRADE. 

The following table gives the value of the exports from Argentina 
to the various countries during the five years ended with 1917 : 



Countries. 



1913 



1914 



1915 



1916 



1917 



Aostria-Himgary... 

Belgium 

Brazil 

British possessions. . 

CWle 

T>enmark 



I possessions.. 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Portugal. 

Russia. 

Spain. 

Sweden 

United Ejhigdom... 

United States 

Uruguay 

All other countries. . 
To order* 



$3,364,051 

33,923,636 

26,194,208 

W1.586 

2jM->.275 
7'^, 482 

■M\ 149 

24»,7fi^,109 

1^. 179 

2.1,. 3 47, 495 

i,]i:,;t67 

3,'J7:i,l21 
188 

3.11i,'>79 
1^4, 7 -.1^-103 
23, 72^] 409 

i^^, 196 



$1,533,270 
19,494,731 
17,492,203 

479,612 
1,272,815 

862,760 
22,240,606 

163,437 
34,222,819 
9,519,907 



122,047,521 

6,305,820 

1,741,983 

1,549,664 

40,618,099 

159,549 



$24,941,031 
1,095,045 
1,569,774 
6,204,108 
65,907,757 
2,560,026 



$22,021,772 
3,019,314 
4,212,216 
3,830,159 
70,029,308 
13,458,088 



41,205,304 



27,639,177 



izi 



12,4^,450 

2,039,099 

1,353,619 

12,983 

286,175 

2,768,362 

1,865,455 

113,754,620 

47,737,114 

5,253,536 

1,380,708 

92,845,633 



18,953,708 
2,815,047 
1,560,386 
1,007,607 



7,188,027 
5,053,893 

166,043,515 

90,426,362 

8,009,035 

1,163,882 

145,953,702 



27, 1 «8, 312 
4,:X)2,673 

1/^,912 

:^JJ03,507 

",718,465 

]^,;^,621 

1^2,1)42,878 

ll;\539,590 

0,1504,883 

1168,174 

7H,fj65,869 



27,883,227 
2,036,725 
5,089,677 
7,540,669 
3,242,774 
56,453 



8,814,880 
2,574,871 
156,217,373 
155,626,288 
10,313,941 
1,016,615 
34,929,747 



Total 500,985,551 



389,021,914 



561,803,004 



552,944,539 



530,914,097 



•Destination unknown at time of clearance; orders received at the Azores or other ports or by wireless. 



In purchases from Argentina the United States has made a phe- 
nomenal gain, and in 1917, for the first time, took first place among 
the countries buying Argentine products. The purchases of the 
United States increased from $23,728,409 in 1913 to $155,626,288 in 
1917. The United Kingdom, which occupied first place in 1913 with 
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purchases from Argentina valued at $124,750,403, was second in 1917 
with a total only slightly below that of the United States. France 
occupied third place, with purchases in 1917 valued at $70,029,308, 
and Italy fourth, with $27,883,227. 

PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IMPORTED AND EXPORTED. 

The principal articles imported into Argentina in 1917, with their 
value, are shown in the following table : 



Articles. 



Value. 



Articles. 



Value. 



Livestock 

Foodstuffs: 

Animal foods 

Fruits 

Bpioes and condiments 

Vegetables and cereals 

Materials for infusions and hot 
drinks 

Flour, macaroni, stao'ch, etc 

Tobacco, and manufactures of. 

Beverages: 

Wines 

Spirits and liquors 

other 

Textiles, raw and manufactured: 

Silk 

Wool 

Cotton 

other 

Oils, mineral, medicinal, and greases . . . 
Chemical, medical, and pharmaceu- 
tical substances and products 

Paints and dyes 



$2,361,360 

3,106,878 

1,915,784 

41,044,490 

9,061,789 

15,060,973 

882,364 

8,176,942 

4,780,156 

2,929,081 

594,313 

3,913,858 
15,048,362 
49,740,623 
12,889,901 
20,980,586 

19,016,965 
3^688,567 



Lumber and wood: 

Lumber partly manufactured 

Manufactures 

Paper, and manufactures of: 

Paper and pasteboard 

Maiiufactures 

Leather, and manufactures of 

Iron and steel: 

Raw and partly manufactured 

Manufactures 

other metals: 

Raw and partly manufEMitured 

Manufactures 

Agricultural machinery, sacking, seeds, 

etc 

Stone, cement, glassware, etc.: 

Raw materials 

Manufactures 

Electrical machinerv and supplies 

other manufactured articles 

Total 



«3, 698, 142 
2,362,812 

10,883,057 
1,819,939 
3,105,094 

14,119,744 
26,318,770 

11,191,816 
7,231,692 

11,334,622 

26,129,939 
2,244,223 
8,258,644 

13,118,451 



367,009,937 



The principal articles exported from Argentina during 1917, with 
their quantity and value, were as follows : 



Articles. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Articles. 


Tons. 


Value. 


Animal products: 
Cattle 


a 71,355 

a 11,760 

355,842 

38,995 

39,820 

764 

1,904 

11,326 

76,182 

19,305 

3,950 
8,089 

127,433 
7,613 

100,784 

1,807 

13,590 
9,830 

13,312 
2,728 

67,810 

25,118 


12,853,851 
808,175 

74,609,524 
8,627,511 
7,559,907 
163,633 
2,142,943 
6,670,698 

39, 119, 377 

14,156,206 

1,417,235 
16,484,624 
97,754,519 

2,034,464 
35,397,600 

1,010,618 

2,884,146 
7,626,411 
4,015,471 
2,165,341 

19,389,138 
392,491 

15,690,249 


Agricultural products: 
Oats 


271,713 
12,321 

141,308 

893,939 
14,760 
6,958 
5,017 

936,828 
6 3,476,271 

112,465 

3,411,628 

19,872 

17,168 


$10,219,158 
520,472 
12,476,452 
37,888,043 
1 04 J ro- 
ll 


Horses . .- 


Barley 


Frozen beef. 


Linseed 


Chilled beef 


Com 


Frozen mutton 


Potatoes 


Frozen pigs 

•Goat and kid skins. . . 


Hav 


Beans 


70 


Sheepskins, unwashed 
Salted hides 


Wheat 


58,51 

63...1iv 


Alcohol 


Dry hides 


Flour 


12,73in43U 
32'J,222 

36rt 'M 


Horsehides, salted 


Wine 


and dry 


Bran 


Wool, washed..' 

Wool, unwashed 

Salt and jerked meat. . 

Preserved meat 

Preserved and salted 


Oilcake 


66:1,321 
3,319,312 

13,645,303 
1,121,306 
1,952,885 


Other 


Forest products: 

Quebracho extract 

Wood 


90,777 
172,538 
133,170 


tongues 


Quebracho logs 


Preserved meat prod- 
ucts 


404,653 


All other articles 




11,489,561 


Butter 


Total 




Butter substitutes. . . . 




530,914,097 


Cheese 








Tallow and greases. . . 
Bones 




Other 











» Number, 



> loiters. 
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Appendix E.-^UEBRACHO IN ARGENTINA AND PARAGUAY. 

[Prepared by the Latin American Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce.] 

It is a commentary on the widespread ramifications of modem 
international commerce that our armies in France, as well as those 
of England, France, Italy, and the* other countries associated with 
them in the war, are enabled to remain dry-shod through the aid of 
a commodity found only in the half -explored forests oi the heart of 
South America. Since the war began the importance of quebiacho 
as a tanning agent has greatly increased, and it is now said to be the 
most valuable of all the materials used for this purpose. It is par- 
ticularly useful for Army purposes in that it is employed in the 
tanning of sole leather, which is used freely in the manufacture of 
the heavy and durable "trench" shoes. It has also the valuable 
quality of acting quickly and thoroughly and of aiding in the action 
of other tanning materials on the raw leather. Its best work is done, 
in fact, when it is mixed with other materials, such as the extract 
of mangrove, chestnut, or oak bark. With the cominff of the Euro- 
pean war the demand for quebracho grew insistent, because of the 
immediate need for leather for military uses and because of the cur- 
tailment of supplies of certain other tanning agents, and while not 
indispensable it can now be termed practicafly a war essential. 

Quebracho is of special interest to students of Latin American 
resources, because it is one of the few "natural monopolies" of 
South America, in much the same way in which potash has been a 
natural monopolj^ of Germany, jute of India, and henequen of Yuca- 
tan. It is a distinctly South American wood. It is not, however, 
a product of the whole continent but of a region of some 300,000 
square miles in the central part of the continent, the center of this 
region being that territory known as " El Gran Chaco " in northern 
Argentina and western Paraguay. These two countries are the chief 
source of the material, but the trees are found and exploited also in 
parts of Bolivia, Brazil, and Uruguay. They are scattered through 
the forests, and this distribution makes cutting operations much 
more costly. The extent of the forests containing quebracho trees 
has not been definitely ascertained, but there is no fear that the 
wood will soon be exhausted, as the present cut is said to be less 
than the probable annual growth. 

In commerce quebracho is handled in two forms, the extract and 
the logs. In the last 25 years the industry of obtaining the extract 
has been built up in Argentina and Paraguay and is. now in a 
flourishing condition, although the number of firms engaged is small. 
But there has continued to be an extensive exportation of logs, par- 
ticularly to Europe. As quebracho wood is very heavy it is one of 
the curious features of the trade that these extensive shipments of 
logs should continue, when an expansion of the extract industry in 
South America might provide all the extract needed by American 
and European tanners and the cost of shipping the wood over 6,000 
or 7,000 miles be avoided. In explanation of this large trade in logs, 
a prominent American tanner states that control of the extract in- 
dustry is so concentrated in South America that American tanners 
find it desirable to make themselves independent, as far as possible, 
98194**— 19 12 
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of the extract producers; that the proportion of tannin in quebracho 
wood is so large that the loss involved in shipping the logs is not so 
great as might be expected ; and that a large percentage of these 
shipments is in sailing vessels. In addition to these reasons there 

. is evidence that the cost of manufacture of extract is less in at least 
one foreign country than in Argentina and Paraguay. Before the 

^ European war Germany was one of the chief importers of logs, and 

'^ German factories produced a suflSciently large surplus of extract 
over domestic needs to permit an exportation amounting to some 
20,000 tons per year, at prices less than those of extract delivered 
in Buenos Aires. It is said that Germany was able to sell the ex- 

♦ tract at prices lower than those in Argentina because of the skill and 
training of its labor and its advanced processes. 

DEVELOPMENT OF QUEBRACHO PRODUCTION. 

The first appearance of quebracho wood was at the Paris exposi- 
tion in 1867, soon after which it began to be used for tanning pur- 
poses in Europe. As an important commercial commodity, however, 
it has been prominent for only about 30 years. In 1888 exports of 
logs from Argentina were valued at 172,700 pesos (peso=96.6 cents 
United States currency) and since then have reached a high- water 
mark, in 1911, of 6,897,000 pesos. With the definite establishment of 
the trade in logs and the assurance that the new commodity had 
come to stay there came also the establishment of the business of 
making the extract in South America. The first factory was erected 
in 1889 in Paraguay, the capital being Argentine, but it was not until 
six years later that exports were first recorded, 40,000 pesos' worth 
being sent out in that year. Exports continued to expand steadily, 
reaching a value of about 5,000,000 pesos in 1913. Then the war 
brought a great increase in price and in demand, and the value 
mounted to 15,873,000 pesos in 1915 and 19,663,000 pesos in 1916. 
Besides the first factory five others have been erected in Paraguay, 
all but one in the Chaco. The six establishments have an estimated 
capital of $5,000,000, a total capacity of about 38,000 metric tons per 
year, and a production in 1916 of 28,451 tons. 

The largest extract-producing company, however, is in Argentina, 
where in 1910 nine companies were operating. This company is 
known as La Forestal, its registered name being Forestal Land, Tim- 
ber & Eailways Co. (Ltd.). It owns over 4,700,000 acres, has 
railways and lighters, engages in stock raising, and has an au- 
thorized capital of $15,695,000 (U. S. gold), half of which is "ordi- 
nary," or common, and the other half preferred. The capital was 
practically doubled a few years ago, previous to which it had returned 
; as high as 24 per cent dividends on ordinary shares. It supplies 
nearly two-thirds of the total Argentine production of extract, oper- 
ating a number of factories. Other concerns in Argentina also have 
large outputs, one producing 1,000 tons monthly and another 600 
tons. German macninery is largely used in both Argentine and 
Paraguayan factories, and there is some German capital in the in- 
dustry. 

PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE — PRICES AND COMBINATIONS. 

In obtaining the extract from the wood the usual method in the 
modem factories is to press the logs against revolving cylinders 
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faced with many sharp, strong knives. The logs are thus reduced to 
fine chips, which are placed either in vats of water and boiled or in 
closed copper containers and subjected to steam. The resulting 
liquid, which in the case of the second method is very concentrated, 
is cooled by being passed through pipes and then stands a sufficient 
time to allow the insoluble matter to settle, or else this matter is 
precipitated by the use of chemicals. This process also operates to 
decolorize the liquid. It is then evaporated until the proportion of 
water is either 50 or 60 per cent, when it is shipped in liquid form, 
or 20 or 25 per cent, when it becomes solid on cooling. About 23 per 
cent of the weight of the wood is represented by the extract. 

The fact that the number of companies engaged in the extract in- 
dustry is comparatively small has led to combinations for the pur- 
pose of reducing production and raising prices. The first of these 
was effected in 1907 and resulted in the formation of a selling syndi- 
cate to market the product of most of the companies in Argentina 
and Paraguay. It was successful in raising prices from about 60 
pesos to 70 and 76 pesos per metric ton but was dissolved in 1909 be- 
cause of differences among the companies comprising it. Prices again 
fell, and by 1913 they were so low that some factories ceased opera- 
tions. The coming of the war, however, put the industry in South 
America into a flourishing condition, partly by increasing the de- 
mand and partly by eliminating the competition of German extract 
producers, who had been able to sell their product at a price of 
$55.70 to $58.76 (U. S. gold) per ton, delivered at German ports, as 
compared with about $59, which had been figured as the cost, with- 
out profits, of laying the extract down in Buenos Aires. Under the 
new conditions prices went skyward and in 1916 reached $236 per 
ton. The natural results of this advance, however, including in- 
creased production and the use of other materials for tanning, were 
supplemented by certain restrictions placed on exports to Scandi- 
navian countries, and the price dropped rapidly to less than $100 per 
ton. Another combination, including six Argentine and four Para- 
guayan companies, was formed and a Buenos Aires firm named as 
representative to do all the buying and selling. Whether owing to 
this action or not, extract prices during 1917 were maintained at a 
good level, from $125 to $170 per ton. It is said that lower prices 
are made to Argentine buyers -than to those across the sea. 

Conditions peculiar to the industry make the reflation of prices 
more complicated than appears from results achieved by the two 
combinations. Quebracho is not indispensable to the tanning in- 
dustry, as its place can be taken by other agents. The great demand 
for quebracho on the outbreak of the war was due, it is claimed, to 
the fact that it does its work very rapidly, producing effects in a few 
days which are brought about by other materials only in weeks or 
months. When the demand for greatly increased supplies of leather 
is not so imperative as it has been, these other materials may be used 
if quebracho prices go too high. Whether German competition will 
again prove a factor when peace is restored can not now be deter- 
mined, but there is always that possibility. The export tax levied 
January 19, 1918, reduces profits, although it applies, of course, to 
logs as well as extract and consequently affects foreign manufacture 
as well as domestic. This tax is placed at 12 per cent of the excess of 
prices received for present shipments over normal pre-war prices, the 
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latter being specified in the tax law. For quebracho extract this 
normal price is 75 pesos gold per ton and for logs 15.51 pesos gold. 
For February, 1918, the export tax on the extract, computed on the 
above basis, was placed at 7.125 pesos per ton and on logs at 14.8 
centavos. 



EXPORTS IN RECENT TEARS. 



Argentine shipments of logs and extract in recent years, by prin- 
cipal countries of destination, have been as follows (tons are metric 
tons of 2,204.6 pounds each and values are in TJ. S. currency) : 



Articles and countries. 


1913 


1914 


1915 


EXTRACT. 


Tom. 
5,705 
e,519 
6,241 

28,402 
3,563 
3,222 

13,192 
9,192 
3,648 


Value. 
$344,142 
392,872 
375,883 
1,710,017 
214,549 
193,832 
794,944 
554,855 
219,478 


Tom. 
4,054 
3,643 
1907 

13,144 
1,132 
1,919 

50,798 


Value. 
S244,490 
219,750 
115,046 
825,217 
68,258 
123,226 
3,188,113 


Tom. 


Value. 


AustriarHungary 






Beigium "...'. 






Unfted States. . .*. 


12,307 
4 224 
7,281 

66,244 


$2,089,461 

664,858 

1,220,561 

9,842,590 


France..,,. T ,,. , -x ..-.. 


Italy 


United Kingdom 


United Kingdom (for orders) 

Other oountrlfls ..,.,,-, 


3,556 


221,303 


10,157 


1,600,334 




Total 


79,684 


4,800,572 


80,153 


5,005,403 


100,213 


15,317,804 




LOOS. 

Germany 


21,507 
9,433 
26,922 
13,312 
69,843 
213,365 
20,075 
9,507 


260,864 
119,191 
338,211 
160,255 
885,779 
2,659,985 
252,184 
119,287 


10,875 
10,313 
20,979 
7,051 
231,934 


135,622 
127,796 
232,002 
87,706 
2,808,398 






United States 


40,241 
30,204 


616,739 
375,180 


Italy 


Portuguese possessions (for orders) . . 

TT»i<tAa TrWrlnm 


72,723 


882,723 


United Kingdom (for orders) 


Russia . ~ ...... 


6,338 
5,452 


66,529 
96,871 






Other countries 


66,511 


815,811 




Total 


383,964 


4,813,756 


291,942 


3,644,924 


200,679 


2,690,453 





In 1916 the total quantity of extract exported from Argentina was 
97,574 tons, valued at $18,975,000, and of logs 161,734 tons, valued at 
$2,240,000. Of the extract 34,096 tons went to the United Kingdom, 
24,693 tons to the United States, 13,762 tons to Russia, and 11,282 
tons to Italy. The United States took the largest share of the logs, 
60,519 tons, followed by Paraguay, 44,061 tons (evidently merely local 
shipments, perhaps to extract factories near the border) ; the United 
Kingdom, 14,216 tons; Italy, 17,669 tons; and France, 16,503 tons. 
In 1917 exports of extract amounted to' 90,777 tons, valued at 
$13,642,474, and of logs, 133,170 tons, valued at $1,952,480. 

[Commercial Attach^ Robert S. Barrett, Buenos Aires, Argentina, Apr. 10, 1918.] 

The potential production of quebracho extract by the companies 
operating in Argentina and Paraguay is about 230,000 metric tons 
per annum, and in 1917 the actual production, nearly all of which 
was exported, amounted to 117,000 tons. The difference between 
the potential and actual production, or 113,000 tons, could be pro- 
duced and exported provided shipping was available and the various 
factories were able to secure a price for their product that would 
make their operations profitable. 
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OUTPUT AND CAPITAL OF QUEBRACHO FACTORIES. 

Quebracho extract is produced by 18 companies operating in Ar- 
gentina and Paraguay. These companies, with their potential annual 
production and capital, are as follows : 



Companifls. 



Poteo- 
tialpfo* 
duouon. 



Capital 
issued.a 



Companies. 



Poten- 
tial pro- 
ducuon. 



Capital 
issued.^ 



ABGENTINA. 

TheForestal 

Quebrachales Fusionados. . . 

Fontana (Ltd.) 

Las FaliDAS del Cliaoo 

La Formosa 

"Prodnctora de Tanino" 
( Anchorena Atorresagastl 

Jos^Femenia 

Orunbaum Soalas &■ Co. 
(Argentine Tannery Co.). . 

Industrial del Quebracho 
(ex-Benites) 

Argentine Timber & Es- 
tates Co 

W. Hinckeldeyn 

Jos^Alsina 

OttoWulfl 

Total 



105,000 
24,000 
18,000 
10,000 
10,000 



10,000 
6,000 

4,000 

3,800 

2,400 
3,200 
1,200 
1,200 



108,600 



16,000,000 

770,000 

1,320,000 

4,000,000 

700,000 



1,MO,000 

(») 
132,000 



645,706 






PARAQUAT. 

Puerto Sastre 

Carlos Casado 

Pto. GaaranI 

Pto.OalUeo 

International Products Co . , 

Total 

FACTOSISS FBOJECTKD. 

Gkmdolfl 

Las Mercedes (Dr. Arana) . 
La Oermania (Sr.Wm.Wel- 

bers) 

LaChaquefia 



7(MM. 

12,000 
10,000 
8,000 
3,000 
(») 



33,000 



3,000 
2,400 

(ft) 
0) 



Pe»o$. 

1,488,000 

1,500,000 

660,000 
1,000,000 

(&) 



?4 



a Stated in Argentine gold pesos of 10.966. 



6 Not available. 



CONTROL OP EXPORTS — ^LOG EXPORTS TO UNPTED STATES. 



The most important of the quebracho-extract producers is the 
Forestal Land, Timber & Eailways Co., whose offices are located at 
Alsina, 269, Buenos Aires. This company, which has a capital of 
15,000,000 gold pesos, is not only the largest producer of quebracho 
extract in the country, but also buys the product of other factories, 
which it sells in the United States and Europe. In 1916 and 1917 it 
had an agreement with practically all the factories in the country for 
their production, and it is understood that this agreement was made 
with the approval of the British Government in order that exports 
of quebracho extract could be controlled and that the product might 
not be obtained by concerns in Grermany and Austria. In 1917 the 
Forestal Co. exported 102,000 tons of extract out of the total of 
117,000 tons that went from Argentina and Paraguay. During the 
existence of the agreement the price of quebracho extract reached 
$190 United States currency per ton, as compared with the present 
price of $90. Some of the producers, however, were not satii^ed with 
the arrangement and it was not renewed for 1918, with the result that 
there has been a great deal of competition, prices have fallen, and 
many of the factories have been compelled to discontinue operations. 
The lack of shipping has also caused a decline in exports, and for 
the first three months of 1918 the shipments reached ordy 20,000 tons. 

The manager of the Forestal Co. stated that there would be no 
question about Argentina and Paraguay being able to produce 200,000 
tons of quebracho extract provided there was a market for this 
quantity. 
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182 BOOTS AND SHOES, LEATHER, AND SUPPUES. 

The exportation of quebracho logs to the United States to be used 
for the manufacture of extract in that country in 1917 was 95,000 
tons, which is equivalent to 25,000 to 30,000 tons of extract. If this 
extract was manufactured in Argentina or Paraguay and the im- 
portation of quebracho logs into the United States prohibited, it 
would save the transportation of about 65,000 tons of logs per an- 
num. It diould be borne in mind, however, that a portion of these 
logs, probably 10 per cent^ is shipped in obsolete sailing vessels, which 
are unavailable for the shipment of other products, and the remainder 
of the logs are also shipped in sailing vessels which, while they might 
be used ror the transport of other products, could not be employed for 
carrying quebracho extract unless the latter were packed in barrels 
or drums. It is understood that the quebracho logs that are sent to 
the United States are used for the manufacture of liquid quebracho 
extract, and while this could be produced in Argentine factories 
without difficulty, containers are not available for ite transportation 
to the United States. 

o 
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